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The . Feast of the Moon 

WRITTEN BY ARTHUR WYCHERLEY ILLUSTRATED BY O. ECKHARDT 


“ W AM going to the band at the lakes, 

1 Dick,” said I to my chum after 

M. tiffin one day last March. He 
nodded, but made no remark. I 
had known him for some years now— 
ever since his great trouble—and we were 
staying at the Pegu Club, loitering away 
our time in Rangoon after a long shooting 
tour in the Straits. 

Sorrow cannot endure for ever, but the 
death of the girl to whom he was engaged, 
through a boating accident at Henley, 
had left two strange marks on his 
character when the cloud had otherwise 
lifted at last. He hated white roses— 
and, indeed, any white flowers—and 
music of every sort. On the day of 
her death, the girl he was to marry was 
wearing white roses, and as they were 
carrying the body to an inn they passed 
a house in which a violinist—a master of 
his art, so Dick told me, and he was a 
good judge and no mean performer him¬ 
self—was playing an air that haunted 
my friend ever after—the adagio move¬ 
ment from Beethoven’s Sonata Pathl- 
tique. “ For these reasons,” he said to 
me bitterly, 

“ / shall never be friends again with 
roses, 

I shall hate sweet music my whole life 
long." 

Well, 1 went down to the boat-house, 
and taking a canoe paddled under the 
lea of an island, to read Tennyson’s 
Idylls, and to dream and listen to the 
string band of the —th Regiment, then 
quartered, with others, at Rangoon. 
When I got back to the Pegu Club some 
three hours later I went straight to the 
reading-room, in a corner of which I 
discovered Dick with a look of quite 
unwonted animation in his eyes. 

“ I say, old chap,” he began with 
suppressed excitement, “ I’ve had the 


most extraordinary visitor this afternoon 
—a fakir of sorts—who told me things 
of my past life that I thought nobody 
knew.” 

I laughed. “Been tapping your bearer. 
I expect.” And the moment after I 
regretted the remark, when Dick in a 
low voice, almost a whisper said “ He 
described her, what she wore that day, 
how she died,” and then after a pause, 
“ he said she would be waiting for me 
to-morrow night—the Burman’s feast of 
the moon—by the Sacred Tank." 

Delicately as I could I tried to eradicate 
from his usually practical, cynical mind 
the unreasoning faith in the supernatural 
which the fakir seemed to have implanted 
there. I suggested the fellow might 
artfully have forced his thoughts into a 
certain channel and then read them in 
the form of answers to tacit questions of 
his own. Dick got quite angry and 
said : 

“ At any rate I am going to this Sacred 
Tank. I have found out where it is.” 

Next day he showed signs of a bad 
night and was strangely preoccupied, but 
as the day wore on he pulled himself 
together. 

At tiffin he said : “ I suppose you won’t 
accompany me to-night, unbeliever ? ” 

I jumped at the chance, for somehow 
I had misgivings of foul play of one kind 
or another. 

“ If you don’t wish to be alone of course 
I will come,” I said, and so it was settled. 

After dinner a ticca gari drove us two 
miles or so along the kokaing road till 
we came to a cart track which led through 
the pine jungle to the Sacred Tank, 
wherein dwelt the uncanny - looking 
sacred fish and their attendant turtles, all 
ministered unto by an old wizened 
mincola who lived in one of the few huts 
scattered in clearings round the tank. 
To-night they were all deserted; doubt- 
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less the dwellers were in the city of 
some neighbouringvillage whence floated 
the musical ting-tong-ting of the gongs, 
pitched in various keys, and carried by 
the processions of feasting Burmans, clad 
in many-coloured silks and sporting the 
pretty white temple flowers in their hair. 

We sat down on a fallen tree-trunk 
and smoked in silence. Dick seemed to 
be brooding on the past, and I was dis¬ 
inclined to talk, and annoyed with myself 


it? "and he hummed the opening bars 
of the adagio movement. 

I heard nothing but the distant ringing 
of the gongs ; but suddenly I caught the 
sobbing cadence of that lovely piece of 
harmony, but it seemed an echo only, or, 
if you can conceive it, a rendering of the 
passage in a huge bell jar from which 
the air had been exhausted: magically 
clear, divinely sweet and sad, but so faint 
that the ear could just catch it and no 



for a strange eerie feeling whereof I was 
beginning to be conscious. How long 
we had been there I know not, but 
suddenly my friend started up with a 
cry—a veritable “cry that shivered to 
the tingling stars ”—and strode forward 
with arms outstretched, talking (as I 
thought, raving) to someone I could not 
see. 

“ Darling, wait one moment: I am 
coming, I am here” (walking a few steps 
forward) and then, “ My God, there it is 
again ’’—(turning to me) “ don’t you hear 


more. It was only as it died away that 
the succeeding silence convinced me it 
had been at all. 

Dick stood like a statue, intently 
listening, with a strained lost look on his 
face. I took him gently by the arm, and 
he suffered me to lead him away, like a 
sleep-walker. 

The following day he was down with 
a bad go of fever. I was with him most 
of the day, and went to his quarters as 
soon as I had finished dinner. They 
were empty. His bearer was in the 
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godowns, and when I summoned and 
interrogated him he only looked dazed. 
I cursed him in heaps, and scribbling a 
note to the D.S.P. I sent him off with it, 
and myself rushed out with my own boy 
in quest of the absentee. 

High and low I hunted, but found no 
clue; then I returned, wearyand dispirited, 
to the club, where I found Curtis, the 
D.S.P., awaiting me and any reports 
from the surrounding police thanas. 

Suddenly an idea struck me; why it 
had not earlier I know not. “ Come,” I 
said, and Curtis and I, taking a gari as 
soon as we could get one, drove to the 
Sacred Tank. 

It must have been five in the morning 


when we came upon him. He was lying 
on his face, one hand outstretched, just 
where the vision must have appeared 
the night before. We raised him gently; 
he was quite dead, with the mysterious 
smile of those who have solved the great 
secret frozen on his lips. We got him 
down to the gari as best we could, and 
started back to Rangoon. As we passed 
the barracks by the Gold Pagoda, the 
band was practising. With a shock I 
recognised the piece ; it was the adagio 
again. Involuntarily I looked at the 
dead man, expecting him to start, to 
speak. But the music of the immortals 
had hushed for him the harmonies of 
earth. 


LOVE THE DEBT 


My debt to you— 

Some golden moments, each one worth a year 
Of dingy life, the only life I knew 
When I was sadly solvent; free, my dear, 

Of debt to you. 

My debt to you— 

Faith’s resurrection; young beliefs that come 
In throngs—as blossoms come that burst anew 
From frostbound earth—an ever-swelling sum 
Of debt to you. 

My debt to you— 

The strength to live and work, courage to mount 
Alone and blind up duty’s steeps; to do 
And dare for love: all this and more I count 
As debt to you. 




The Family Fiend 

WRITTEN BY EDEN PH1LLPOTTS. ILLUSTRATED BY E. J. SULLIVAN 


THOUGHT I knew 
about every sort of 
chippiness there was 
to know; but there are 
depths of chippiness 
hidden from a chappie 
until he begins to get 
ancient, and it was not 
until I stood on the 
brink of thirty that I 
ever felt the full 
horrors of the compli¬ 
cated chippiness which 
ended in the appari¬ 
tion of the Heirloom. 
The whole point of the 
thing is that my ances¬ 
tors happen to date 
back a goodish way. Like a Japanese 
print, they were highly decorative with¬ 
out being exactly beautiful in them¬ 
selves. You see their names in history, 
and they are generally described as 
running away and hiding after over¬ 
whelming defeats. When they were 
caught it was the custom to behead 
them. They usually figured on the 
losing side, and when accident gave their 
cause victory the sensation was so strange 
that they got above themselves and had 
to be checked by their own princes and 
rulers. At the beginning of this century 
they dwindled down into country gentle¬ 
men, and now they have nearly dwindled 
out altogether. True I exist, but as a 
mere forlorn, autumnal leaf upon a tree 
whose glories have vanished on the wind 
—a tree, moreover, which may never bud 
again. In fact the end is assured, for 
not four-and-twenty hours ago my hand 
was refused by the only woman I shall 
ever offer it to. Hence the chippiness. 
1 thought with great friction of brain 
about the position : I tossed on a bed of 
care for some hours, then an unholy light 
from nowhere in particular illuminated 
my bed-chamber, and I became conscious 
of an absolutely novel form of agony 


which had fastened upon my right big 
toe. 

Bending forward to ascertain what had 
happened, I heard a voice, felt a horrible 
throb of pain, and found that a Thing, 
gruesome beyond power of words to 
describe, sat upon my suffering foot. It 
was quite black, four inches high, had 
yellow eyes, a tail curved over his back 
like an angry scorpion's, and long red 
teeth and claws. Its expression of 
countenance was one of cynical amuse¬ 
ment, and it kept its position as I tried 
to shake it off by burying both hind 
claws in the joint of my big toe. Before 
I had time to get a shoe and squash the 
Thing, it spoke, and revealed itself a 
conscious animal with extremely classy 
diction and evidently a much higher 
intelligence than my own. 

“ I must introduce myself,” he said, 
“ though I daresay that is wholly un¬ 
necessary. You know me well enough 
by name, if not by sight and touch. VVe 
shall be better acquainted presently. I 
am a protean person, as you may have 
heard. Chronic I can be, or acute ; I 
touch a man in his toe or his temper, his 
eyes or his head, his throat or his 
stomach, his knee, his hand, his heart. 
My name is Gout—at least that is what 
you people call me. Your name I know. 
You may be interested in seeing how my 
acute effects are produced.” 

“One minute!” I cried. “This is wrong, 
monstrous, contrary to all the laws of 
Nature. You don’t know the chappie 
you are torturing ; you’ve made a big 
mistake. Why, fiend, I’m the most 
temperate, self-contained, orderly person 
in London. It’s absolute nonsense your 
coming tormenting me. I only eat the 
most wholesome food, and never take 
sugar with anything. Fish and green 
vegetables and a little ripe fruit and sago 
puddings and mutton broth, representing 
my entire system of nourishment. You’ve 
no sort of business to look at a man who 
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conducts himself as I do. Think of the 
early hours I keep ; think of the way I 
avoid the night air ; think of the long 
walks I take. Why, my health is my great 
hobby. Then you must know perfectly 
well what I drink: weak tea; and at rare 
intervals—rare intervals, mind — Scotch 
whisky in the most minute doses. More¬ 
over, I mingle bicarbonate of potash with 
everything, and whenever I have a spare 
moment 1 eat a lithia tablet which con¬ 
tains five grains of lithium citrate. Why, 
nobody keeps so quiet and good as I do! 
Fiend alive, can’t you see the thing is 
monstrous, unseemly, unfair? What’s 


the good of medical science and self- 
denial, of common sense and wisdom, if a 
man’s precautions are to be thrown to 
the wind in this way by a vicious and 
unreasonable complaint? Get off that 
toe, there’s a good soul. Probably you 
didn’t know all these facts or you 
wouldn’t have come.’’ 

But he made no attempt to get off; 
he smiled and took a tighter grip ; and 
if you want to know what it felt like, 
buv a pound of French nails and make 
them red-hot, and hammer them into 
your great toe-joint one by one. 

“ What you say is reasonably true, I 
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admit,” he answered. "You weary your 
friends with the subject of your health ; 
you are one of those unpleasant people 
who eat drugs with your meals, and 
drop powder or tablets into everything 
you consume; you quail before the most 
simple and wholesome menu : you live 
with your hand on your pulse, and squan¬ 
der your slender substance on medical 
men, who laugh when your back is 
turned. All this is common knowledge. 
But look back a little way; recollect 
that extremely jovial, not to say rollick¬ 
ing stock, from which you derive your 
name.. Nothing could be much tamer 
than you are, I admit. No caterpillar 
ever lived a more insipid and wholesome 
life. But you’re the last chip of a very 
different sort of block, my friend. Your 
ancestors didn’t take any bicarbonate of 
potash with their food—no, nor lithium 
citrate either. They didn’t keep quiet 
and good—not they : they didn’t even 
keep sober. They ate like men, and 
drank like men, and finished their purple 
nights as gentlemen should : with the 
bottles under the table. Generations upon 
generations of them lived hard, and died 
hard ; and those who couldn’t run to 
old port, drank old October, and drank 
the more. Their health never bothered 
them, and when I came along, they 
swore and tried to drown me in the best 
their cellars or barrels still held. None 
of your whining nonsense about them. 
And now they have gone under, and the 
bones 1 twisted are bare, and the 
merry jowls lie in rotten coffins, and 


laugh at you, and me, and all things. 
Yet they knew something—those dead- 
and-gone boys. They knew that land 
can change hands only less quickly than 
money; they knew the rot was at the 
root of their ancient family tree. In 
their cups it maybe that they even fore¬ 
saw you. Anyway you wrong them 
when you assert that they left behind 
nothing but a name. They left Me : 
Hereditary Gout. That was a bequest 
no rascal or spendthrift could make 
ducks and drakes of; that was an heir¬ 
loom no irreverent survivor could sell 
or pawn. You can hand me down to 
your sons and daughters, that’s all. I 
shall stick by you, believe me. The 
faithfulness of women and dogs is 
nothing beside the faithfulness of your 
servant, Hereditary Gout. I shall not kill 
you unless you escape everything else, 
whicn is unlikely in a man who takes so 
much medicine as you do. No, I shall 
merely remind you of the dead-and-gone 
glories of your family. I shall flutter 
about you, the pleasing ghost of red wine 
drunk by better men than yourself, of 
riotous jollity, of wild festivity, of general 
recklessness, and of a generation the 
like of which this neurotic race will 
never see again.” 

He bowed and vanished; but I felt his 
claws still in my toe, and his teeth, and 
the tip of his horrid barbed tail. I rang 
for my valet, ascertained the hour was 
two in the morning—a time when human 
pulses beat their feeblest—and I imme¬ 
diately sent for my medical-man. 
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A Gruesome Wooer 

WRITTEN BY LOUIS CRESWICKE. ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN H. BACON 


« HE last train from the 
. Mansion House thun¬ 
dered into the station 

The collector clipped 
k my ticket and I pre- 
I cipitated myself into a 
f corner of an empty 
first-class carriage with 
the relieved air of one 
who writes “ Finis ” to a long spell of 
experiences. The night was bleak, and 
it was satisfactory to know that a warm 
bed gaped invitingly at the other end 
of the gaseous subterranean tunnels 
through which the train rumbled. 

For a long time my thoughts wheeled 
round Lilia—the flower she had worn in 
her tea-gown whereof some petals were 
pressed in my breast pocket, the soft 
milk-blue of her temples, where a beauti¬ 
ful tracery of veins showed like little 
rivulets running to a warm land of love 
—her heart—the pretty pink fists she 
was wont to close like a chubby babe, 
displaying a row of dainty dimples where 
the knuckles should have been—my mind 
dwelt on all these, and then settled on 
the goodly knowledge she was mine, 
mine as much as bond twixt soul and 
soul could make her. Later on I began 
to get practical, to think of mundane 
things, and to wish I had bought an 
evening paper. I felt in my overcoat 
for one, but found nothing save some odd 
cuttings from a Press Agency, resumes 
of one of my recent lectures. To these 
I returned. The type was small and 
the gas in the lamp above seemed to be 
unusually dull; perhaps the glass pro¬ 
tector was merely dim, but, whatever 
the cause, reading was .difficult and 
wearying. I was straining to decipher 
some passages I ought to have known 
almost by heart, when, glancing again to 
grumble at the light, I fancied I caught 


a glimpse of a disappearing dot of black 
above the high edge of the partition that 
divided my compartment from the ad¬ 
joining one. At any rate on looking up 
it vanished. I had forgotten on entering 
to notice if the other compartment held 
a passenger, and now began to wonder 
whether or not such was the case. By 
standing on the seat and looking over, 
curiosity might forthwith be satisfied, 
but I shrank from doing what I suspected 
had been done to me, and I decided not 
to imitate the example of vulgar peeping 
some “ bounder ”—-so my thought chris¬ 
tened him—had set. I resumed my 
interest in the press cuttings, or pretended 
so to do, for now the edge of the parti¬ 
tion had for me an intense fascination. 
Though scrutinising the pa per_in my 
hands, I wondered whether the espionage 
would be resumed, puzzled if it had 
been espionage at all, in fact began to 
question almost excitedly if there really 
could be a traveller behind the screen 
or not. The more I strove to subdue 
the smouldering curiosity, the more alive 
it grew,- till every other moment I shot 
stray and sudden glances in hope of 
catching the individual who was causing 
me this annoyance. There was no sign 
of him. Suspense and curiosity battled, 
till I began to think that my eyes must 
have tricked me, and decided to fix them 
steadily on the exact point where I had 
seen the black dot appear. For a few 
moments I glared uselessly into the haze 
below the lamp—mist or dust had thick¬ 
ened the atmosphere—and then gradu¬ 
ally, so gradually as to be almost imper¬ 
ceptible at first, appeared the small black 
dot. It rose higher and higher, till it 
stood an inch above the margin of the 
screen, the crown of a head with two 
black eyes showing above the level of 
the woodwork. The eyes encountered 
mine, and there was a singular expression 
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in them. In another moment they were 
gone. 

Fury now took the place of curiosity, 
and I bent over the press cuttings the 
better to cogitate what would be the 
best means of resenting the imperti¬ 
nence. Then I fancied the black speck 
was again rising. I was too proud to 
show anxiety, so, in order to be on 
guard, I peered through the window 
of the railway carriage, which, all being 
black behind, acted as a mirror. It 
reflected plainly enough for my purpose, 
for soon, as expected, the pair of eyes, 
more luminous in the surrounding dul- 
ness, became clearly visible. I could 
feel my own pupils dilate, and fix them¬ 
selves into a stare, but I determined to 
wheel them round and confront those of 
the wretch who was trying to amuse 
himself at my expense. Shame at my 
own nervousness almost restrained the 
indignation which I knew I should have 
displayed at this unwarrantable impu¬ 
dence. 

“What do you want?” I blurted 
brusquely. 

An unusual word in an unusual voice 
was the answer. 

The tone was shrill, like the rending 
of calico, the word spoken was not 
English. It more resembled Arabic, 
but the accent was not pure, nor was it 
the mongrel dialect prevalent at Alexan¬ 
dria or elsewhere. I repeated the ques¬ 
tion imperatively; from a foreigner I 
meant to stand no nonsense. 

The reply came back as before. I 
jogged my memory and skimmed through 
my rough vocabulary of Oriental tongues. 
The word finally I recognised as one 
meaning companionship. 

“You want companionship?” I queried. 

“ Ay," said the owner of the eyes. 

“ Then come over, and don’t get 
humbugging at the back of the parti¬ 
tion,” I growled, preferring to have the 
strange individual at close quarters 
rather than dodging out of reach in this 
uncanny fashion. There was no answer, 
so I repeated the remark in the best and 
most surly-Arabic I could muster, when 
two mahogany-coloured hands that abso¬ 
lutely resembled nothing save claws, 
clasped the edge of the woodwork, and 


in another moment, light as a feather, 
the extraordinary person was over on 
my side of the compartment. 

The sense of relief I had hoped for 
was still-born; my discomfort, keenly 
alive, leapt to a horrible maturity. In 
front of me was the creature, a woman, 
and an Egyptian woman, for she was 
veiled after the manner of the race. 
She wore the long blue gown, the cross 
piece for the lower part of the face, and. 
the hard rings that conceal the nose, 
but whether as a native, or as a masque¬ 
rader at some London orgy I could not 
tell. She was completely shrouded but 
for the claw-like hands and the luminous 
unfathomable eyes. Suspicion suggested 
the dress was used as a disguise, but 
certainly no male was behind it. A 
smaller and thinner mortal I had never 
seen, for the robe, many sizes too large, 
flapped apparently over bones. These 
facts grappled with my thoughts in one 
fevered moment, and disgust with myself 
for my chicken-livered attitude over¬ 
powered me. Still the intruder made me 
uneasy. I played with the window, 
lowering it to let in air. I decided that 
unprotected females should not be per¬ 
mitted to travel by night-trains in fancy 
attire, and vowed to vent my grievance in 
the papers. As the silence of the offender, 
who had taken up a position in the 
far corner, was more unpleasant than 
intercourse, I boldly broke into the 
language of her country. If she should 
prove a fraud she would find me a 
match for her. I had studied both 
modern and obsolete tongues, and a 
natural interest in curiosities drew me 
forcibly towards this one. 

“ May I ask if you come from 
Egypt?” She made a salaam of 
assent. Though her eyes did not turn 
in my direction their extraordinary 
brilliance seemed to flash back at me. 
“ And where arc you travelling ? ” 

“ I know not,” she said with a courtly 
accent that was archaic and almost 
incomprehensible. 

“ How 1 ” I exclaimed, my alarm 
rising. 

“ Here was I brought by those who 
stole me and fled.” 

I thought the creature was mad, 
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and doubted whether or not I should 
attempt a conciliatory vein. I cursed 
the lamp for its dimness, and once or 
twice, when we stopped at a station, 
conceived the craven notion of making 
a bolt from the carriage, but sheer 
curiosity riveted me to the seat. 

“ Stole you from your native land ? ” 
I asked commiseratingly. 


like to know how you got here,” I 
said with more directness. 

“ So shall it be,” she answered rising. 
“Can you go over this wall? I am light 
as air, but you are heavy as the Pyramid.” 

This was scarce a compliment, so I 
showed how ingeniously I could climb 
the partition. She was after me in an 
instant I was wondering why she had 



She shook her head, 
and the ragged whisp 
of a voice made a moan. 

“How did you 
come ? ” 

“ The tale is long,” 
she said, “ and you 
that have great know¬ 
ledge have not faith.” 

“ O we believe anything nowadays,” 
I assured her, with an uneasy laugh. 
“ Knowledge twists like a corkscrew, you 
go round in a circle before you advance.” 
I do not think my idiom appealed to her, 
for her Arabic was of a kind that was 
more comprehensible by relationship 
with classic tongues than with the 
ordinary Egyptian lingo. “ I should 


insisted on my going to her compartment 
when the brown hand, that looked like 
the twig of a crumpled branch, pointed 
to the huge case of a double bass instru¬ 
ment which lay on the seat. It was 
open, but it contained nothing. It 
closely resembled a coffin, and she said 
with perfect calm, “In that was I 
brought hither.” 
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“Good God!” I exclaimed, as the dawn 
of a mystery began to penetrate my 
brain. This, then, was the reason for 
her seeking my company. 

“They who stole me put me there the 
better to carry me across the sea.” 

My eyes were fairly starting from their 
sockets. I began to dread that my fool¬ 
hardiness and curiosity would lead me 
into an uncomfortable predicament; but 
still, having begun, it seemed necessary 
I should become acquainted with the 
particulars of this extraordinary state¬ 
ment. 

“Who put you there—do you know?” 

She nodded her head several times, 
and said: 

“His speech betrayed that he was one 
Ahmed, a Maltese, the model of an 
artist.” 

“O!” 

“With him was also a kinsman, who is 
servant to a professor of homoeopathy in 
Paris. This much of their talk did I 
hear." 

“ And what did they want with you ? ” 
I asked, thrilling now with the touch of a 
clue which might lead to wonderful un- 
ravelment. 

“The Professor would give much gold. 
He would cut me in pieces to deliver to 
the sick, that they may be well.” 

This was too much. She spoke 
seriously yet serenely. There was no 
doubt about it, the woman was mad. 
Had she said her body was wanted by 
vivisectionists, ghastly as the idea might 
have been, I could have entertained 
it; but by homoeopathists — scientists 
avowedly antipathetic to vivisection?— 
the thing was impossible! I wiped 
my brow uncomfortably—a small rill of 
cold perspiration was running through 
my hair. I inspected the instrument 
case and found it empty but for some 
dusty odds and ends I did not examine. 
At this moment we halted at a railway 
station, and I had an impulse to rush 
out into the free air — the gaseous 
atmosphere of an underground tunnel 
seemed breezy in comparison to the 
suffocating sensation inside the com¬ 
partment. But I resolved not to succumb 
to the weakness. It was ludicrous of a 
man six feet in height and proportion¬ 


ately bulky to be scared by a shred of a 
woman with a muffled face: I wished 
devoutly that the light had been stronger, 
so that I might have viewed my com¬ 
panion more clearly as I pursued my 
questioning—no longer so much from 
curiosity as from dread of silence, which, 
enclosed as we were in whirling darkness, 
was appalling. 

“Surely no homoeopathists in Paris 
would sell a human being for medicine?” 
I ventured. 

She bowed her head assertively. “One 
small piece of the maid who is young 
and beautiful, they say, will make youth 
to the old, blood to the sick.” 

I smiled slightly now, for sufficient of 
her was visible to prove she was neither 
juvenile nor lovely. This was evidently 
the subject on which she was crazed. 

She detected the smile, and taking up 
the finger of her left hand she split a 
piece from the brown nail and handed it 
to me. It might have been the edge of 
burnt toast. 

“What shall I do with it?” I asked, 
to humour her. 

“ Taste! ” she commanded. 

Great Heavens ! I thought, what will, 
the creature want next ? 

“ You fear,” she said. 

“ I fear nothing,” I averred doughtily, 
while the perspiration still exuded from 
the back of my neck, and so saying 
lifted the fragment to my lips. A touch 
of it was enough—it was sweet as honey 
—and I threw the piece down lest she 
might mean to poison me. Certainly, I 
resolved, I would get out at the next 
break. But I remained. I had become 
fascinated by her Arabic and her story, 
and when she spoke it was with an air 
of conviction that made me feel myself 
more mad than she. 

“ I heard the men telling to each 
other,” she went on, “ what they should 
do; and I did groan, for I was weary 
and needed breath. Then the Maltese 
unfastened the box, and swiftly, when a 
station came, they fled in fear. After¬ 
wards came I forth and clothed myself 
in this robe which they had stolen and 
packed with me.” 

“ You mean to say the ruffians placed 
you there without-” I hesitated. 
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There 
; and on 


All that I tell to you is true. They 
took me from the house of the artist in 
this box because no one should know 
that they had robbed ; and with me they 
stole these things that the painter had 
bought in my country.” 

This statement had an air of proba¬ 
bility which again aroused my suspicions; 
that mad though she might be, there had 
been a basis, a possible cause for the 
mania. 

“ And the men took fright ? ” 

“ It befell in this manner, 
were two men, also travellers; 
this box did one man 
place something 
which made the night 
fiery, like thousand 
lightnings.” 

“ How did you know 
this ? ” 

“I breathed,though 
no air was in the box.” 

“How did you 
know the men had 
touched it ? ” 

“ Afterwards, when 
the travellers had 
gone^ the Maltese to 
his kinsmen did speak 
as the men had 
spoken, for his kinsmen knew 
not their tongue.” 

“You mean that the 
Maltese translated to his con¬ 
federate what the English¬ 
men had said ? ” 

“ Even so. The English¬ 
man and his friend spoke 
much of money—so told the 
model to his partner—and 
one drew forth a silver pin 
and wire, and strange sub¬ 
stance of which the Maltese 
knew nothing, and placed it 
on the box. And thus he 
spake : ‘ When this is com¬ 
plete, then shall we be rich 
and honoured in the land, 
for we shall make the sleep¬ 
ing wake, and teach the 
stupid wisdom, and fight with 
sickness.’ And on the top of 
that box the Englishman 
showed to his friend how his 


silver needle should speak through the 
head of a man.” 

“ All this the Maltese saw and ex¬ 
plained to his friend ? ” 

“ It was so,” my companion assented 
with dignity. “ The Maltese when they 
had gone forth repeated the speech of 
the Englishman, and I, being awake, did 
hear.” 

“ Did you speak ? ” 

“ It was at the sound of my voice that 
they fled.” 

I did not wonder! The tone of it, 
so high-pitched and frail, creaked like 
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an exhausted wind, now scraping a 
hoary branch, now sighing through river 
reeds. Proceeding from a live being it 
was certainly the most curious sound I 
had ever heard or ever wished to hear. 
But her story was interesting, and I 
burned to know more of it. It was evi¬ 
dent the two men had experimented with 
electricity on what they had imagined to 
be an empty box ; and, possibly, they 
had in some way magnetised or galvan¬ 
ised the contents. But the Maltese 
thieves must have been great tyros to 
rely on the perpetual silence of their 
prey — and in this negligence there 
seemed a hitch of some kind either in 
the proceedings or the narration of them. 

“ Were you asleep ? ” I asked, growing 
bolder as we passed a station and were 
nearing my destination. 

“ Ay,” she said, “ I had been asleep 
three thousand years.” 

I nearly leapt from my seat. This 
beat all that had gone before ; either the 
woman was stark mad or she was bent 
on some intrigue and wished to hood- 
wjnk me. So as not too hurriedly to 
reply I rose and took off my overcoat; 
the night was chilly but my veins 
burned. 

“ Three thousand years !" I said as 
composedly as I could frame words. 

“ I am not quite sure. I am the daugh¬ 
ter of a prince of the royal house of 
Queen Amenartas. My knowledge is 
great, for I am chief of the students of 
the college of Amen-Ra. Did you not 
say that knowledge went round ; and do 
your maidens to-day go to their college 
as did the maidens of three thousand 
years ago ? At the age of fifteen sum¬ 
mers I gave up the ghost. They an- 
nointed me with honey that my fairness 
might not fade—the seat of my wisdom 
they sealed with precious spice that it 
might last for all the ages.” 

Immoderately I laughed at this reve¬ 
lation, but the mirth was hysterical. To 
steam through pandemonium with an 
emancipated mummy was an unhinging 
experience, and suppressed excitement 
needed some vent. It became impossible 
to ignore the sincerity of her statements: 
besides, her classic speech and its courtly 
inflections had originally impressed me 


as differing vastly from the comparatively 
plebeian modern tongues wherewith I 
was acquainted. I drew a heavy breath* 
strove to resist a queer pusillanimous 
quaking, determined to meet her eyes. 
Then, horror-struck, I made the discovery 
that the remarkable luminosity of the 
orbs glowed from behind the eyelids— 
not from within them. The formation 
of the lids was statuesque, and as there 
was no iris their expression must have 
been due to some occult force of the 
brain—“ the seat of her wisdom,” as she 
had styled it. Instinctively I wedged 
myself closer to the corner, and my 
nostrils, sniffing the curious dust where¬ 
with the air was charged, grew paralysed 
with bewildering numbness. She took 
no note of the action, but extended rigid 
fingers to the music box, taking from it 
some trifles—a silver oval, glass beads, 
two curious antique pots and a wooden 
effigy of a girl. 

“If you believe me not—behold. 
Here the green with which these eyes 
were salved to save them from sting ot 
flies, here the mirror for my loveliness 
and the paint to make me fairer in the 
sight of men, and here the image of 
myself—a princess. These things did 
bear me company from the hour wherein 
I fell asleep to that wherein they 
bartered me for twenty golden coins.” 

Though almost tongue-tied I found 
pluck to confute her statements. 

“ How about the Professor who cuts 
up young girls to heal the sick ? ” 

“ Thus declared the Maltese man. In 
books of later days he learnt that 
maidens pure, of age three thousand 
years, had virtues for the sick. His 
master knowing this, and also—as you 
said but now—that knowledge goes but 
round and round, would fain attest the 
truth.” 

Then I remembered that the people 
she quoted might have referred to repul¬ 
sive nostrums made of mummy powder 
by the Jewish apothecaries of the Six¬ 
teenth Century. Possibly this French 
homoeopathist was reviving the drug— 
stranger things haye been known. In 
thus mentally arguing the pros and cons 
I restored my self-esteem, and tried to 
pretend that even in the presence of an 
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anomalous apparition I could preserve 
a judicial equilibrium; but my gaze, 
nevertheless, fell uneasily on the empty 
folds of drapery that drooped skirt-wise 
from the seat. It was terribly 
certain that no fleshy limbs 
could be beneath them, they 
were so lank and flat and con¬ 
tourless. No: this was no 
masquerade—this was no jest 
of some clown earning a fool¬ 
hardy bet. A queer asphyxi¬ 
ation seized me as I gasped 
with fear lest my brain might 
be creating its own phantom, 
but the voice, under the blue 
cloth muffling, went on. 

“ And now that I live I may 
take in marriage whomsoever 
I will, giving him for guerdon 
riches and renown. This I 
know from writings that ex¬ 
plained the secret ways of 
Attica. They said : ‘She who 
sets foot on earth after three 
thousand years doth gain the 
right to take a king and hus¬ 
band from among the peoples. 

The hour has come, and thou, 

O Englishman ! art before me 
I have chosen.” 

She spoke with sovereign 
decision, and accompanied the 
speech with a regal wave of 
the hand, as though the Metro¬ 
politan Railway carriage con¬ 
tained the Empires of the 

world. At this alarming pro¬ 
position I shrank still further 
away till the woodwork of the 
corner bruised my shoulders, 
but the creature with the 
cavenous mysterious gaze con¬ 
tinued to advance with the 

arms of her Egyptian robe 
outspread, as though prepared 
to envelop me. 

“’Tis thee I call my lord and 
king for ever! ” 

The weird wail clanged in my ears, 
my tongue felt hard and dry as a parrot's. 
Her boney claw was extended, her hand 
—that which had been her hand—clasped 
mine. Ah! To shriek would have 

brought relief, but her clutch was at my 


throat—the sound died in a gurgle. The 
thuds of my heart, loud and fast, beating 
at the eardrum, made me dizzy, the light 
of the compartment waxed dimmer and 


“CLUTCHED BY THIS GHASTLY WOOER” 

dimmer. All that could be seen through 
the growing mists was the immensity of 
those widening imperturbable eyes that 
seemed to swallow, to drown me. I 
struggled for freedom, but the next 
moment was caught in the fork of 
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withered arms, while the light loathsome 
carcase—doubly loathsome because so 
light—lay on my breast. 

No cry from my locked jaws—a 
wrench—a jerk—a plunge—to open the 
door of the railway carriage, and then 
out—rolling and rolling, clutched by this 
ghastly wooer, through the inky darkness 
of the night. 


On recovering consciousness I found 
myself in bed in a hospital waijd. Round 
my head a bland doctor was arranging a 
bandage. 

“ Anything the matter?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” he said urbanely. “ Dining 
last night ?” 

“ I’m a teetotaller,” I said, boldly facing 


his allusion. “ I seldom drink anything 
—not even water.” 

“ Then you must have gone to sleep in 
the carriage, and fallen off the seat.” 

“ Out of the door,” I added. 

“ Not as bad as that—luckily for you.” 

“ And the mummy—the woman ?” 

“ What the deuce does he mean ?” 
asked the leech of the nurse. 

“ Was there no instrument case— 
double bass box—in the compartment ?” 

“ Nothing, and no one,” said the doctor 
emphatically, dropping his blandness. 
“ You were just lumped on the floor as 
you had rolled over, with a cutting on 
Egyptology in your hand. The fact is 
you’ve been wool-gathering among the 
Pyramids, and the sooner you drop the 
habit the better.” 









The Other Road 

WRITTEN BY J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. ILLUSTRATED BY R. LILLIE 


HE dog-cart rolled 
swiftly down the 
drive. It was so 
dark that the man 
could not see the 
woman’s face; and 
this, perhaps, was 
well, for love was 
not the only look 
that was flitting across those large grey 
eyes. 

It was either luck, or some instinct of 
the horse, that guided them safely in that 
first dark mile through the village and 
out into the silent country beyond. 
They had no lights and passed like a 
shadow across the night. 

Presently he got down and lit the 
lamps. 

“We must see our way, dearest,” he 
said,tenderly. “We shall meet no one 
now.” And when he had tucked the rug 
round them again, he kissed her. Her 
face was very cold. 

“ And afterwards ? ” she said. “ Our 
waycan we see it ? ” 

He lashed the horse and did not 
answer. 

“ The way is very dark,” she con¬ 
tinued: “ I cannot see it now.” 

“You do not love me,” he said, re¬ 
proachfully, “ or you would not speak 
like this.” 

“Not love you? I love you more 
than the soul I am destroying for you 
to-night.” Then she looked behind, and 
the lights of her home sparkled through 
the trees in the distance. “ There is 
light behind,” she whispered. “ It is 
honour.” She turned round again: 

“ See, I have turned my back upon it.” 

“ There is light before us,” he cried 
hoarsely. “ It is love.” 

She was silent. 

“ Love is more than all,” he whispered. 



“ Stronger than all,” she said, correct¬ 
ing him. 

It is impossible to fathom a woman’s 
mind. Perhaps she thought it due to her 
to protest. Perhaps the cold night air that 
beat upon her face was clearing away 
the clouds of passion, enabling her to 
see the hard naked reality of things. 

Again he cut into the horse with his 
whip, and the trap swayed from side to 
side down the narrow road. He took 
his watch out and held it to the light of 
one of the lamps. 

“ We shall barely catch the train,” he 
said. He thought it better to bring the 
conversation to practical matters. It 
threatened to become too ethical. 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 
“ Drive faster,” she whispered. He bent 
his head and kissed the hand: the victory 
was his. 

So they whirled on through the night 
till the road began to rise more steeply, 
and the horse’s speed dropped to a 
walk. 

“ The Greywater Bridge,” he said: 
“ we are not far off now.” 

Here the river had cut a curious ravine 
through the heart of the hills, and the 
old stone bridge that spanned it was the 
wonder and delight of every antiquary 
in the country. From the bridge the 
lights of the station could be seen, a mile 
away. 

In a few minutes they had reached 
the top of the slope and were upon the 
bridge. The lights of their destination 
blazed brilliantly before them. 

The woman looked back. Like a 
faint star in the distance shone a single 
twinkling light. It was the last she was 
to see of her home. 

The nearness of the station, the 
terrible remoteness of that one faint 
gleam, broke upon her mind like a burst 
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of madness. She seized the reins and 
pulled the horse up. 

“It cannot be,” she cried; “turn 
back! ” 

“ Are you mad?” he said angrily. 
“ There is the station—we are close to 
it.” 

“I know, I, know! It is too near! 
I am frightened. I cannot go with you: 
turn back before it is too late.” 


“ Names, names ! ” he replied, “ lighter 
than dust in March before the breath of 
love.” 

“ But heavier and more choking than 
desert sands when the breath of love 
has died away.” 

“ It never dies away.” 

She laughed. If this were true the 
world’s history must be written afresh 
from the beginning. 



“ And our love?” he said between his 
teeth. 

She put her face in her hands and 
wept. 

“ Our love?” he repeated, sternly. 

“It will have made the one great 
sacrifice. It will be purified of all its sin.” 

“ I do not intend to give you up,” he 
said quietly. He was a man with an 
iron will. 

“ Your honour!” she cried. “ What of 
my honour—the honour of my hus¬ 
band?” 


“ Let us turn back,” she pleaded. Then 
she said firmly, “ I will go no further," 
and her voice told him there was no 
further hope. 

He did not break out into useless 
pleading ; he was silent, and the thoughts 
rushed through his brain as a stream of 
fire. 

“ There are but two roads,” she con¬ 
tinued calmly. “ Behind us is honour : 
before us is the shame of a lifetime. 1 
have chosen my road, for there are but 
two, and the one is impossible.” 
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“You are mistaken,” he said quietly. 
“ There is a third,” and he quickly turned 
the horse till it faced the walls of the 
bridge. Then, reining it in with an iron 
hand, he cut fiercely into it over flanks 
and legs and head till the whip ran red 
with blood. Then he let go the reins 
and clasped her in his arms in one sharp 
passionate embrace. As the reins fell 
the horse sprang forward like an arrow 


loosed from the bow, and dashed over 
the low parapet before it. 

They had taken the other road. 

• * * • 

The mockery of it all was that they 
did not die. But they dragged out their 
crippled lives for long and weary years, 
the woman tended and cheered by a 
loving husband, the man uncared for 
and alone. 


SONG OF THE SEA-CHILDREN 


SONS of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 

In our purple twilights soft the days go by, 

One like another 'neath a clear green sky: 

Never wind blows roughly on our gardens here, 

Planted thick with corals. Never leaf grows sere 
Of our rosy seaweeds. Is it so with ye? 

In our purple twilights winter dares not come 
Here to make the flowers few and the singers dumb. 
Never any merrow shakes the wisdom-tree— 

Here may all be merry, even that wisest be: 

Sons of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 

Come ye to the sea! 

Sons of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 

Come to us, who love you better than your kin, 

Every wave that lifts for you is a gate to win: 

Every foam-flower whispers you how its sisters fair 
Bloom to make you deathless garlands for your hair. 
Come to us, come down to us, even though ye die. 

Under rosy seaweeds were it ill to lie 

With no hopes to mock you, and your dreams put by? 

Gifts we have to give you are of all the best— 

And your visions ye shall lose in your depth of rest: 
Come to us, come down to us, put your seeking by— 
Sons of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 

Show us how to die. 


Nora Hopper. 




The Silent Man 

WRITTEN BY C. GORDON WINTER. ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. SHELDON 


W HEN Stephen King went up to 
Cambridge and was promptly 
ploughed in his “Little Go,” 
he laughed. It did not matter 
to him. He had no ambition and no 
particular desire to take a degree: he 
was not going to be a schoolmaster or a 
parson. The dons might plough him as 
often as they liked for aught he cared. 
And why this indifference? 

The reason was simple. When Stephen 
King left Winchester and became a 
member of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he thought that the hardest task the 
future had in store for him was the 
spending of his father’s fortune. It was 
only natural that he should think so, for 
was not his father the busiest solicitor in 
the City of London, and was not he his 
father’s only child, and the heir to all his 
wealth? 

It was even so. Stephen King’s 
prospects were good. Few shadows 
seemed likely to darken his path in life. 

But a day came when that father died. 
His earnings stopped with his breath. 
A man who, by the aid of a large pro¬ 
fessional income and unpaid bills, had 
lived in affluence, had died a pauper, and 
Stephen King—his son—found that he 
was left with a legacy of debt. 

These things happen. There are many 
men who earn large incomes and never 
save a penny. With a sublime selfish¬ 
ness they never pause to think of the 
future or of those dependent on them. 
When they die their memory is not 
cherished. 

The knowledge that the father from 
whom he had expected so much had left 
him less than nothing was a bitter blow 
to Stephen King, and for a time he was 
not himself. 

Then the latent nobility that lies 
buried in the hearts of most men asserted 
itself in him, and he resolved to work and 


to win for himself the position in the 
world that should have been his. 

There are some peculiar natures that 
are stimulated and strengthened by 
poverty. His was one, and the resolve 
that he would not rest until his father’s 
debts were paid spurred him on, as does 
the lash of the whip the tired horse. 

The struggle was a hard one, and, 
while it lasted, he suffered more mental 
torture than he had ever deemed possible. 
He saw his mother grow pale and weak 
for the want of the luxuries which he 
could not give her, or so it seemed to 
him. He saw his friends fall away from 
him and pass him by in the street without 
a sign of recognition, because he was 
poor. He saw the woman he loved wait 
for him and grow old. He saw dis¬ 
appointment and want and misery 
embitter the life of one whose welfare 
was dearer to him than his own. He 
saw the sweet and noble qualities of her 
nature become soured and warped, her 
voice become querulous,her face haggard, 
dull, and bitter. He saw all these things 
and he was powerless to prevent them. 
And it seemed to him that the want 
of money was life’s direst calamity; the 
acquisition of it life’s chiefest end. 

For years he worked untiringly. From 
morning until night he slaved to win 
gold, but in vain. Others grew rich; 
he remained poor. 

He speculated wildly, but he neither 
lost money or made it. Whatever he 
touched seemed to stand still. 

At last his mother died. He followed 
her—the solitary mourner—to what was 
little better than a pauper’s grave. The 
woman he loved grew tired of waiting 
for him. She disappeared out of his 
life, and he knew not where she went. 
Then success came—the tide of fortune 
turned at last. One morning he found 
that some speculation had succeeded 
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beyond his wildest hopes,and he returned 
to his comfortless lodgings that night a 
rich man. 

He felt no pleasure at what had hap¬ 
pened. Wealth had come to him too 
late, since it could not bring happiness 
to those he loved. He paid off his 
father’s debts—the debts which had 
killed his mother and spoilt his 
own life. But he did not rest 
content with what he had 
made. Men around him traded 
body and soul for gold, and 
from them he caught the fever 
of gain. It gripped him 
strongly. He did not want 
more money, yet he toiled and 
worked as hard for it as he 
had done twenty years ago. 

Each day he grew richer. 
Everything he touched turned 
to gold, and, like all about him, 
he went to fame over broken 
promises and the misery of 
hundreds who had trusted him. 

His fortune doubled itself 
each month. He became a 
millionaire. Men who called 
themselves his friends crowded 
round him, and he — Stephen 
King, the lonely, broken¬ 
hearted man—was styled the 
“ Napoleon of Finance.” 

One afternoon he left the 
city, the richest man in Eng¬ 
land. He had successfully 
brought off a giant coup. 
Thousands were ruined by it, 
but he whose subtle brain had 
organised it and carried it 
through after many weeks of 
ceaseless toil, had gained such 
wealth as could buy up king¬ 
doms. His face was calm and his eyes 
were dull and heavy as, amidst the 
congratulations of those who surged 
around him, he left the house and 
walked down the street. 

He did not notice his carriage that 
was waiting for him, but, through sheer 
force of habit, hailed an omnibus and 
stepped into it. He bought an evening 
paper and saw that his triumph was pro¬ 
claimed therein in large letters. He 
smiled faintly as he read through the 


paragraph which hailed him in eulogistic 
terms as the Creosus of the nineteenth 
century. How little it meant to him! 
His eyes darkened, and the crowded, 
flaring streets became blurred to him as 
he thought of the past and of the happi¬ 
ness which his enormous wealth would 
once have brought him. 


He got out of the omnibus at the 
bottom of Park Lane, walked up the 
street, and let himself into the stately 
house that for six months past had been 
his home. A thin rain was beginning 
to fall, and the streets looked empty and 
cheerless ; he shivered as he shut the 
front door. Then he went into his cosy 
library and sat down before the writing 
table which was littered with papers. 

Mechanically he drew his cheque-book 
from his pocket, and, tearing a leaf out 
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of it, wrote a cheque to bearer for 
£ 500 , 000 . He smiled as he signed it, 
thinking idly how little it would disturb 
him if someone else held it, for it did not 
represent one-fortieth of his entire for¬ 
tune. He pushed the cheque on one 
side; he would send it to some charity 
to-morrow. 

The shadows crept into the room and 
chased away the twilight. Stephen 
King leant his head on his hand and 
thought. Of what use was this bound¬ 
less wealth to him ? What could he 
get with it? What did other men 
get ? Nothing worth the having. 
What could it bring him ? Nothing at 
all. It didn’t bring him rest; it could 
not even allay the pain of thought. He 
would give all for one moment’s peace. 
He felt strangely ill and tired—wearied 
in body and soul. He was certainly ill, 
his brain was in a whirl, it seemed as 
though a sledge-hammer was beating it 
into pulp, and a noise—as though a 
thousand gongs were clashing in his 
head—seemed to be driving him mad. 
The room was becoming hazy and in¬ 
distinct, all power of thought seemed to 
have left him, and a black mist came 
before him and shut out the red glow of 
the fire from his eyes. He sank back in 
his chair . . . his head pained him 

. . . it was more than he could bear, 

the noise inside it increased ... it 
would kill him . . . would it never 
cease ? . . . a roar and a crash, as 

though the earth had split asunder, and 
then came utter, blessed peace . . . 

He pillowed his head on his arms, his 
eyes closed and he fell asleep . . . 
and all was black as night . . . 

Gradually the darkness lifted, and 
Stephen King looked up and found that 
he was sitting by a man who was— 
himself. It was strange, impossible. 
Such things did not happen in real life. 
But he was asleep and dreaming, and in 
dreams all things are possible. 

Yet it was strange to be dreaming 
like this : he had not dreamt for years. 
It reminded him of his childhood. When 
quite young he had, like many children, 
suffered from too realistic dreams of 
horror, wherein he saw himself driven 
by nightmare destiny from one position 


of danger and disgrace to the next, 
seeing himself as another being, enduring 
that being’s torments and dishonour, yet 
powerless all the while to give aid or 
advice. 

And now it seemed that his childish 
nightmare had returned to him after all 
these years. But what a strange dream 
it was! It had nothing to do with gold 
mines or railways. 

Resigned to the phantom terrors that 
the dream undoubtedly had in store for 
him, he watched himself with a certain 
interest. He was in a hansom, seated 
by the other Stephen King, and they 
seemed to be driving rapidly eastwards. 
His own knowledge of London only 
extended as far as the City. The great 
East End was an unknown world to 
him, and he gazed about him curiously 
as he passed through dimly-lighted 
streets and foul slums, where want and 
misery were so apparent. 

On, on they rolled, he and the Man at 
his side, past gaunt, black-shadowed 
archways and dingy little houses, with 
square holes for windows. 

Squalid women stared at him with 
bleared eyes, and called after him with 
harsh laughter; children huddled together 
on the doorsteps, and sought shelter from 
the cold rain; drunkards staggered about 
on the slippery pavement, and reeled 
out of the way of the horse, shaking 
their fists at it and muttering curses. A 
mournful silence prevailed, save where a 
short fight was taking place outside a 
beer-shop, and a crowd had gathered 
round the combatants, urging them on 
with oaths and cries. The gas-light, 
burning dimly at the corner of the street, 
cast flickering shadows on their sallow 
faces. It was all wonderfully life-like, 
and Stephen King shuddered as he saw 
these things, but the Man at his side saw 
nothing; ever silent, he gazed before him 
with vacant eyes. The moon hung low 
in the sky like a ball of amber, and from 
time to time a black cloud sailed across 
it and hid it from his view. The streets 
grew narrower and more gloomy; the 
few gas lamps, blurred by the damp mist, 
gave forth the faintest spark of light. 
At last the cab drew up at the top of a 
dark lane. The Silent Man descended. 
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Stephen felt impelled to do the same. 
The cabman drove quickly away. All 
that night Stephen remained by the 
other’s side. He could not leave him. 
Some horrible influence compelled him 
to follow the Man who was so like him¬ 
self. The Man led him into strange 
places: he saw sights that sickened and 
disgusted him. The dream quite came 
up to the recollection of what his childish 
nightmares had been. He saw poverty, 
crime, and vice steal forth from their 
hovels and rub shoulders with him— 
Stephen King the millionaire. But they 
did not seem to notice him; they had 
eyes only for the Silent Man. 

Together they went into low, evil¬ 


looking houses, where men and women 
sang, and drank, and danced until the 
night grew old with merriment. Sailors 
of all nations crept in like hunted 
animals; their cruel faces were sodden 
with drink, and they quarrelled with each 
other incessantly in queer, foreign 
tongues. And when the glare of the gas¬ 
lights began to pale before the grey 
dawn the Silent Man fell asleep in a 
chair. He had been drinking heavily, 
and his head was bent forward on his 
breast. Women looked at him and 
laughed. 

Stephen gazed at him with tired eyes; 
he seemed to see himself as in a glass, 
and the reflection was not a pleasant 
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one. He began to wish that he could 
wake up. The dream no longer interested 
him ; it had lost the charm of novelty. 
And the women crept away, and the 
Sjlent Man slept on, until at length some 
sailors spied him and began to whisper 


rest, unbuttoned the sleeping man’s coat 
and felt in the pockets of his waistcoat; 
he did this so roughly that the Man 
awoke, and, seeing that he was being 
robbed, sprang at the sailor who was 
bending over him. A sharp fight ensued. 



‘‘THE SILENT MAN HAD DRAWN A KNIFE” 


to each other. After deliberating for a 
minute they came softly over to him, 
and began to feel in his pockets. Their 
eyes glittered, and a look of joy came 
into their cruel faces, for they found 
money in plenty. Gold, silver, and bank¬ 
notes they took from him. 

At last one, more avaricious than the 


The Silent Man struggled desperately : 
he uttered no cry, but his eyes flashed 
like diamonds, and the veins in his fore¬ 
head stood out like knotted cords. But 
he was like to be overpowered, for he was 
wrestling with four strong men. Stephen 
felt sorry that he was being worsted in 
the fight, and he longed to be able to 
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help him, but he could not. A moment 
later he saw to his horror that the Silent 
Man had drawn a knife from his pocket 
and had stabbed the sailor who had 
robbed him. The man fell heavily. 

Then the Silent Man breathed hard, 
and glared around him ; he saw that the 
other sailors had taken long knives from 
their pockets and were coming towards 
him. With a spring like that of a wild 
cat he leapt at the nearest man and 
buried the blood-stained knife in his 
breast. The man staggered back, and 
sank into a chair with a deep groan. 
The Silent Man flung the knife on the 
ground and fled ; and Stephen, glancing 
at it, saw that it had a quaint ivory 
handle, inlaid with gold and precious 
stones, and he recognised it as one that 
he had in his library at home. 

He was horrified, but he told himself 
that it was but a dream, and he laughed 
at his bewilderment of the moment, and 
resigned himself to the old familiar 
position of onlooker at what he felt 
assured were the visionary fortunes of 
the Man who was so like himself. 
And so the dream went on with pain¬ 
ful realism. He saw the Silent Man 
captured one night in a low lodging- 
house, and saw him later on tried for 
murder. He saw the dingy old court, 
the crowd of long-robed barristers, the 
grim face of the judge, and finally he 
heard the Silent Man condemned to 
death, and he felt sorry for him, for he 
knew that he was not really guilty of 
the awful crime of murder. But he 
whom he pitied seemed indifferent to 
the fate that awaited him ; he never 
spoke a word, and his face was calm and 
impassive, as though it were a block of 
cold marble. Then, as the dream went 
on, he saw him sitting in his prison cell, 
and one morning he saw a man come in 
and bind his arms with rope, and a 
clergyman with a grave, sad face, spoke 
earnestly to him, but the Silent Man 
never answered a word ; and they led 
him along a stone passage, and a bell 
tolled mournfully outside. 

And Stephen, following behind him, 
began to be afraid, for he knew that the 
Silent Man was going to his death. 

But he smiled to himself, for he re¬ 


membered that it was but a vision, and 
he knew that he would soon wake up, 
and find everything as it had been when 
he fell asleep. 

And he saw the Silent Man mount the 
gallows, and they put a white cloth over 
his head,and the clergyman prayed aloud. 

And he was indeed afraid, and he said 
to himself, “ I must awake!” 

And then by a supreme struggle, by 
an effort of will which seemed to rend 



“condemned” 

him through and through, Stephen King 
assembled his being, and brought to¬ 
gether that part of him which had been 
the onlooker, and his physical self—not 
to find himself sitting in the shaded 
radiance of his study, but standing he 
knew not where. 

He felt that something was over his 
face, shutting out the light of Heaven 
from his eyes, and he tried to put up his 
hands to take away the thing that was 
over his head, but he could not do so, 
for his arms were bound tightly to his 
side. . . . He heard a man’s voice 
uttering prayers, and the deep tone of 
a bell fell on his ears. And Stephen 
King cried aloud in his agony, for he 
knew that that which he had dreamt 
had been no dream, but that the Silent 
Man was—himself. 



A Tragic Experiment 

WRITTEN BY H. PARK BOWDEN. ILLUSTRATED BY J. H. BACON 


A—AHA!” 

The hearty, masculine laugh 
from the adjoining room made 
the girl start in her light 
slumber—for girl she still was in years, 
though a wedding-ring gleamed on one 
slender hand, while the other infolded 
the wee, bare foot of the sleeping infant 
at her side. 

Another hilarious outburst, and she 
opened her eyes with a deep-drawn sigh. 
For some minutes she lay quite still, 
listening to the two voices in the next 
room. One was her husband’s, speaking 
in quick, nervous jerks, as was his wont 
when excited; the other, which was 
characterised by a certain racy buoyancy, 
was strange to her ears. 

“ Another of his medical friends,” she 
thought, her straight, delicate brows con¬ 
tracting. For she felt instinctively that 
his fellow-students, all, more or less, 
held the opinion that Herman Churchill 
had committed the height of folly in 
hampering himself with a penniless wife, 
when he had barely wherewithal to sup¬ 
port himself. 

And this distressing conviction was 
ever attended by a still more distressing 
presentiment that, sooner or later, he 
would himself become imbued with their 
opinion—would rue the day when he had 
set love above ambition. Already a 
reserved constraint was beginning to 
mark his manner towards her. 

O why, she asked herself sadly, why 
did she ever let her heart be swayed by 
his passionate protest: “ If you let your 
uncle marry—or, rather, sell you to that 
old reprobate—you will ruin your own 
life and mine. I don’t care a jot for 
success unless I can share it with you— 
my wife!” 

And yet, remembering the flood of 
tenderness that had overflowed her soul 
as she listened to that sudden caressing 


cadence in his vehement voice, she could 
not but feel that love would again prove 
all-prevailing, could she re-live that 
fateful hour in the peaceful, old mauso¬ 
leum garden. 

“O baby, if I could only help him, 
could only do something to prove my 
love—and strengthen his!" she mur¬ 
mured, pressing her cheek to the little 
dark head beside her. 

Then she gently loosened the grasp of 
the tiny, pink fingers that had closed on 
the girdle of her robe, and quietly rose 
from the bed. Going to a quaintly- 
framed old mirror, she arranged hei 
short, ruffled curls, which, being fair and 
soft as floss silk, formed a sort of aureole 
about her small, well-shaped head. The 
extreme paleness of her complexion 
strikingly intensified the clear, rich 
colouring of her eyes— 

Deep and Dark, 

Solemn and true, 

Pansy eyes 
Of the noblest blue. 

Presently she moved to the arched, 
ornate window, and stepped out on the 
balcony—one of those marvels of carved 
woodwork that beautify the streets of 
Lahore; and resting her arms on the 
latticed parapet, she looked listlessly 
down on the narrow Oriental street 
that she had thought so quaint and 
picturesque when first she came here 
after her runaway marriage. 

Three rooms over a lapidary’s shop 1 
It had sorely vexed the poor but proud 
medical student that he should have no 
better home to offer the daintily-nur¬ 
tured girl. However, by dint of various 
bargains among the neighbouring bric-a- 
brac shops, he had made two of the 
scantily-furnished rooms replete with 
artistic beauty. The third he reserved 
as his own special den, where he pursued 
his medical studies. This room also 
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opened on to the balcony; and the voices 
of the two men within came with audible 
distinctness through the open doorway, 
near which stood a flowering shrub. 

“ But just consider, twenty thousand 
deaths annually from snake-bite—and 
you question whether my experiment is 
justifiable! ” 

The raised excited tones of her hus¬ 
band’s voice rang out clearly. With a 
curiosity bordering on apprehension she 
moved towards the window listening 
intently. 

“ Now don’t blaze out like that, old 
fellow : the thermometer and my nerves 
forbid it! Since you place such faith in 
this antitoxin you are naturally bent on 
making the final test; but I can’t say 
my confidence in its efficacy comes up 
to yours—I should be sorry indeed to 
submit myself to cobra virus, as you so 
coolly talk of doing.” 

As the good-humoured, pacifying 
reply fell on her ear, horror blanched her 
face to an ashy pallor ; and she was 
taking an impulsive step forward to 
enter the room when she was arrested 
by his friend putting the question that 
throbbed in her brain. 

“And when do you intend making 
this experiment on yourself? ” 

“ Not until after the 24th—the anni¬ 
versary of my wedding-day.” 

The pause that followed was terribly 
eloquent to her. Despite the confidence 
he had evidently professed, he must 
certainly fear that this horrible experi¬ 
ment, whatever it was, might prove fatal. 
He would not hazard the chance of that 
day finding her —a widow. She leant, 
faint and trembling, against the frame¬ 
work of the door, concealed from their 
view by the thick foliage of the 
syringa. 

“ Aye, what about your wife and child? 
What would become of them if the worst 
should happen ? ” 

“ They would be well provided for. 
In that case the Maharajah would settle 
an annuity of 10,000 rupees on her— 
more than I could earn for many a year 
to come if I were to peg on in the 
ordinary way.” 

All the chafing bitterness against 
poverty and obscurity that she knew had 


long rankled in his breast, seemed con¬ 
centrated in that short sentence. 

“ But if, as is far more likely,” he con¬ 
tinued quickly, “the test fulfils my ex¬ 
pectations, he intends establishing an 
institution to be devoted to the practice 
of my discovery.” 

“Well, he can’t do more than that, 
certainly—unless he would allow the 
ultra test to be made on his august 
self!” 

“ And now, Rutland, I want you to be 
a witness when I make it.” 

“ Good Heavens, man, don’t ask me 
that! I’d a hundred times rather stand 
second in the most bloodthirsty duel.” 

“ I am sorry you feel like that about 
it, for you are the only friend I have, 
except the fellows at the hospital; and 
I would rather not take any of them 
into my confidence. Won’t you think 
better of it and give me your promise ? ” 

“ Since you put it in that light, old 
fellow, I will pocket my scruples rather 
than leave you in the lurch. And now 
you are duly inoculated, I suppose there 
is nothing more to be done until you 
make this experiment. But where shall 
you make it—here ? ” 

“ Yes, Bedeen, the snake-charmer lives 
overhead, and he has a cobra among his 
collection whose poison fangs have not 
been extracted. In fact, that is one of 
the reptiles from which I have obtained 
the virus I’ve used in immunising the 
horse—one the Maharajah placed at my 
service some months back. Of course, 
you won’t mention this to my wife. 1 
haven’t breathed a word of it to her,” he 
added, his enthusiastic tone suddenly 
subdued to one of compunctious con¬ 
straint. 

“So I concluded—else she would have 
prevailed on you to abandon it." 

“Abandon it—never! This is no pet 
hobby, man; it is the master passion of 
my life!” 

The short, decisive avowal made her 
shrink as from a blow. Of what use to 
raise her appeal as wife and mother? 
Ambition ruled supreme in his breast, 
and this awful venture of his promised 
to crown it with honour—promised to 
raise him above the dead level of 
struggling poverty. And on the chance 
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of that promise being fulfilled, he was 
orepared to stake his life. But did her 
anguish and desolation count naught? 

Stifling the rising sob in her throat, 
she again bent forward as the stranger’s 
voice broke the silence. 

“Well, we must hope that she will 
soon know of it as an invaluable dis¬ 
covery that will rank her 
husband with Pasteur 
and Behring. Inocula¬ 
tion against cobra-bite 
would be a boon indeed 
to India and every 
snake-ridden country. 

Going? I should say so 
— I must be at Govern¬ 
ment House by four 
o’clock.” 

There was a move¬ 
ment within the room, 
a few parting words, and 
a minute later she saw 
a soldierly - looking 
young fellow hurry away 
down the street. 

Her first impulse was 
to go straight to her 
husband and beseech 
him to desist from this 
horrible experiment. 

But then there rang 
through her head those 
sharp, determinate 
words: “Abandon it— 
never 1 ” And a tragic 
sense of the immuta¬ 
bility of his purpose, the 
utter impotence of any 
such appeal benumbed 
her heart. 

But the next minute 
it bounded anew as a 
sudden, point-blank 
thought glared upon her 
brain. For one moment she quailed, 
then faced it stedfastly, bravely, aye 
even gladly, as a revelation empowering 
her to “ prove her love and strengthen 
his.” 

A look of strong resolve subduing the 
agitation of her face, she turned and 
entered the room she had dignified with 
the name of “ laboratory.” 

He was in his shirt-sleeves bending 


over a table littered with bottles, retorts, 
mortars and various instruments. 

He looked round with a start that 
showed to what a pitch of nervous 
excitement he had been wrought by his 
recent discussion. Indeed, the fire of it 
was still flushing his thin, dark face, still 
burning in his deep-set, grey eyes. 


DRAWING OP HER LOOSE SLEEVE 1 ' 

“ So you have had your nap, little one 
—but I am afraid it hasn’t done you 
much good; you look as white as a 
witch!” he said, taking her face between 
his hands, and looking down on it with a 
remorseful intentness, that would have 
roused her wonderment but for the 
terrible knowledge she had just gleaned. 

“Do I, Herman; I suppose it’s the 
heat,” she replied carelessly. “ But who 
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has been with you? I was on the 
balcony just now and saw him leave.” 

“O—you mean Captain Rutland. I 
hope to introduce him to you the next 
time he calls,” he answered, meeting her 
upraised eyes with an uneasy look. “ I 
would have done so now, had I known 
you were on the balcony. How long 
have you been there?” 

“ Only a minute or two, but long 
enough to hear that you have made some 
wonderful discovery that will make 
cobra-bite harmless. I caught a few 
words, and then I couldn’t resist listening. 
Why have you never said anything about 
it to me?” she added, with an assumed 
touch of pique. 

He was silent for half a minute, won¬ 
dering how much of their conversation 
she had heard, and casting about in his 
mind how to answer her so as to divulge 
nothing of the dangerous nature of his 
enterprise. 

“Because, sweet Inquisitor, I wanted 
to ascertain that the treatment does 
indeed confer immunity before I raised 
your hopes. At present it is doubtful 
whether it will prove a success or 
failure.” 

“And when shall you know?” she 
asked, keeping her eyes the while on the 
pestle she was fingering. 

“Not until—until someone who has 
been inoculated happens to be bitten.” 

She drew her breath quickly. 

“Then I suppose you will be anxious 
to get as many people as possible inocu¬ 
lated?” 

At this question a look of relief relaxed 
the harassed contraction of his dark, 
heavily-marked brows. Evidently she 
had only heard their closing remarks. 

“Just so. As soon as I have obtained 
my diploma I must scout for patients,” 
he said, adopting a light tone. And 
turning away, he applied himself to 
arranging some bottles on a shelf. 

The next minute her hand was laid on 
his arm. 

“ Let me be your first patient, Herman; 
I want you to inoculate me.” 

“You!” he exclaimed, swinging round 
and looking at her blankly. 

“Yes, me. Preparing is preventing, 
you know,” she said, attempting a smile 


that quickly died on her lips. “I su&»- 
pose it is much the same as being vac¬ 
cinated?” she added, drawing up her 
loose sleeve. 

“Yes, but not now, Muriel mine—wait 
until you are stronger.” And stooping, 
he tenderly kissed the rounded softness 
of her arm, and drew down her sleeve. 
But she pushed it up again with a show 
of petulance. 

“ No, no, you must do it now. I won’t 
be refused !” 

He stood irresolute, being, in fact, in 
an awkward dilemma; knowing as he 
did that in her state of health she must 
not be thwarted ; and that by the same 
reason the injection of the serum might 
be attended by danger. But he quickly 
perceived there was a middle course open 
to him: he must practise a little decep¬ 
tion. 

“ You are a very headstrong little 
woman !” he said, assuming a yielding 
manner. And going to a side table, he 
hastily browned some water to the simili¬ 
tude of serum. Then returning to her 
side, he proceeded to make a subcu¬ 
taneous injection beneath her milk-white 
skin. 

“ Have you had this idea in your mind 
long ?” she asked, as he carefully used 
the hypodermic syringe. 

“ About eighteen months or so. You 
have heard me speak of the Maharajah ? 
Well, he has taken the keenest interest 
in the subject; and has, I believe, every 
confidence in my success. He used to 
come to the hospital to see how a servant 
of his who had met with an accident was 
getting on. One morning, Houghton, 
the head surgeon, introduced me to his 
Highness, and since then he has often 
had a chat with me. On one occasion 
he told me that he had lost his only son 
through his being bitten by a cobra; and 
then I was led to tell him how I was 
bent on this—but you are trembling from 
head to foot! There’s not the least 
danger in this, my own, else I would not 
do it for the world 1” 

If he had but known what was the 
bitter prevision that was overwhelming 
her soul'—he, a bereaved, grief-stricken 
man. bending over her lifeless body. 

“ There, dearissima, you have been a 
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pattern patient,” he said, pressing his 
lips to her cold, damp forehead. 

“ Will one injection be sufficient ? ” 
she asked, with a quivering lip, as she 
drew down her sleeve 

“ Quite sufficient,” he answered, not 
without a twinge of conscience at so 
imposing on her faith. “ And now, my 
sweet, you had better go and lie down 
again for a bit with the kiddy. I wonder 
he hasn’t been piping for his mother 
long before this.” 

A spasm as of acutest pain contracted 
her delicate features as he mentioned the 
child ; and without another word she 
hastened from the room. 

“ And about what time do you think 
you will be home, Herman ? ” 

“ That will all depend on the Pro¬ 
fessor’s longwindedness; but I daresay I 
shall be back by seven o’clock.” 

fc Seven, and now it is just four,” she 
said slowly, looking at the little bronze 
clock with an expression that fairly 
puzzled him, such shrinking dread did it 
betray. She had never before taken his 
leaving her so much to heart. But 
doubtless, like himself, she had been 
counting on their spending this red- 
letter day—the anniversary of their 
wedding—in close companionship. 

“ I wish to my heart I were not 
obliged to leave you, Muriel mine. I 
am afraid the time will hang heavy on 
your hands, and I am sure that young 
Nabob will,” noticing with concern how 
pale and exhausted she looked as she 
lifted the open-eyed infant from his 
cradle and held him up for his father to 
kiss. 

Was it the last time she would see 
him caress the child she had borne him? 

The question held her mute. 

“ Good-bye, sweet wife, I will sheer 
off home as soon as I possibly can. And 
after dinner we will go for a quiet stroll 
together—you don’t get out enough, I 
am sure! ” 

And drawing wife and child within 
his arms he tenderly kissed the tiny baby 
face, and the one that was so strangely 
pale and wistful, 

-Solemn with unutterable thought. 

And love and aspiration. 


“ O, my baby, is it for the last, the last 
time? ” she moaned, as from the balcony 
she watched him going down the street, 
his tall athletic figure dwarfing all those 
he passed. On reaching the corner he 
looked back and waved his hand. The 
next moment he was lost to sight 




“ DRAWING WIFE AND CHILD WITHIN His 


The child cooed and stretched his 
little limbs within her arms, as though 
to call her attention to himself. How 
those little inarticulate sounds smote her 
heart! 

Returning to the room she touched a 
handbell. It was answered by a native 
girl, the lapidary’s daughter, who for a 
slender wage had gladly undertaken the 
duties of nurse to the little new-comer. 

She at once produced a feeding-bottle 
from some folds of flannel, for to 
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Muriel’s grief the dearest prerogative of 
motherhood had been denied her. But 
now she felt that had it been otherwise 
she could not have risked a danger that 
might leave the little one motherless. 

Her bosom heaved at the thought, as 
she laid him in his cradle and placed the 
mouthpiece between his eager lips. 

For some minutes after the ayah had 
left the room she knelt by his side watch¬ 
ing him contentfully absorbing the milk. 

At last, with a long quivering breath 
she rose to her feet, and seating herself 
at a table she drew some writing 
materials before her. 

But she had not written half-a-dozen 
lines when the pen dropped from her 
nerveless fingers, and she bowed her face 
on her arm in a paroxysm of anguish. 

For some while her bitter sobs mingled 
with the child’s gurgling suction, which 
suddenly gave place to a wailing cry. 

In an instant she was bending over 
the cradle, stifling her grief in order to 
croon a lullaby. After a time, the little 
fellow dropped asleep; but his half-closed, 
azure-gleaming eyes seemed to be keep¬ 
ing an appealing watch on her, while his 
wee, hot fingers tightly grasped one of 
hers, as if they strove to withhold her 
from her dread purpose—strove to bind 
her to life, and all its sweet obliga¬ 
tions. 

Her face worked with the conflictive 
emotions convulsing her heart. But 
yearningly tender as was her love towards 
the child, it was an infinitely surpassing 
love that urged her to take her life in her 
hands, and, if needs be, lay it down as a 
saving sacrifice. 

The little clock chimed five. She 

started and shivered. 

“ One hour gone—Bedeen will be back 
soon. I must be quick.” 

But for yet another minute she hung 
over the cradle, watching, with dry, burn¬ 
ing eyes, the little flushed cheek, the 
moist coral lips, and the tiny dark circlets 
of hair on his fair baby brow. 

Returning to the table, she finished 
her letter in feverish haste; and having 
folded and addressed it to her husband, 
she again rang the bell. 

“ I want you to sit by baby, Zeziah,” 
she said, when the girl appeared; •“ and 


if my husband returns before I do, give 
him this." 

The girl promised to do so, looking 
with wonder the while at her mistress’s 
drawn, blanched face. 

Not trusting herself to even glance 
towards the cradle, Muriel left the room, 
and slowly mounted the narrow, winding 
stairs that led to the house-top, where 
she knew Bedeen was wont to let his 
snakes bask during the sunny hours. 
He only exhibited his craft in the morn¬ 
ing, so she could count on finding the 
reptiles at home—and the man himself 
absent; for, business over, it was his 
habit to seek the pleasures of the cafe 
over the way. 

Another minute, and she stood on 
the broad, parapeted space, in a flood of 
amber sunshine. Shading her eyes, she 
looked shrinkingly around, drawing her 
breath sharply as her gaze encountered 
two closely-wired cages—one containing 
a large cobra-de-capello, the other a 
number of rat-snakes. 

And now the manifold coils of the 
cobra stirred, and, rearing its head, it 
fixed a pair of small glittering eyes on 
her. 

She stood still as a statue, her gaze 
held in horrible fascination; and despite 
the warmth of the sunshine, an icy 
numbness seized her limbs and gripped 
her heart. 

Averting her eyes with an effort, she 
looked away at the golden dome of a 
distant mosque, above which a flock of 
white pigeons were softly hovering. The 
fair, peaceful sight stilled, in a measure, 
the panic in her breast, and turning, she 
moved slowly over the well-worn tiles 
towards the deadly reptile. 

It was still rearing its head in watchful 
alertness, and as she drew near, it ex¬ 
panded its hood, and darted out a slender, 
forked tongue. 

She shrank back a pace, intertwin¬ 
ing her fingers in an agony of repug¬ 
nance. Had it been a poisoned potion 
she must drink, she would not have 
flinched ; but to meet death in this form, 
to let those venomous fangs fasten in 
her flesh—what wonder that every nerve 
quivered, every instinct recoiled. 

She closed her eyes and bowed her 
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head in agonised prayer. But the next 
minute the twanging of a vina and a 
man’s strong, gay voice rose distractingly 
from the street below. 

Her hands dropped from her damp, 
white face, and with a quick movement 
she stepped to the cage 
and thrust her fingers 
between the wires. 

At first the enraged 
cobra swayed its head 
from side to side, emit¬ 
ting at the same time a 
low, threatening noise. 

Suddenly the movement 
was suspended, the head 
being held in erect fixity. 

Then, swift as a lance, it 
darted forward. 

* * * • 

“I hope nothing ails 
her. It’s seldom she 
fails to be on the look¬ 
out for me—though, to 
be sure. I’m more than 
an hour late,” said Her¬ 
man Churchill to him¬ 
self, as he sent an eager 
look ahead to the carved 
wooden balcony from 
which his fair young 
wife had so often smiled 
a welcome on him. 

It was long since he 
had returned home with 
so light a step, for the 
grim danger that had 
clouded his ambitious 
hopes had been sum¬ 
marily swept aside by 
the most signal success. 

On reaching the Mayo 
Hospital that afternoon 
he had found that a 
cobra-bitten field 
labourer had just been 
admitted. In prepara¬ 
tion for such an accident Churchill had 
for some time past provided himself 
with a phial of the immunised serum; 
and now, as the man was evidently 
beyond ordinary treatment, the doctors 
consented to try this new remedy. The 
serum was accordingly injected, and 
speedily manifested its antagonising 


power to the anxious eyes of the medical 
watchers. 

Their warm congratulations when the 
patient’s recovery was ensured still rung 
in the young fellow’s ears, adding to his 
eagerness to impart this long hoped-for 
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success to his wife. With no longer a 
compunctious reluctance to meet her 
earnest gaze, he hastened on into the 
house, and up the stairs to their sitting- 
room. 

The ayah was pacing the room, the 
baby in her arms, and a troubled look on 
her swarthy face. 
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A TRAGIC EXPERIMENT 


In reply to his anxious inquiries after 
his wife she said that she thought her 
mistress had gone out, and handed him 
the note she had left for him. 

Tearing it open he eagerly scanned 
the unevenly written, incoherently 
worded message: 

“ Forgive me, Herman, my husband, 
If I have done wrong, but I cannot let 
you risk it I overheard more than you 
thought the other day when Captain 
Rutland was with you. I heard how 
you are bent on making an experiment 
that may cost you your life—how no 
appeal of mine could induce you to 
abandon it 

“To lose you, the love of my life, the 
father of my child—the fear of it was 
like a knife in my heart. I felt as if I 
should lose my reason, until I saw that 
I need not stand helplessly by; I could 
step between you and danger—could test 
your discovery on myself. 

“ And so I persuaded you to inoculate 
me. If it should fail I would infinitely 
rather die for you, my Herman, than live 
without you. My whole being is bound 
up in yours. 


ir 

“ When I have written this I am going 
up on the roof. I know Bedeen keeps 
his cobra there-” 

He waited to read no further, but still 
grasping the letter dashed from the room, 
up the stairs, and out on the house-top. 

And there the dreaded sight con¬ 
fronted his starting eyes. 

She lay stretched, quiet and motion¬ 
less, close by the cobra’s cage, her 
deathly white face turned up to the sun¬ 
set glow—that was powerless to soften 
its frozen look of horror. 

With an agonised groan he caught 
hold of her rigid hands and closely ex¬ 
amined them. But the small, red 
punctures he dreaded to see were no¬ 
where visible. Then, as he marked the 
absence of any symptom of poisoning, it 
dawned ’ On his frenzied brain that a 
Heaven-sent swoon had timely prevented 
her self-sacrifice; and he caught her to 
his breast in a passion of thankful joy. 

A tremor of limb and quiver of eyelid 
told him that consciousness was return¬ 
ing to her, and the next minute their 
eyes were meeting once more in perfected 
love. 









The Tale of a Terrier 

WRITTEN DY HENRY MARTLEY. ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. HARTRICK 


W HEN Professor Etlinger fell in 
love, he did not behave him¬ 
self as an elderly scientist 
should. Fiction has taught 
us to know and love the elderly scientist 
under the circumstances. The white- 
haired benevolent old man emerges from 
lifelong studies in his laboratory, and his 
eyes fall dreamily through his spectacles 
on a fresh young girl. Two endings are 
then possible. Either the fresh young 
girl marries another man and the Pro¬ 
fessor sees his mistake and goes pathetic¬ 
ally back to his laboratory, or, another 
and more popular ending, she proposes 
to him in a charming winsome way, be¬ 
cause he is too absent-minded to do so 
himself. 

But, as I say, Professor Etlinger be¬ 
haved himself unprofessionally. Per¬ 
haps he felt that, being neither white- 
haired nor benevolent, nor endowed with 
spectacles, he could not act the part 
properly. Also, though he possessed a 
laboratory where he made strange smells, 
he had not lived there all his life. As a 
matter of fact, he was an exceedingly 
wide-awake grizzled man, who from his 
conversation, we gathered, had seen most 
places in the world. Who he was we did 
not exactly know. I have always sus¬ 
pected him of being a German, though 
he denied the accusation, and spoke 
English perfectly. We were also igno¬ 
rant of his reasons for settling in Elm- 
borough. Some of the inhabitants con¬ 
jectured him to be a coiner, seeking quiet, 
while others attributed his presence to 
the excellence of our gravel soil. Per¬ 
sonally I had never troubled myself 
about him till it became apparent that 
he was paying attentions to Elsie Wilmot 
It seemed exceedingly silly of so clever 
a man to do such a thing, because the 
announcement of Elsie’s engagement to 
Jack Anstruther was a mere matter of 


weeks: but the Professor did begin to 
pay her attention, and he did it rather 
well. When he chose to talk he was the 
best talker that I ever heard. I looked 
on with amusement at the duel, knowing 
that girls do not fall in love even with 
the best books of travels. 

About half way through the Long 
Vacation Jack proposed and was ac¬ 
cepted. I met him on his way back 
from the Wilmots on the day of the 
fateful event, and he was as deliriously 
excited as though it had been totally 
unexpected. After giving him my con¬ 
gratulations and listening to his ravings 
for a few minutes, I resumed my walk. 
Shortly afterwards I sighted the Pro¬ 
fessor ahead of me, and I chuckled 
maliciously. When I had overtaken 
him and had passed the time of day with 
him, I inquired whether he had heard 
the news? These I told him as flatly 
and plumply as I could. Being a man 
of the world he managed to conceal his 
feelings fairly well, but there was a look 
about his eyes which somewhat surprised 
me. It was a look more of amusement 
than anger. I concluded that he had 
taken his defeat philosophically as a part 
of the futility of the female mind. 

In a day or two Jack told me casually 
that Miss Wilmot had lost her fox terrier 
Gipsy, and was greatly disturbed at the 
loss. At the time I made some foolish 
remark about the course of true love, 
and thought no more of the. matter. 
After a few days I went with Jack to 
the Wilmots one Sunday afternoon, and 
then for the first time I began to be 
puzzled. 

As we walked up the drive to the 
house I heard Mrs. Wilmot’s voice from 
the window, “ Elsie, please come in and 
sit down. You’ve been doing nothing 
but run up and down the lawn for the 
last half hour.” 
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I smiled, for I knew Miss Wilmot 
ordinarily to be lazy and languorous, 
and I made a mental note of the im¬ 
patience of lovers. 

She came round the corner of the 
house and I remarked a change in her. 


Her walk I knew well, but that day she 
moved with a kind of slouch. When 
we came into the house I still observed 
her, and there was an unaccountable 
something about her which disturbed 
me. We had been talking politely to 
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Mrs. Wilmot for a few minutes, when 
Elsie suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Mother, I’m certain there’s a mouse 
on the curtain.” 

Poor Mrs. Wilmot stood up and drew 
her dress about her with apprehension. 

Elsie got down on her knees to 
examine the curtain. 

“ O, Jack,” she exclaimed, “ isn’t it 
fun ? Won’t we just kill it if we can get 
it ? ” 

“ Elsie, come here,” said J ack with a 
pained look and almost roughly. I had 
known Elsie from childhood, and from 
my knowledge of her I should not have 
thought Jack’s tone was exactly the 
way to persuade her. However, she got 
up submissively and came back to her 
chair. 

“ Have you heard anything of Gipsy?” 
I asked, wishing to change the conver¬ 
sation. 

“ Nothing,” answered Mrs. Wilmot. 

“ You must miss him dreadfully, Elsie,” 
I suggested. 

“ O, Gipsy?” she said jauntily ; “ I 
don’t know that I ever cared much for 
the little beast. He used to run about 
on four legs and bark and that kind of 
thing.” 

“ Why, of course he walked about on 
four legs,” I answered with a puzzled 
feeling. 

“ Of course,” she said hastily and 
flushed. “ I say, Jack, don’t you think 
we might all go for a good, fast walk ? 
Do let’s be jolly and sensible.” 

Mrs. Wilmot saved Jack from the 
good, fast walk, and I soon afterwards 
took my leave. I was not exactly happy 
in my mind about the engagement; but 
Jack said nothing, and I concluded that 
I had intervened in an interval of dif¬ 
ference of opinion, and that Elsie was 
merely teasing Jack in an elaborate way. 

After a week or two Jack and I 
returned to Oxford—we were both at 
the same college. Jack was moody and 
abstracted, but a young man takes even 
his most intimate friend as he finds him, 
and I thought little of the subject. 
However, about a fortnight after the 
beginning of term, Jack and I were 
loafing in his rooms when we noticed 
the sound of a disturbance in the Lodge. 


We heard the porter objurgating and 
the yelp of a kicked and frightened dog. 
He moved to the window and looked 
out. 

“ No,” he gasped; “it can’t be. Yes, it 
is. Gipsy!” 

He ran into the Quad, and sure 
enough it was Gipsy, who was being 
pursued by an enraged porter, assisted 
by two amused scouts. The dog rushed 
up to him and leaped round him with 
wild cries of joy. Jack picked him up 
and carried him to his rooms, regardless 
of the porter. He fed him and laid him 
on the sofa. Gipsy slept uneasily, and 
at intervals raised his head and gazed at 
Jack with a wistful, yearning look. Jack 
could not understand the matter. The 
animal was splashed and draggled, and 
had evidently travelled a long way. 

“ What the deuce does it all mean ? ” 
asked Jack. “ It seemed as if he came 
to look for me. But that’s absurd, the 
beast always used to hate me. By-the- 
bye, I hope it is Gipsy, and not some 
other man’s dog.” 

He rose and looked at the collar. 
Yes, there plain enough was Elsie’s 
name and address. 

“ Poor little beast,” said he ; “ how did 
he get here? ” 

The dog licked his face in a wild 
ecstasy of affection. 

“ By Jove, it is queer. But I can’t 
keep him here. I must get someone in 
the town to keep him till I can send him 
back to Elsie.” 

After lunch Jack and I sallied out 
with the dog to seek a temporary home 
for the latter in a neighbouring stable. 
In the porch we stopped to read the 
notices on the board, and turned to 
behold before us, Briggs, our junior 
dean, who had lately entered on his 
duties as Proctor. Briggs was an un¬ 
pleasant, fussy person, even as an ordi¬ 
nary Don, and he had been exercising 
the authority of his newly-acquired 
office in a way that disgraced even a 
Proctor. 

“Your dog, Mr. Anstruther?” he 
inquired, with a savage look at Gipsy, 
who slunk timidly away. 

“ The animal,” he continued, acidly, as 
it tried to edge out of the door, “appears 
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to have a better acquaintance with the 
college regulations than its master. Are 
you not aware that dogs are forbidden 
in college?” 

“ Well,” replied Jack, “ I am taking 
him out. The rule only says that dogs 
must not be brought in.” 

“Your remark,sir,’’said Briggs, severely, 
“ is an impertinent quibble.” 

“ I’m exceedingly sorry, Mr. Briggs,” 
answered Jack, “but this dog has come 
a long way to see me, and there are 
circumstances — private circumstances 


—which have led me to break the 
rules.” 

“ Mr. Anstruther,” rejoined the Proctor, 
savagely, “ I have already expressed my 
opinion of your conduct in bringing the 
dog into college, and you don’t diminish 
your offence by inventing frivolous 
excuses. You shall hear more of this, 
sir. Your attendance at chapel has been 
very irregular, and I strongly suspect 
that you were one of those who were 
playing football in the Quadrangle last 
night.” 

“ At least,” said Anstruther, 
getting angry, “ I don’t want to 
hear any more of it now. Will 
you kindly allow me to obey the 
rules by taking my dog out of 
college at once ? ” 

“ I don’t know about that,” 
piped Briggs, in his squeaky voice. 
He had already made his term oi 
office memorable by some absurd 
regulations about undergraduates’ 
dogs and hydrophobia. “ I don’t 
like the look of that dog of yours 
at all. It seems to me to have 
several symptoms of hydrophobia, 
and if, as you say, and the dog’s 
appearance suggests, it 
has travelled a long way, 
it may have come from 
some infected district. 
I’m strongly inclined to 
have it killed under the 
new regulations.” 

Gipsy uttered a low 
growl. 

“It is,” said the Proc¬ 
tor, “a most dangerous 
dog. You must have it 
examined at once, and 
it’s my opinion that it 
ought to be killed.” 

Then were the hearts 
of several undergradu¬ 
ates gladdened by the 
sight of a fat and angry 
Proctor pursued across 
the Quad by a fox- 
terrier, with brist¬ 
ling mane and 
angry voice. Terror 
gave Briggs speed 
for some twenty 
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yards, but then he remembered Iris 
dignity, and Zeus put it into the heart 
of the outraged man to stop and kick. 
The dog fixed its teeth in the fleshy 
part of his calf, worried it sharply, and 
then trotted back to Jack. The victim 
nursed his wounded limb for a moment 
or two, and rose and walked gravely 
into the Lodge. 

“ Mr. Anstruther,” he said stiffly, “you 
have displayed conduct lacking that 
respect which every gentleman owes to 
every lady. I must ask you to take me 
back to my mother.” 

“Good Heavens!” murmured Jack to 
me. “ The old boy’s so frightened that 
he’s gone a little dotty. I’ll get Gipsy 
out of the way, if you’ll see after Briggs.” 

I helped him up his staircase. He 
seemed dazed, and once took off his cap 
and looked at it in a puzzled way. I 
thought I heard him mutter “ What a 
bonnet!” but I was not sure. However, 
on reaching his rooms, he pulled himself 
together, and dismissed me with his 
usual dignity, assuring me, as was the 
fact, that the wound was a slight one. 

I had been dining at another college, 
and was returning late, congratulating 
myself that, though I was without cap 
and gown, the dog-bite would keep old 
Briggs from lurking near the college, as 
was his habit. However, to my annoy¬ 
ance, when I turned a corner, I ran 
straight into that functionary and his 
bulldogs, and I mentally anathematised 
his excessive sense of duty. 

“ Proctor wishes to speak to you, sir,” 
said a bulldog. 

“ But, my dear Marshal,” I heard the 
Proctor say hurriedly in a low tone to 
that official, “what will people say if I 
am seen talking to young men in the 
streets at night?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied the Marshal with 
some astonishment, “I dunno’ as how 
they’ll say anything different to what 
they alius does.” 

“ But they’ll say such dreadful things 
about me,” persisted the Proctor. 

“ Well, sir,” said the other with a sup¬ 
pressed chuckle, “ gentlemen alius does 
speak rather severely of the Proctor, 
axing your pardon, sir.” 

Briggs gave a start, pressed his hand 


to his forehead and said, “ Of course, of 
course." Then he turned to me and 
inquired rather tremulously: “Are you 
a member of this University, sir ? ” 

I gave him my name and college, 
thinking it rather an unnecessary for¬ 
mality considering how well he knew me. 

“ Well, Mr. Trevor, I must ask you to 
call on me to-morrow at ten,” he began. 
Then a spasm shot across his face. “ I 
mean—hee-hee-hee—my mother would 
be very pleased if you’d drop in after 
breakfast to-morrow.” 

He blushed deeply and cast down his 
eyes. I looked at the Marshal; the 
Marshal gazed at me. We both turned 
our eyes in consternation at the Proctor 
There was an awkward silence. Then 
the Marshal said : “ Hadn’t you better 
be getting home, sir?” adding to me in 
an undertone that Mr. Briggs was very 
queer that night. 

“ Yes," simpered the Proctor, “ I really 
think I must be going now. An revoir , 
Mr. Trevor, don’t forget to call on us.” 

I went back to college filled with 
mystification ; a horrible suspicion was 
beginning to enter my mind, and I 
thought over it for awhile. Then 1 
decided to visit Chatterjee. Chatterjee 
was an elderly Indian who lived in the 
back Quad, and I was rather interested 
in him. I dabbled a little in hypnotism, 
and had discussed with him that question 
and other questions connected with the 
unseen. He could certainly do some 
curious tricks. Chatterjee was, fortu¬ 
nately, still up; and when I had told 
him the facts that led to my suspicion, 
he replied: 

“There’s only one thing I don’t under¬ 
stand about it. Is there anyone in your 
part of the country who knows any¬ 
thing?” 

“I suppose you mean a person who’s 
been to India?” I said. 

“Quite so,” he replied. 

It then flashed across me that Pro¬ 
fessor Etlinger had been in India for 
several years, and that he had been in 
love with Elsie. 

“ It’s quite clear now," he said. “ I can 
prove it easily.” 

He poured some ink into a slop-basin, 
and asked me to look firmly at it. In a 
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few minutes I saw in a blurred mist the 
forms of Elsie and Gipsy. What is 
more, I could hear them speak to each 
other. 

“What is to be done, Gipsy?” asked 
Elsie. 

“I don’t know,” said Gipsy, with a 
dejected depression of his tail. “I want 
to go back and be a terrier again.” 

“And I want to be a girl,” wailed 
Elsie. 

“I suppose you’d like it,” said Gipsy. 


he said he could give me a much better 
one, and who do you think it was ? ” 

“ Who ? ” asked Elsie. 

“Why, that little brute Jowler that 1 
could lick any day—and I will, too, if 
ever I can get back again. I told the 
Squire I’d kill him if he said such a 
thing again, and he went away rather 
hastily.” 

“ O, Gipsy ! ” said Elsie, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ That’s it,” said Gipsy. “ I never can 



“I did at first; but I find it awfully slow. 
One always has to be sitting down, and 
one isn’t allowed to shout. Besides, 
there’s that horrid little curate, who will 
come and talk about Browning and 
Ruskin and people like that.” 

“Poor Gipsy,” said Elsie, “even I 
could hardly stand him.” 

“And then,” continued Gipsy,“there’s 
that horrid old Squire. What do you 
think the old brute said the other day ? 
He told me that I oughtn’t to mind 
losing that terrier of mine, because he 
was such a badly bred little beast. And 


be allowed to behave sensibly. Why, I 
was just having a rat-hunt in the pig¬ 
sty -” 

Then Chatterjee took the bowl away. 

“ It’s perfectly simple,” he said. “Pro¬ 
fessor Etlinger stole the dog, and changed 
its soul with the girl’s soul. That is 
child’s play to a man who knows any¬ 
thing. Then the dog escaped and bit 
Briggs, and when a man-beast like that 
—there are hundreds of them in my 
country — bites anyone, that person 
always gets a sort of human hydro¬ 
phobia from the dog.” 
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“ It’s too horrible,” I said. “ Can 
nothing be done ? Is there no cure ? ” 

“O, the cure is quite simple,” he said: 
“ if the dog bites the girl, the souls would 
change again.” 

“ And what about Briggs?” I asked. 

“O, he would recover. And," he 
added, “ Professor Etlinger would die. 
It’s a risky thing to do what he’s done. 
That’s why you hear of it so seldom. 
If you want a cure, just let me speak to 
the dog for a few minutes, and then send 
it to the girl.” 

I thanked Chatterjee, and soon after¬ 
wards went to bed with my head in a 
whirl Next day Chatterjee interviewed 
Gipsy for a few minutes, and I induced 
Jack to telegraph and send the dog home 
by the afternoon train. 


Two days afterwards Jack got a 
letter from Elsie. I had ceased to be 
surprised at anything, and only recog¬ 
nised the obvious when Jack informed 
me that Gipsy had bitten her, that 
she was in such delight at recovering 
the dog that she took the occurrence 
as a joke, and that Professor Etlinger 
had died suddenly. That ended quite 
happily, perhaps, the oddest episode 
that I can vouch for as true from 
personal knowledge. I have only to 
add that Briggs had to resign his 
Proctorship, and retired to the country 
for awhile, but returned afterwards 
no worse and no better for what 
the doctors declared to be a slight 
nervous derangement brought on by 
overwork. 
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Heaps of Lots 

WRITTEN BY ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT. ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL HARDY 


be sure you all 
remember that 
beautitully clear 
night last week 
ivhen all the clouds 
had gone away over 
:o America to see 
heir friends, and 
here was not the 
least little bit of fog even above the 
Serpentine, and when so many tiny stars 
were awake and winking at all the little 
girls and boys who looked out of the 
window before being tucked up warm in 
bed. I think it must have been those little, 
mischievous, winking stars that put the 
idea into the heads of the twc naughty 
Landseer Lions (Mr. Strand Lion, whose 
nose points towards the Strand, and Mr. 
Piccadilly Lion, whose nose points to¬ 
wards Pall Mall, you know) to go and 
get the statues of our good kings and 
queens and griffins and things into such 
an awful mess. It was all on account 
of a ’bus, too, and the little children of 
London saw the most tremendous 
smash-up when all was finished that had 
ever been. You know I think those 
Landseer Lions do nothing but just lie 
about in Trafalgar Square and look 
good, and spend the whole of the day in 
thinking what wicked things they will 
do next. 

Of course, it was Mr. Strand Lion 
that really thought out the plot, for he 
has the brains, and Mr. Piccadilly Lion 
hasn’t, but is an awfully jolly fellow, 
and does whatever Mr. Strand Lion tells 
him to do. The night I tell you of these 
two lions waited until all the little girls 
and boys had kissed their mammas and 
daddas “ good-night,” and were warmly 
tucked up in blankets, and then Mr. 
Strand Lion he gives a monstrous 
yawn. That wakens Mr. Piccadilly 
Lion up and makes him growl, for he 


doesn’t like to waken up early, and says 
he’s very tired. But Mr. Strand Lion is 
wide awake, and I am pretty sure that 
if any little girl had happened to be 
near Nelson’s Column at that time the 
bad lion would have gobbled her up 
pretty quickly. But, to be sure, all good 
little folk were sound asleep, excepting 
only some who had aches inside from 
having eaten something when no one 
was looking, and they had their 
mammas and nurses sitting beside them 
giving them peppermint and scoldings ; 
sc they were all right. 

After a time Mr. Piccadilly Lion lays 
his head down on his front paws, and he 
looks ever so sleepily at Mr. Strand 
Lion and scarcely wags his tail, he is so 
very lazy. But Mr. Strand Lion he 
hops off the big block of granite, and, 
carrying one hind leg in his hand just 
the way you see a dog do, he goes 
“ hopperty-hop, hopperty-hop ” round 
Trafalgar Square ever so quietly to see 
whether he can find a little fat boy to 
eat. But the fairies that play in the 
fountains they had told the little boys 
all to run off home, and so the cruel 
lion did not find anything to eat. Pre¬ 
sently he comes back and looks up at 
Mr. Piccadilly Lion, and he says : 

“ Hullo, Dilly, how are you to-night?” 

Mr. Piccadilly Lion he is still very 
sleepy, and he growls a little and mur¬ 
murs, “ Leave me alone, please,” and 
“ don’t bother me for a few minutes.” 

So Mr. Strand Lion hops round the 
column and pulls the other two lions’ 
tails just to vex them, for they are good 
lions, and do not go galloping all over 
London after dark like Mr. Strand Lion 
and Mr. Piccadilly Lion do. The two 
good Landseer Lions, of course, start up 
when their tails are pulled, and they tell 
Mr. Strand Lion to go and sit up in his 
proper place like a good lion, but, of 
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course, he only laughs and says : “ By- 
and-bye, milk-sops, I’ll be good by-and- 
bye.” Now, that is what all bad people 
keep saying, you know. 


and gives it such a fright that it nearly 
pitches the King over its head, for, as 
usual, Mr. King Charles was thinking of 
himself and didn’t know what was going 



Away scurried the bad Strand Lion, on under him. Mr. King Charles scolds 
and he creeps up to Mr. King Charles’ Mr. Strand Lion, but the Lion ups and 
horse, and when the King don’t know says he’s the British Lion and never did 
anything about it, he all at once sticks care a snap of his fingers for Mr. King 
a great sharp claw into the poor horse Charles. When Mr. Piccadilly Lion 
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hears this he wakens up right smartly, 
for living in the West End he is very 
loyal, and says: “Why, you East End 
radical,you haven’t fingers to snap;” but 
Mr. Strand says, as saucy as you please: 
“Then I snap the fingers I haven’t got; 
see if that will please you!” 

By this time both Lions have their 
manes on end, and their tails straight 
out, and their eyes glaring, and it looks 
as though they were going to have an 
awful row ; but presently Mr. Strand 
Lion glances over his shoulder and then 
says : “ What are you going to do to¬ 
night, Dilly ? ” and Mr. Dilly lets his 
mane fall down all smooth again and 
says : “ I don’t know quite what to do, I 
feel awfully bored,” and he yawns an 
awful yawn, politely putting his paw up 
to his lips, of course. 

“ What do you say to an autocar ride?” 
suggests Mr. Strand Lion. “ What! Do 
you mean one of those steam ’buses?” 
“Of course I do,” says Mr. Strand Lion; 
but Mr. Dilly Lion says: “ Don’t you 
know I hate steam ’buses ? They have 
done away with all the nice fat horses. 
1 can’t eat steam ’buses, but I like fat 
horses.” Mr.' Strand Lion says : “ I 
don’t like fat horses so much as I like 
little fat boys,” and off he goes galloping 
round the square nosing about just to 
see if he hasn’t overlooked a little girl 
or boy that had forgotten to go home to 
bed. As he passes the two good lions 
they say: “ Why don’t you go to sleep, 
you bad lion,” for they love boys and 
girls, not to eat, but just to love, you 
know. But Mr. Strand Lion doesn’t 
mind a bit what they say, and only 
switches his tail in their faces. 

By this time Mr. Piccadilly Lion has 
got down upon the pavement, and the 
two wicked lions trot off and sit down 
as sociable as you please, on the stone 
steps of St. Martin’s Church, and they 
curl their tails until the tassels rest on 
their front paws, and they sit there 
looking at all the lot of lights and the 
stars. By-and-bye Mr. Strand Lion says: 

“ Let us give the folk a ’bus ride, 
Dilly,” and Mr. Dilly Lion says: “ 1 
don’t understand.” And Mr. Strand 
Lion says, quite impudently: “You never 
do, Dilly. Western people are always 


so thick-headed, just like northern people 
are always so good. It is only us east- 
by-south people who are cute and under¬ 
stand life. I mean, let us get a ’bus and 
take a lot of the statues out for a ride— 
Mrs. Queen Anne, and Mr. Temple-Bar 
Griffin, and Mr. King Charles, and the 
Piccadilly Fountain Cupid, and-” 

But Mr. Dilly Lion stops him and 
asks : “Who is to draw the ’bus ? ” and 
Mr. Strand Lion, who is very sly, says 
“ Why, of course whoever draws the 
’bus has the best of it all, for, you see, 
he can go where he likes. You’ll draw 
the ’bus, and I’ll be conductor.” 

“ I don’t see much fun in drawing the 
’bus,” says Mr. Dilly Lion; but Mr. 
Strand Lion says: “You leave it to me, 
and I’ll show you there will be heaps of 
lots of sport.” 

“ Is the ’bus to be full inside and 
out ? ’’ asks Mr. Dilly, for he doesn’t like 
hard work. “ Of course it will,” answers 
Mr. Strand Lion, and Mr. Dilly Lion 
shakes his head and says: “I’d rather 
be inside sitting down, I would.” “ No 
you would not—no you would not,” says 
Mr. Strand Lion, “ for you do not know 
what I am going to do.” “ What do 
you intend to do ? ” asks Mr. Dilly, for 
he is anxious to hear Mr. Strand Lion’s 
plans. 

But Mr. Strand Lion has no intention 
of telling all about what he has made up 
his mind to do. He just says: “Well, 
the Thames is very muddy across West¬ 
minster Bridge. It would make me 
laugh to see Mrs. Queen Anne and Mr. 
Temple Bar Griffin walking in the mud. 
Wouldn’t you laugh, too, Dilly? ” And 
of course Mr. Piccadilly Lion says he 
would. 

So away the two naughty lions go to 
where a lot of ’buses were sound asleep ; 
and after looking at them all, Mr. Strand 
Lion picks out that big red ’bus that goes 
to Kensington just after a quarter to ten 
every morning; and he harnesses Mr. 
Dilly Lion to the ’bus, and then he jumps 
on behind just like a conductor, and slaps 
the straps against the window on the 
on-side and whistles Whee-uu! And off 
starts Mr. Dilly Lion as fast as he can 
go, up the Strand and along Fleet Street, 
with Mr. Strand Lion leaning away out. 
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calling loudly “Bank! Bank! Bank!” as 
fast as he can, so as to make fun of all 
the sleeping policemen. 

Presently Mr. Dilly Lion comes to 
where Mrs. Queen Anne stands on front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and he brings 
the ’bus to a halt, and Mr. Strand Lion 
steps off as nicely as you please, and 
says: “Hullo! Mrs. Queen Anne, how 
are you going on?” and Mrs. Queen Anne 


up and says: "What? Horses for a 
queen! Not likely. The British Lion 
delights to take care of a Queen,” he 
says; and Mrs. Queen Anne says: “My 
four maids must come with me, then,” 
and Mr. Strand Lion says: “Of course, 
let the girls climb on top. They’ll be 
quite comfortable up there, Pm sure.” 

In gets Mrs. Queen Anne, and after 
she is seated all snug in the far corner. 



she draws her robes round her a little 
tighter and turns up her nose at Mr. 
Strand Lior., because he is so cheeky. 
But she rather likes Mr. Dilly Lion, for 
he is so good-natured and polite; and 
when he says: “Glorious evening, I’m 
sure. We have brought your carriage 
round to see if you would care to take a 
little fresh air, you know,” Mrs. Queen 
Anne looks quite pleased. 

But all at once she asks: “Where are 
the horses?” and Mr. Strand Lion looks 


so that she can look out ahead, her four 
maids-of-honour that sit around the 
base of the pedestal they climb up on top 
laughing at a great rate and saying, 
“ You go first, dear,” and “ O, I dare not. 
You go dear,” and they keep on saying 
that so long that Mr. Strand Lion, who 
is conductor, he shouts “ Now then, my 
dears, are you going on? We’re in a 
hurry we are, we’re no South-Eastern 
express you must remember.” 

So up they all get and Mr. Strand 
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Lion slaps the window with his strap 
and whistles ever so briskly I Vhce-uu! 
and off goes Mr. Dilly Lion, very proud 
to have Mrs. Queen Anne to draw. 
By-and bye the ’bus comes to the Law 
Courts. 

Now, on top of a great square shaft 
lives Mr. Temple-Bar Griffin making the 
most awful faces at Miss St Clement’s 
Danes Church, who is so shocked that 
she always keeps her clock hands before 
her face so as not to see the nasty 
grimaces Mr. Temple - Bar Griffin is 
always making just to frighten little 
girls and boys and Miss Clocks. 

Mr. Strand Lion hops off the ’bus and 
goes up to Mr. Temple-Bar Griffin and 
whispers “ Hullo, Griffin, limber up and 
come down. I want you.” 

Mr. Griffin crinkles his wings and looks 
over at Mr. Strand Lion and asks, “What 
for?” 

“ Why," says the naughty Lion, not 
caring a least little bit about an untruth, 
“ we’ve got a pretty girl in the ’bus who 
is going to Trafalgar Square. She is 
Mr. Policeman’s sweetheart” 

Now, Mr. Griffin is very spiteful to 
Mr. Policeman, and so he says : “ Wait 
a moment I’ll come down and give the 
girl such a fright.’’ Down he comes, 
and Mr. Strand Lion opens the ’bus 
door and in jumps Mr. Temple Bar 
Griffin, with his mouth O! so wide open, 
and he crinkles his wings and curls his 
tail like a corkscrew, and hisses like a 
snake. Poor Mrs. Queen Anne, when 
she turns round, there she sees this 
awful Griffin looking at her. Up she 
jumps on top of the seat, and throws 
her hands over her eyes so that she shall 
not see the terrible Griffin, and she sets 
up such a shrill screaming, and calls out, 
“O! Mr. Strand Lion, O! Mr. Dilly 
Lion, come and save me! Come and 
save me!” but the two naughty lions do 
not care a bit, and only laugh. 

Off they set with a rare rattle down 
to Charing Cross, Mrs. Queen Anne 
screaming so loudly as to almost waken 
some of the tired policemen. Indeed, 
Mr. Trafalgar Square Policeman does 
wake up in an awful fright, and is about 
to run off for protection from the magis¬ 
trates, who are men paid to protect the 


poor little policemen who get found out; 
but Mr. Strand Lion says to Mr. Police¬ 
man : “ It is only a very pretty girl who 
is frightened of a mouse. I wish you 
would step inside and catch the mouse 
for her and see if you can’t soothe her.” 
At hearing this, Mr. Policeman dusts his 
helmet and pulls his collar down so that 
he may look smart, and curls his mous¬ 
tache, and in he steps all smiling to look 
for the mouse, and Mr. Strand Lion 
slams the door and slaps the strap against 
the window, and whistles Whee-uu! and 
laughs. When the ’bus was standing 
still, and when Mr. Dilly Lion and Mr. 
Strand Lion were not looking, Mr. King 
Charles had caught sight of the four 
maids-of-honour, and of course gets off 
his high horse and climbs upon top, and 
is telling the girls stories. 

Of course the first thing poor Mr. 
Policeman sees when he steps inside is 
not a mouse nor pretty girl, but the 
awful, terrible Griffin ; and he gets a big 
fright, for Mr. Griffin stings Mr. Police¬ 
man with his sharp spike tail. Poor 
Mr. Policeman’s helmet tumbled off and 
he jumps for the door, but of course Mr. 
Strand Lion holds it tight, and Mr. 
Griffin goes after him and chases him 
round and round the ’bus, and by-and- 
bye the ’bus comes to where Piccadilly 
Cupid stands on one foot on top of the 
fountain. By this time Mr. Policeman 
has got behind Mrs. Queen Anne and is 
holding her between him and Mr. Griffin, 
and to be sure she, poor woman, is 
screaming. Mr. Strand Lion says to the 
Piccadilly Cupid : “ Please come down 
and tell these people inside to be quiet 
and Cupid says : “ I have had to shoot 
so many arrows to-night round this part 
that I haven’t got one left; but maybe 
my bow will frighten them,” and in he 
goes and gets the door shut on him, and, 
poor little fellow, Mr. Griffin goes for 
him too. Poor little Cupid, he flies up 
into a corner and perches there shivering. 

The two very wicked Lions had now 
their ’bus full, and Mr. Strand Lion 
slaps the strap against the window and 
shouts : “ Whee - uu ! full inside and 
out.” 

“ Where shall 1 go now ? ” asks Mr. 
Dilly Lion. 
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“ Why, over Westminster Bridge, of 
course, as fast as ever you can.” 

Across the bridge they go, and then 
Mr. Strand Lion jumps off the platform 
and helps Mr. Dilly Lion to pull the 
’bus at a terrible rate past St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and just where the river is at 
its very muddiest the two Lions rush 
the ’bus and let go the pole, and send it 


in Trafalgar Square, laughing and wink¬ 
ing and pretending that they had not 
done anything wrong. 

And when the little girls and boys 
awoke next morning, there they saw all 
the fine statue people—Mrs. Queen 
Anne, Mr. King Charles, Mr. Temple- 
Bar Griffin, Mr. Piccadilly Cupid—and 
all plodding about in the deep mud, and 



“‘i’m always getting drawn into a mess’” 


flying heels over head into the river. 
When Mr. King Charles sees what is 
up it is too late, of course ; and he says, 
quite resigned, “ I’m always getting 
drawn into a mess.” Right over the 
Embankment the ’bus flies and plump 
into the mud, for the tide is out, and all 
the people and things spill out of the 
inside and fall off the top ; and away 
cut the two wicked Lions for their places 


crying and cold, and wanting to be 
taken out and put in their places again. 
Poor Mr. Griffin, he was in a very sad 
state, for his legs were so short, and his 
tail dragged in the cold mud and water. 
And the bad Lions, Mr. Strand Lion 
and Mr. Piccadilly Lion, were lying in 
their right places as comfortable as you 
please, and every now and again chuck¬ 
ling and winking at one another. 


The Crutch Craze 

WRITTEN BY ULYSSES ROGERS. ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR 



^HE man who sat oppo¬ 
site to me in the 
restaurant was a ruby- 
faced individual with a 
mouth nearly hidden by 
heavy chunks of fat, and 
nth only a goat-like 
beard, proclaiming him 
from out West, to give anything like 
definite shape to his features. 

He entered into conversation in¬ 
formally. Some of his remarks were not 
badly put, but he annoyed me consider¬ 
ably when he laughed heartily at 
the appearance of a 'poor fellow 
with crutches who hobbled past our 
table and took up his seat at the 
far end of the building. 

"Always strikes me funny, any¬ 
thing like that does,” he said. 

“The fact of being crippled is -- 
scarcely a happy subject for mirth,” 

I remarked. 

“No, it ain’t,” he said. “I agree 
with you there. But mayhap you 
never heard of the crutch craze of 
Kerkas city. That’s what started 
me.” 

“I am afraid I must confess to 
ignorance on the subject,” I said. 

“I utterly fail, also, to grasp what 
you mean by a crutch craze.” 

“Well, that isn’t surprising, I 
s’pose, if you never heard of the 
great craze that took hold of Kerkas 
for a month. Of the 800 men in 
the place there wasn’t one but 
walked with crutches at one time, 
and half the women followed suit.” 

“But what was the object?” I 
said. 

“Nothing,” he replied, “except to 
be in the fashion. It was all owing 
to Phil Bickersdyke, the butter king 
of Chicago, you know, who had 
his country seat at Kerkas. Well, 


Bickersdyke led the fashion out there. 
Whatever he happened to wear when he 
visited the place everybody else was 
bound to go in for, and he never failed 
to bring some fresh innovation from 
Chicago. The impression prevailed in 
them parts that Bickersdyke set the 
fashion for the world, and it was well 
understood that the Prince of Wales 
copied him regularly. 

“If Bickersdyke wore a great coat in 
the height of summer, all Kerkas fol¬ 
lowed If he had appeared in mid- 
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winter in bathing-pants and a collarette, 
it would have been understood that this 
was the correct thing, and the Bickers- 
dyke fashion would have been the rage 
for the time being. Any citizen of Kerkas 
with any pretensions would as lief been 
dead as out of the Bickersdyke run. 



“One day Bickersdyke took up a heavy 
bet with a Chicago friend to the effect 
that he would make Kerkas city follow 
him in any fashion suggested. A man 
on crutches was passing at the time, and 
the friend said: ‘Well, get them to wear 
crutches for three weeks, and the stakes 
are yours.’ 

“ Bickersdyke accepted the challenge 
right away, and started for Kerkas the 
next morning to win his dollars. He 
took with him a handsome pair of 
crutches, gold mounted, with crocodile 
skin rests for the arms, and the masts 
fairly ablaze with bunting, so to speak— 
that is, bows of ribbons of various hues. 

“ Directly he arrived at Kerkas he 
hobbled out of the station on his crutches, 
much to the wonderment of the officials, 
who proffered their services, and were 
curtly snubbed for their pains. He 
disdained the use of a buggy that was 
waiting outside, and commenced to 
stump his way through the main street 
in the direction of his house. 


“The news that Phil Bickersdyke, Esq., 
had arrived, and was walking on crutches, 
preceded him, and the people flocked to 
their doors to see the extraordinary 
sight. Half way down the street the 
Mayor approached to commiserate. 

“ ‘ I am grieved to notice your mis¬ 
fortune, sir,’ he said, ‘ and you may take 
it from me, as speaking for Kerkas, that 
the whole city sympathises with you.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said Bickersdyke, resting upon 
one crutch and flourishing the other, 
‘ what do you mean by such language ? 
Look here, Henderson,’ he continued, as 
the other cowered before him, ‘ you’re a 
decent fellow, and mean well, and all 
that, I don’t doubt, but hang it, sir, what 
do you mean by your insults, and why 
do all these lunatics in this infernal city 
of yours stick their heads out of doors 
and gape at me? Isn’t a man to be 
allowed to follow the fashion of the day 
without being glared at as if he were a 
travelling menagerie or a dime museum?’ 

“ The Mayor was considerably shaken 
up, and retired with profuse apologies. 
Mr. Bickersdyke hobbled on up the 
street. 

“ Kerkas had never known such a 
sensation. Bickersdyke’s crutches were 
discussed that night all over the city. 
The bar parlour, the dry goods store, the 
literary club, all took up the subject, and 
solemnly hammered out the pros and 
cons of the new fashion. It was agreed 
on all hands that a rising populous place 
like Kerkas could not be behindhand in 
any civilising movement. If the large 
centres had taken to crutches, Kerkas 
must follow. 

“ And Kerkas did. Next morning, 
Judge Perkins, as befitted his position, 
led the way, and he hadn’t been abroad 
with his timber attenuations more than 
an hour before the Mayor was in the 
street, stumping his way around with 
the aid of a couple of wooden wing 
supports. The thing caught on rapidly. 
Once during the day Bickersdyke gave 
his decorated props an airing just to 
help the movement along, and at night¬ 
fall 50 per cent, of the upper crust of 
the town, from the Judge down to Hake 
Peterson, the tinned meat man, were 
careering about on four extremities. 
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“ By the next evening the other half 
of the Mite had been converted from the 
error of their ways, and the lower orders 
were throwing in their lot with Bickers- 
dyke and the Judge and the other 
pioneers of.civilisation. In less than a 
week every human being in Kerkas who 
was capable of doing anything above 
crawling was jogging along on pine 
stumps. 

“ It seems queer to think about, but 
the craze had fairly caught on. 

“ And they were crutches, some of 
them! There were gold and silver- 
mounted crutches, crutches with patent 
pneumatic paddings, brass-tipped and 
india-rubber rounded crutches, crutches 
with joints for folding and packing, 
crutches fitted with wheels for 
skating over the side-walk, 
crutches with spikes to be used 
as potato drills, sword crutches, 
collapsible crutches, umbrella 
crutches, patent bootjack 
crutches, every kind of crutch 
conceivable, from the smartly bur¬ 
nished, handsomely upholstered 
implement of the rich to the 
rough-and-ready stick and cross¬ 
piece of the poor. 

“ Of course, it was not long 
before it leaked out that the 
whole thing was a hoax on the 
part of Bickersdyke, who had 
pocketed his bet; but the town 
had got so set on the novelty of 
the thing that everybody settled 
down to the habit, and declined 
to give it up. Crutch balls, crutch 
rambles, crutch picnics became 
the rage. The local policeman 
was furnished with one as an 
additional aid to the maintaining 
of order, and the Judge got into 
quite a pretty way of emphasiz¬ 
ing his points in court with crutch 
comments. 

“Dexterity on the crutch came 
to be regarded as a fine art. Any 
idiot, it was argued, could steer himself 
over the earth on two ordinary meat and 
bone legs, but it took skill and talent to 
stump about on four supports, two of 
which were timber and detachable. 

“ The movement was voted the best 


ever taken up by Kerkas, for the place 
became popularised, and excursion trains 
ran from all parts of the continent. 
Agents advertised the place in their 
guide books, and tourists ‘ did ’ the Ker¬ 
kas Crutch Craze like they might ‘ do ’ 
the Falls, or Salt Lake, or the Bowery, 
or any other truly great American 
novelty. 

“ Dollars flowed merrily into Kerkas, 
and lasting fame and riches seemed to 
have settled on the place. The crutch 
industry had grown to tremendous pro¬ 
portions, and rival towns were commenc¬ 
ing the craze, when one day the thing 
was brought to a sudden and ignomin¬ 
ious conclusion. 

“ It all arose through the indiscretion 





of Councillor Shoolbred, who, at the 
Council one day in a moment of excite¬ 
ment during a speech, unfortunately en¬ 
forced his argument by dealing his op¬ 
ponent, ex-senator Johnson, a blow over 
the head with his wooden accessory. 
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Johnson happened to be pretty popular, 
and before Shoolbred realised what was 
happening he was called to order with 
the boom end of the Mayor’s heavily 
mounted crutch of office. Shoolbred 
reeled under the blow, but in a moment 
he had recovered, and proceeded to draw 
first blood by jabbing the Mayor in the 
jaw with the patent non-slipping iron 
tip with which his implement was rigged. 

“ Within five seconds the Council 
was on its feet, hitting out kicks with 
the leg superseders right and left. The 
battle surged into the street, and sup¬ 


had long been coming to a head, and 
now it had come it found the place 
armed for the emergency. The dandy 
crutch, fancied by the aristocracy, which 
chiefly favoured the Johnsonian side of 
the struggle, was not by any means so 
effective as the more substantial iron 
and brass-tipped support of the demo- 



porters rushed in to the assistance of 
either side. It only took ten minutes 
before Kerkas was in the throes of a 
civil crutch war. 

“ I’ll say this for Kerkas that there 
never was any half-heartedness about 
the place, and the citizens did not show 
any divided measures about that day’s 
proceedings. The differences between 
the rival Johnson and Shoolbred factions 


cracy, which opposed, and the Shoolbreds 
were scoring a majority of dead and 
dying, when the militia, which had been 
called in from a neighbouring town, ar¬ 
rived, and brought to an inglorious ter¬ 
mination what seemed likely to prove 
an interesting and well - intentioned 
pastime. 

“ The next day crutches had gone out 
of fashion.” 


The Pen that Remembered 

WRITTEN BY H. D. LOWRY. ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER 



was the end of a 
February day. The 
huge studio had been 
deserted by its owner 
because of the failing 
light; but he had left 
a splendid fire, and so 
Doris and the Visitor, 
invading the place for 
a moment, were 
tempted to stop on. 

“ Is there a story in 
your head?” asked 
Doris presently, when 
they were comfortably 
settled. 

The Visitor looked 
around him as if in 
the hope of gathering inspiration from 
one or other of the ghostly canvases 
that stood against the walls, and on a 
couple of easels. “ I don’t think there 
is,” he said at last “ Do you want one 
very badly?" 

“ Of course, I do,” said Doris. “ I am 
never so happy as when I am hearing a 
new story—if it is beautiful.” 

“There are lots of people like that, 
Doris,” said the Visitor. “ Well, did you 
ever hear the story of the magic pen? 
I don’t think you can have, for I have 
only just thought of it.” 

Doris moved her eager body im¬ 
patiently in the draperies on which she 
sat, as if to find a position of lasting 
comfort. “ Tell me,” she pleaded. 

“Once upon a time,” began the Visitor, 
“ in a far country, but not so long ago, 
there lived a widow who had an only son.” 

Doris interrupted, for she was some¬ 
thing critical in the matter of openings. 
“ There are lots of stories like that,” she 
murmured, with a restless stir of the 
draperies. 

“You wait a little,” said the Visitor. 
“ The widow’s husband had died when 


the child was young, and so he was all 
she had left in life to care. She lived 
in a small-white cottage. At the back of 
it there was a tiny orchard, where daffodils 
grew in spring among the grass, and 
hart’s-tongOe ferns upon the hedges. 
The front garden was smaller still. A 
pathway all paved with white pebbles 
led straight to the door, and on either 
side there was just enough grass to hold 
a bed in which a fuchsia-bush grew. The 
door was painted green and had a brass 
knocker; there were four windows with 
white blinds.” 

“Go on, please,” said Doris, who 
recognised the cottage described, and 
began to be interested. 

“ Well, the son was his mother’s only 
joy for a great many years, and he was 
all the joy she wanted. As the years 
went by she became old and wrinkled 
and weak, and her hair turned grey. But 
she never thought of this, because she 
was always watching her son, who grew 
taller and stronger and more handsome. 
Unhappily, he did not grow in wisdom 
quite so rapidly. He began to think 
that for a person like himself the village 
was altogether too small a place; and 
when he came home (often late at night) 
he used to look with contempt at the 
little house where he had been born. 

“So his mother began to have sorrow 
mixed up with her joy and pride, for she 
did not know what to do to put an end 
to his discontent. She loved him as 
much as ever, and I think the son loved 
her after a fashion, though he sometimes 
spoke roughly to her. At any rate, he 
used to say he was sorry, and kiss her, 
and think she had forgotten his words. 
But one day the mother’s heart was 
almost broken: her son had disappeared, 
leaving only a note to say that he had 
gone into a distant country to seek his 
fortune and see the world. 
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“ Everything had gone out of the ever, and there were always flowers in 
mother’s life. The little cupboard of a the window to welcome him if he should 
house seemed to echo with emptiness as come back. But there was never any 
she moved about in it; and when she news; and she grew older and older, 
went out, even into the busiest places, it until one day a sailor-man came from 
seemed to her that the great world oversea. The mother heard his footsteps 



“‘IS THERE A STORY IN YOUR HEAD?’” 


echoed in the same way, being also 
empty. It was all because he was away, 
and because she had nothing to do but 
pray for news of him.” 

“And didn’t he come back?” asked 
Doris, out of the shadows. 

“For a long time the mother lived 
alone. The house was as well-swept as 


on the path, and thought it was her son. 
Liu. the stranger used the brass knocker, 
and before she opened the door she knew 
it was only a messenger. 

‘“You have news of my son?’ she 
cried. 

“The sailor had not much news. He 
could not tell her much, for that would 
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have broken her heart. The son had 
fallen into foolishness: he was like the 
Prodigal. But the sailor told her of an 
address at which a letter would reach 
him, and that was enough to make her 
glad. She compelled the sailor to eat 
some food and to drink some of the 
mead she made from her honey. Then 
she thanked him again, and as soon as 
he had left the house she went into the 
orchard and found a common goose-quill, 
and cut it into a pen. For the sake of 
what comes after you should remember 
that it was just a common goose-quill. 

“ She went back into her house and 
lit the lamp, and all that evening she 
was writing him a letter.” 

“ Did she print it ? ” asked Doris, who 
demanded of her correspondents that 
their calligraphy should be of the clearest. 

“ She had not to write much, Doris, 
and so her ordinary handwriting was of 
a sort you could read. And it really 
was not much of a letter, for the old 
lady was not clever. There were many 
things she might have told him that 
would have interested him, but she only 
put one into the letter, though it was a 
long one. She was like some silly little 
bird that can only sing one song of a 
few notes, and must sing it over again 
if it wants to go on making music. She 
remembered the helpless baby she had 
been so proud of, and wrote, ‘ I love 
you, dear; come back.’ Then she 
thought of the tiny child he had been 
when he first walked, and to him she 
wrote, ‘ I love you, dear; come back.’ 
She thought of all the boys he had ever 
been, and last of all of the boy who had 
said hard words and gone into a far 
country forgetting her. To him she 
wrote, ‘ I love you, dear ; come back. 
My heart is breaking for you.’ When 
the letter was finished she went to bed, 
and the next morning she posted it. 
Now, that day she was continually 
thinking of what she had w-itten, and 
she could not be sure that the letter was 
what it should have been. ‘ He will be 
a little ashamed,’ she said. * He was 
always sorry for the things he did. 
Perhaps I wasn’t loving enough.’ So 
she sat down and wrote him the same 
Je ter again, saying, ‘ I love you, dear; 


come back. I love you, dear; come 
back,’ just as that little foolish bird sings 
its song of a few notes over and over 
again. Day after day she wrote a letter 
in the evening and posted it in the 
morning, only to write another before 
she went to bed for fear she had not 
spoken lovingly enough." 

“Did he come back to her?” asked 
Doris. 

“ He was a prodigal, and when a man 
is that he finds it hard to go back, though 
perhaps he is sorry. The son got letter 
after letter, and each of them made him 
sorrier; but he did not go back. The 
mother went on writing, and after a long 
time there came a letter that made him 
say, ‘ I will go back.’ ‘ I love you, dear; 
come back,’ she had written. ‘ My heart 
is breaking for you.’ He saw how weak 
and trembling the handwriting was, and 
he repented. He made up his mind to 
do some honest work and get the money 
that should pay for his journey back. 
But first he wrote his mother: ‘ I am 
very sorry, mother,’ he said. ‘ In a week 
I hope to be able to start for home, and 
I will never leave the little white house 
again.’ 

“ At last he came home. Often in the 
last few days he had thought of how he 
would open the gate and run to the door, 
to find his mother there with her arms 
open. But he stood at the gate for a 
long time, and when he walked up the 
pathway he did so slowly and with a 
heavy heart. The white blinds were 
down: he knew that his mother was 
dead. 

“ They told him afterwards that she 
had never known sorrowfrom themoment 
when she received his letter. She had 
been busy day after day in setting the 
house to rights and making ready to 
welcome him. There was one thing 
over which she was specially glad, for 
her eyesight had grown bad and her 
fingers stiff. ‘ I shall never need to write 
another letter,’ she said. But she had 
grown fond of the goose-quill pen, and 
so she wiped it carefully and put it away 
in a drawer where she kept all her dearest 
treasures. Then, on the night before he 
came back, she went to bed, and while 
she was sleeping', died. Her death was 
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just like the rose’s death you told me of, 
that dreams in the moonlight and does 
not know its petals are falling until they 
are all fallen and its scent goes out in 
the wind. She was as happy as any rose 
can be that night. The last thing that 
anyone heard her say was: ‘ I am the 
gladdest woman in the world. My boy 
will be here to-morrow, I am sure.’” 

The Visitor paused, and Doris, the 
firelight on her hair, questioned him a 
trifle indignantly. “ Is that the end?" 

“ Why,” he answered, “ as a matter 
of fact it is only the beginning.” 

“ It sounded like an end,” said Doris, 
still aggrieved. “You’ve killed the poor 
old mother.” 

“ The story is all about the pen,” said 
the Visitor, “and you remember that 
the mother had put it away in her drawer. 
The son found it there, and guessed all 
about its history; and when he had seen 
the other treasures he knew how much 


his mother had loved him. He made 
up his mind to keep his promise and live 
on in the little house, and for some time 
he did nothing but think of the days 
when he had deserted her, and repent 
bitterly. He was repenting all the rest 
of his life, but soon he saw that he must 
find some business. He thought about 
it a great deal, and made up his mind 
that gardening is the only really impor¬ 
tant business in the world so long as you 
don’t trouble your head about vegetables. 
So he became a gardener, and, because 
he was always thinking as he moved 
about among the flowers—because also 
he had sinned deeply, and bitterly 
repented—he grew wiser than most men, 
and after a time was much consulted by 
people who were in trouble. He advised 
them so well that he grew quite famous, 
and after a time the people in those parts 
always said to a friend who was in diffi¬ 
culties: ‘Go and see the Gardener at the 
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little white house. He will tell you what 
to do.’ 

“Now one day there came to him a 
very rich gentleman. He was in great 
sorrow. His only daughter, Marjory, 
had fallen in love with a poor poet and 
got married to him. The poet was a 
good man, but the father only knew that 
he was poor; and so he was angry with 
his daughter, and would not forgive her 
until she had left her husband. This, of 
course, she could not do. The father 
did not like the idea of consulting a 
mere gardener, but he had done all he 
could, without avail; and so he came to 
the little white house. 

“‘They tell me you are very wise,’ he 
said. ‘Can you tell me what I must do 
in order to bring back a thankless child 
to a sense of what is right?’ 

‘“I should be able to do that,’ said the 
Gardener, very sadly. ‘A poor old 
woman did as much for me. Will you 
tell me how matters are?’ 

“The father was only half-way through 
his story when the Gardener stopped 
him. ‘Excuse me,’ he said, feeling in his 
pocket for his keys. He ran upstairs, 
and soon came back carrying the goose- 
quill pen. 

“‘When you write letters to your 
daughter-’ he began. 

“But the father interrupted, almost 
angrily: ‘How do you know that I write 
her letters?’ he cried. ‘I have cast her 
off.’ 

“‘You love her,’ said the Gardener. 
‘You write her many letters, some of 
which you burn. I will lend you this 
pen, the most precious thing I have. 
When you write letters to her, use this 
pen.’ 

“‘But it is worn out,’ cried the father. 
‘ I don’t believe I could write my name 
with it’ 

“‘Try,’ said the Gardener. He found 
paper and ink, and the father tried. He 
had been correct in what he said: he could 
not write his name, for when he tried to 
do that the pen wrote Darling Daughter; 
and when he crossed that out angrily and 
tried again, it wrote Dear little Marjory. 

“‘Take it away with you,’ said the 
Gardener. ‘ I promise you that happiness 
shall be yours again.’ 


“The father grumbled a good deal, but 
he took the pen and went back to his 
home. He felt that he was foolish to 
believe in what the Gardener said, and 
walked on the dark side of the road lest 
people should recognise him and guess 
that he believed a mere goose-quill pen 
—and an old one at that—was going to- 
do away with his trouble. Yet as soon 
as he had got home he shut his study 
door and began to write a letter to 
Marjory.” 

“And what happened?” asked Doris,, 
leaning her head against the Visitor’s 
knee. 

“ Nobody ever quite knew,” said he. 
“ It is certain that the father was still 
angry with the Poet, though he loved 
his daughter. I believe he sat down 
intending to tell her once more that if 
she would leave her husband and come 
back, he would be very glad to receive 
her. He did not know that the pen had 
only written loving letters ever since the 
old mother made it a pen, and that it had 
written these for so long a time that it 
could write no others. Perhaps he 
thought, when he put it into its envelope,, 
that it was just like the others he had 
written. You may depend that he was 
wrong, for the pen could not have writ¬ 
ten them. Indeed, it was almost like a. 
living creature, so you may say it would 
not write them. 

“The father went on writing letters. 
It was a wqrn, old pen, but somehow it 
fitted comfortably into the hand, and he 
was never so happy as when he was 
using it. But he soon found that he 
must not use it for business letters: it 
would have been stupid to begin ‘ My 
darling child ’ when he was writing an 
order to a coal merchant. Sometimes 
he got angry half-way through one of 
the lovely letters the pen made him 
write, and he did his best to make it 
different. It was no good; he could not 
stop the pen except by tearing up the 
letter. Can you guess what happened? 
The pen began to make a difference in 
him, as well as in the letters he wrote 
with it So one day he took a clean 
sheet of paper, and some fresh ink, and 
spoke to the pen. ‘You are much 
cleverer than I,’he said, ‘ but you can- 
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not be half so fond of Marjory. Write 
what you think best.’ So the pen wrote.” 
“ What?” asked Doris. 


the Poet collected her wraps. And 
Marjory and the Poet lived there ever 
afterwards, and they and the father had 
only one sad thing in all the rest of 
their lives. That was when they had to 
return the pen to the Gardener, who said 
that so many other people had need of 
it that he could not let them keep it 
now that it had done its work.” 


“ I don’t think that matters. All 
that I know is that three days later he 
told his servants he expected friends, 
and bade them get the best room ready, 
and put roses everywhere. At six he 
had the carriage ordered round and 
drove to the station. At seven the 
carriage drove up to the door again, and 
when the servants opened it they saw 
the father helping Marjory out, while 


The Visitor paused. The fire was 
low, and it was clearly close upon dinner¬ 
time. Doris did not speak until they 
had locked the studio door and were 
climbing the steep lane towards her 
home. Then, “ Do you think the old 
mother knew ? ” she asked. 

“ Of course she did,” answered the 
Visitor, with a confidence he sometimes 
lacked. “ Why, it was all her doing.” 
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T happened when I was 
staying at the Casa 
Marciera in Castel¬ 
maruja. I am not 
going to give any 
geographical informa¬ 
tion with regard to 
Castelmaruja, for it is 
the loveliest place in 
the world, and I don’t 
want it spoilt. There 
are two distinct colo¬ 
nies in it—the town 
proper, which lies right 
on the sea-shore, and 
is picturesque but 
odoriferous, and the 
“ Mountains,” as they 
call the little settlement of white houses 
high up on the side of the hills, where 
the weaker residents, who cannot stand 
the cholera bacilli on the lower slopes, 
congregate together in anything but 
amity. 

Castelmaruja, being a border town, 
has two Consuls, who spend the un¬ 
official portion of their time dining with 
each other, and reviling the abominable 
heat and dulness of their town, in the 
face of the loveliest scenery that ever 
delighted mortal eye. Marciera, by 
building himself a little white shanty in 
this wilderness, increased my respect for 
him considerably. When he asked me 
to spend the summer there, I felt that 
he was really, in his way, a very estimable 
person indeed. 

Some days after my arrival we sat 
smoking on a little square of rock over¬ 
looking the road which wound right 
past the front of the house. To the 
rear were the gardens, sloping up the 
hill, and in front rocks, a few precipices, 
a distant peep of Castelmaruja the 
Lower, and beyond that the sea. The 
rock whereon we had pitched our cane 


seats and unfurled our big green umbrella 
formed a kind of natural terrace to the 
house, and had steps cut in it which 
made a novel, if rather rough, approach. 

We were both reading contentedly 
when Marciera suddenly glanced up. 

“What on earth is this,” he murmured, 
“ if it isn’t the ghost of Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar ? ” 

Following the direction of Marciera’s 
lifted finger, I observed approaching a 
sufficiently odd object to excuse his 
exclamation. This was an individual 
garbed in picturesque but somewhat 
peculiar attire. There was nothing 
particular about his nether adornment, 
but his upper man was protected by a 
loose white shirt, and a black cloak 
iined with grey drooped gracefully from 
one shoulder. He had a scarlet belt, 
and wore a huge sombrero tilted artisti¬ 
cally on the back of his head. His 
features, at the distance, were not dis¬ 
cernible, but the scheme of colour which 
characterised his costume led one to 
await them hopefully. 

Marciera grunted. 

“Masquerading tourist!” he remarked, 
with extreme disgust; then he relapsed 
into silence and his book, and, being in¬ 
terested in mine, I followed his example. 

Presently I was disturbed by a soft 
whistling; the man in the sombrero 
was just beneath us. I took a glance 
at him over the edge of the rock and 
sat down again with a little gasp. 

“ Who is it?” inquired Marciera. 
“ Ruy Diaz ? ” 

“I don’t know,” I said,“but he has the 
most beautiful face I ever saw in my 
life. Look! ” 

Marciera obeyed, and nodded assent 
to my statement. Then he settled down 
again to read. 

The Sombrero pursued his way 
slowly up the road. Presently a sound 
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roused Marciera most effectually. 
Through the still air came the frag¬ 
ment of a song, half-hummed, weird and 
strange. Then the singer flung back 
his head, and there came down the white 
road the notes of a tenor voice which for 
purity, compass, and richness, I have 
never heard equalled. Marciera sprang 
to his feet and the book fell to the 
ground. 

“ Where have I heard that voice?” he 
asked quickly. Then a look of intelli¬ 
gence flashed over his face. 

“Opera! Paris!” he said, in rapid 
explanation, and bolted for the steps. 
And I, following him more slowly, saw 
the greatest of living violinists scuttering 
down the road after the stranger like a 
scared rabbit The Sombrero turned 
and faced his pursuer, who came up hot 
and breathless. 

“ Who are you, Seftor?” panted Mar¬ 
ciera, bluntly. 

A smile broke over the stranger’s 
beautiful features, and he held out his 
hand. 

“ I am Tlexula,” he said, very simply, 
“ and you are Pablo de Marciera.” 

I looked at him with increased inte¬ 
rest. I had heard over and over again 
of Tlexula, the great tenor, but curiously 
enough I had never been able to hear 
him sing. On my last visit to Paris I 
found that everybody had gone mad 
over him; and when I inquired one night 
at the Atelier Espagnol, in somewhat 
doubting terms, whether he were really 
such a marvel, I roused a perfect storm of 
enthusiasm from Madame Garcia. Well, 
I could understand it now: a man with 
such a voice, and such a face, might well 
be popular. 

“ And what in Heaven’s name are you 
doing here?” said the Spanish violinist. 

Tlexula laughed. 

“ Well, I am admiring the scenery, and 
passing through Castelmaruja.” 

“You’ll not pass any further at 
present, then,” returned Marciera. 
“ There is my house, and here am I, and, 
when he gets here, here is Niels Bazarac, 
and we want to hear Tlexula sing. 
Bazarac has hunted you vainly through 
Europe, I believe, and I’ve only heard 
you once. Come along! All my 


worldly possessions are yours, and 
we’ve got ducks for dinner.” 

Tlexula hesitated. 

“ But it will inconvenience you ? ” 

“ My dear fellow, I wish there were 
forty of you instead of one.” 

“ I shall certainly not be able to sing 
after the duck,” said the tenor, smiling. 

“You can dine to-night and sing 
to-morrow." 

“ This is too good of you, really,’’ said 
Tlexula ; “ but personally I shall be only 
too delighted. I want,” he added grace¬ 
fully, with a glance at me, “to hear 
some morp of your Spanish Fantasias. 
There is'nothing like them, is there, 
M. Bazarac ? ” 

“ Nothing,” I said, “ and there will be 
nothing like Marciera’s wrath if you 
don’t stay. Be wise and consent to eat 
those ducks.” 

We walked back to the house, and 
sat down on the rock. Tlexula dropped 
his knapsack at his feet, and lay back in 
his chair with a sigh of relief. 

“It is deliciously cool here,” he 
admitted. “ I have had rather too much 
sun to-day.” 

“ One can never have too much sun,” 
said Marciera.. 

Tlexula disagreed with him, and they 
plunged into laughing argument. After 
a time Marciera went up to the house 
to give directions for the reception of his 
guest, and I was left alone with the 
singer. 

•'What a beautiful place this is!” he 
said, looking across to Castelmaruja and 
the sea. “ And how different it was 
three thousand years ago! ” 

“There were no houses then?” 

He shook his head. 

“On the contrary, the whole of the 
slope was covered by an immense city. 
You see that three-cornered rock over 
there? That is the site of the King’s 
palace. There was a temple, too, with a 
tower of gold and pillars of painted 
ivory. I have never,” he added reflec¬ 
tively, “seen anything so beautiful since.” 

I started a little. 

“Since?” 

He ignored my remark. 

“It was burnt, and all its inhabitants 
massacred by a neighbouring tribe- The 
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King escaped into the mountains and 
was never heard of again.” 

“You take an interest in curious his¬ 
torical books, I expect?” I suggested,for 
how else could I account for his mar¬ 
vellously intimate description of this 
unknown city which had existed three 
thousand years ago? 

“I never read books,” said Tlexula, 
carelessly; “they are only inaccurate. 


Your local guide-book, now, doesn’t tell 
you about this city?” 

“No.” 

“Of course not. It tells you instead 
how many tons of raisins Castelmaruja 
exports per annum, and that you don’t 
want to know. But the city is really in¬ 
teresting: here is a fragment of one of 
the pillars.” 

He bent down and brushed a little 
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piece of rock aside. Beneath it lay 
something which looked like a small 
fragment of bone. Tlexula rubbed it 
with the palm of his hand, and I per¬ 
ceived that it was tinged with tarnished 
scarlet and gold. 

“ Fossilised, you see,” he said. “ There 
are lots of other bits about, I dare say; 
probably buried pottery, too. Their 
pottery was very beautiful. It would be 
worth while to excavate that mound 
over there.” 

“ Why?" 

“ It was the Royal burying-place. 
There is a lot of armour there, or ought 
to be, if the vaults are air-tight.” 

I began to feel mystified. This man 
who never read books seemed to possess 
very strange information. 

“ You have not travelled a great 
deal ? ” 

“ Everywhere. I have hardly ever 
done anything else.” 

“ But your singing—that keeps you to 
great cities, surely ? ” 

“ My singing,” he answered, with a 
smile, “ is a comparatively recent em¬ 
ployment.” 

I sat silent, thinking, and the more I 
thought the more puzzled I became. 
Tlexula, I knew, had studied music since 
he was a child. He had appeared as a 
prodigy pianist at the early age of seven; 
at ten his first symphony had been per¬ 
formed in Paris. From ten to twenty- 
one he had worked hard at the piano 
and composition ; then, indeed, he had 
gone on tour through Europe as a 
pianist for a few years. And on his 
return to Paris he had suddenly startled 
the world by appearing one night at the 
opera in the part of Lohengrin, to fill 
the place of an indisposed first tenor. 
After that there was no question as to 
his future career; the operatic stage 
claimed him as one of the greatest 
artists who had ever appeared on it, and 
gifted with dramatic capabilities as 
magnificent as his voice. 

And yet he said he had travelled all 
his life—a thing I knew to be impossible. 

“ I should have called you a confirmed 
stay-at-home,” I said. 

He laughed. “ Well, I cannot do 
much work here, can I ? Personally, I 


would rather be in Paris; there are 
circumstances connected with this place 
which make it singularly painful to me.” 

“ But you will go back to Paris ? ” 

“ O, yes. The doctors ordered me 
away. They told me my brain would 
go if I did much more opera for the 
present, so here I am.” 

I reflected that he might be a little 
mad, and hence his singular ignorance 
of the facts of his own life and his 
equally abnormal knowledge of for¬ 
gotten history. 

That evening Tlexula came down to 
dinner in irreproachable evening dress. 
I wondered a good deal where he had 
carried it, but he did not volunteer any 
information as to the quantity of his 
baggage. He certainly looked superb, 
and I noticed that he had even provided 
himself with a button-hole. 

“What a funny flower!” said Marciera, 
also noticing his guest’s adornment. “ It’s 
like a chrysanthemum, only blue. Where 
did you find it?” 

“It is a local flower,” answered Tlexula, 
smiling at me across the table, “and 
bloomed three thousand years ago, when 
that city I told M. Bazarac about stood 
in the place of Castelmaruja.” 

“Tell me about the city,” commanded 
Marciera, who was carving the ducks. 
And the rest of our dinner was enlivened 
with marvellously realistic descriptions 
of the exterminated race of Vlascans, 
their manners, their laws, their religion, 
their architecture, art, science, and music, 
until I said, in joke: 

“ Really, Seftor Tlexula, I believe you 
are a Vlascan native’s soul in a Spanish 
tenor’s body.” 

He looked up at me suddenly. 

“ Do you think that is impossible ? ’’ 
he asked with a curious smile. 

Marciera dropped back in his chair 
with a groan. 

“ O, don’t you two commence to dis¬ 
cuss the transmigration of souls,” he 
said imploringly; “it is really too hot 
—and dry.” 

Tlexula made a little quick move¬ 
ment of annoyance. 

“If one’s soul isn’t interesting, what 
is?” he said. “As to the transmigration 
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of souls, don’t you think it is a very 
reasonable idea? Perhaps,” he added, 
laughing at Marciera’s mournful face, 
“you are at this moment entertaining 
a Vlascan native, as M. Bazarac says, 
and I am talking to a some-time Visi¬ 
goth, and a Senator of ancient Rome.” 

“I believe I was a gipsy,”I said; “and 
I always tell Marciera, when I want to 
annoy him, that he is Paganini Redi- 
vivus.” 

“Paganini Redivivus performs at one 
of the London music-halls, doesn’t he?” 
said Tlexula. “No, I don’t think that 
Seitor Marciera has anything to do with 
him. But he may be a Visigoth.” 

“And you are a Vlascan?" asked 
Marciera, as we left the table. 

A strange expression shot across the 
tenor’s face. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “perhaps I 
am.” And I felt that this time he was 
not joking. 

The days went by, and Tlexula 
remained a fixture at the Casa Marciera. 
He seemed very pleased to stay, and 
Marciera would not hear of his departure. 
Indeed, the violinist had taken such a 
fancy to him as I never knew him show 
towards anyone else. 

Certainly Tlexula was a most fascina¬ 
ting companion. There was nothing he 
could not talk, and talk well, about, and 
nothing he did not know. In fact, his 
conversation was so interesting that 
Marciera and myself would have inclined 
towards silence, with an occasional ques¬ 
tion, had he allowed us to do so; but he 
never did. It would have been impos¬ 
sible to find anyone at once so brilliant 
and so charmingly unconscious of his 
own powers. 

All the time, however, I had an im¬ 
pression, curious and haunting, that there 
was something mysterious about the 
delightful tenor—what, I could not have 
explained. It was not that I did not 
like him—I have rarely admired anyone 
so much—and it was certainly not that 
I suspected him of any evil. But now 
and then, in moments of silence, I saw 
that strange expression on his face which 
I had noticed at the termination of our 
talk on the transmigration of souls. 


Once or twice, too, I had a curious 
feeling, when alone with him, that there 
was a third person present—a feeling 
which I did not at all like, though 
I set it down to mere imagination. 
Having these peculiar sensations, I was 
hardly surprised when one evening 
Marciera came into my room, when I 
was alone, with a very disturbed air. 

“Come here, Bazarac,” he said, ex¬ 
citedly. 

I followed him to the window, which 
was at the back of the house, and looked 
out upon the garden. Not twenty paces 
away two figures were walking on the 
wide path, having the moonlight full on 
them, and with their backs towards us. 
One was a woman dressed in blue of a 
very vivid shade; the other was unques¬ 
tionably our guest. 

“ Who is she?” I inquired. 

“ Hang it all! ” exclaimed Marciera, 
indignantly, “ do you think I know ? 
If it isn’t cool cheek, though, I don’t 
know what is.” 

“ But what-” 

“ I don’t object to his amusing him¬ 
self,” pursued Marciera, with much sup¬ 
pressed wrath, “ but what—what does 
this mean ? Where has he found that 
woman ? ” 

An odd impulse prompted me to 
say something which I had never in¬ 
tended to say. 

“ Do you think she is a woman. 
Marciera ? ” 

He stared at me. 

“ Do you suppose,” he inquired, sar¬ 
castically, “ that any right-minded man 
would walk about in blue petticoats? 
Or”—and he checked himself—“you 
don’t believe in ghosts ? ” 

“ I’ve never seen one,” I replied cau¬ 
tiously. 

“ No more have I,” said Marciera, 
“ and I never shall, either—Tlex-u-la! ” 

The two figures turned at Marciera’s 
call and came towards us. And then a 
marvellous thing occurred. The path 
was wide, and the moonlight was 
shining brightly on it; there was not a 
tree nor a rock near, behind which any¬ 
one could have dodged. Further than 
this, I had my eyes firmly fixed upon 
the couple the whole time ; but when 
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“look! he has no shadow!’ 
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Tlexula reached us, he reached us— 
alone ! 

I heard Marciera draw a quick breath; 
Tlexula looked up at us very calmly. 

“ Did you call ? ” 

Marciera hesitated. 

“Yes. I thought — I thought — I 
wanted to go down to Castelmaruja, if 
you cared to go. Were—was anyone 
with you just now ? Perhaps it was the 
moonlight I saw ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Tlexula; and he 
added, with a little ring of regret in his 
voice, “ I am alone.” 

“ Will you come with me, then ? ” 

“ Of course. I will come round to 
the front for you ? ” 

He turned to go round the house, and 
Marciera suddenly gripped my arm. 

‘ Look ! ” he whispered. “ Look ! 
he has no shadow ! " 

It was true enough. Tlexula was 
walking right between the moon and the 
wall of the house, but not the faintest 
suggestion of a shadow fell from his 
figure on the white plaster. Marciera 
looked at me. 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ I don’t know; ” and I added, 
rather unkindly, "you don’t believe in 
ghosts! ” 

He went away, and I heard him join 
Tlexula at the front door. Their foot¬ 
steps died away on the white road, and 
I went downstairs into the verandah and 
prepared to smoke a cigarette in the 
cool of the night. 

I had just made myself comfortable 
and settled down to enjoy the prospect 
of the moonlight on the sea and the 
twinkling of the lamps in the town, 
when I again felt that curious sensation 
of not being alone. I sat for some 
moments trying to overcome it, but in 
vain. I was just on the point of rising 
from my chair when the moonlight in 
front of me darkened a little, and I saw 
the woman in the blue dress standing a 
few paces away. Her long, fair hair 
hung over her shoulders, and her eyes 
were fixed on me ; they seemed alight 
with a wonderful moving fire which 
disconcerted me somewhat. Yet this 
apparition did not surprise me, neither 
did I feel any sensation of fear. 


She walked into the verandah and sat 
down in a vacant chair. 

“ It’s a fine night," I remarked. 

I felt that it was a hideously prosy 
remark to make to a ghost, but, at least, 
it was a harmless opening to a conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. “You are 
not afraid of me ? ” 

“ Tlexula is not,” I replied, attempting 
to discover her business with the tenor. 

She smiled. 

“ No. You saw me before, then ?” 

“ Both Marciera and I saw you. I 
suppose Tlexula saw you, too.” 

Her face grew very sad. 

“No,” she said, “Tlexula can’t see me, 
nor hear me, nor speak to me. That is 
our punishment.” 

I began to feel sorry for this gentle 
and communicative spirit. 

“He has forgotten you?” I asked, 
adding, with some hesitation—for it 
seemed a ridiculous thing to say to any¬ 
one so palpably present—“You are 
dead?” 

“You would call me so. I died about 
three thousand years ago.’ 

A light flashed across me. 

“You are a Vlascan?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Tlexula,” I said suddenly, “is 
the King?” 

She bent her head. “And my hus¬ 
band.” 

I got up and took off my hat—it was 
a sombrero, and lent itself to a sweeping 
salutation. 

“You are the Queen of Vlasca!” 

“No,” she said, mournfully; “it was 
intended that I should become the High 
Priestess, therefore the priests would not 
recognise the marriage. They roused 
the next tribe against us, and the place 
was taken and everyone massacred. We 
fled to the mountains and they pursued 

us, and then-” she shuddered and 

stopped. 

“You both committed suicide?" I sug¬ 
gested. 

“ He killed me,” she murmured 
brokenly, “and—and then himself. It 
was best: they would have done such 
horrible things.” 

“And your punishment?” 
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She stood up suddenly and passion¬ 
ately, and'stretched out her arms in the 
moonlight. 

“ He has to go on, on, on, living, and I 
am dead,” she said. “He cannot see me 
nor speak to me, and I—I cannot make 
him hear me. And it cannot end until 
he gives back the two lives that he took.” 

“ But that is impossible.” 

“ Yes, I think it is—three thousand 
years,” she repeated bitterly, “three thou¬ 
sand years! Will it never end?” 

I considered for a moment. 

“ What about that little blue flower he 
wears so often?” 

Her face brightened. 

“ That is the only thing I can give 
him. He finds that, and he knows it 
comes from me. It is the sacred Blue 
Chrysanthemum of Vlasca.” 

I cannot say what happened next, for 
the simple reason that I do not know. 
But I do know that Castelmaruja, and 
the sea, and the sky, got jumbled all 
together under my eyes, and that the 
verandah ran round and exploded. 
When I next remembered anything, I 
was lying in bed in my own darkened 
room, and Marciera was standing over 
me with a very grave face. 

“What has happened?” I inquired 
feebly. “Where am I?” 

“ Where you’ll stop. As for what has 
happened, you ought to know best. I 
found you insensible in the verandah. 

It may have been the sun, or-” Mar- 

ciera’s tone implied pretty distinctly that 
it might not have been the sun. 

“ Where’s Tlexula?” 

“ Smoking. He wanted to nurse you, 
but you talked such nonsense about him 
for three days that I wouldn’t let him.” 

“ Three days! ” I gasped. 

“ You have been delirious for a week,” 
said Marciera, grimly. 

“ And — and the Blue Chrysanthe¬ 
mum ? ” 

“ Hang the Blue Chrysanthemum! 
Drink this.” I drank it, and found it 
nasty enough to banish everything else 
from my mind; and by the time I had 
recovered from it I was asleep. 

When I was well enough to think 
about my interview with the Blue 


Chrysanthemum, as I called her, I must 
own that I was inclined to consider it 
as the vision of an over-excited brain, 
and the commencement of my illness. 
Certainly, the fact remained that Mar¬ 
ciera had seen her, too, and that he was 
in full possession of all his faculties at 
the time. But the story which she had 
told me might be the outcome of my 
imagination, worked upon by the appari¬ 
tion in the garden, and Tlexula’s descrip¬ 
tion of the sack of Vlasca. The more 
I thought of the matter, the more I was 
inclined to accept this as the only 
possible explanation of the matter. 

But I did not accept it in this light 
long, before I experienced another extra¬ 
ordinary adventure. One morning I 
came down very early, a thing contrary 
to my usual habits. Tlexula was gene¬ 
rally up and singing scales at six, but 
the scale practice was too beautiful a 
performance to annoy anyone. Mar¬ 
ciera, used to a life of constant late 
hours and strong nervous excitement, 
rarely appeared until eleven. On this 
particular day I said good-morning to 
Tlexula, passed through the music-room, 
and sat down in the verandah. It was 
a singularly clear, bright morning. All 
at once I was surprised to see a thin 
mist rising from the sea. This mist 
gradually covered Castelmaruja, and 
came rapidly up the slope, until I could 
not see the road ten paces away. Then 
it cleared off as rapidly as it had ap¬ 
peared, leaving a sight behind it which 
made me doubt the evidence of my own 
eyes. 

The verandah and the house seemed 
to have vanished, and I found myself 
sitting on a flight of white stone steps. 
A little space away rose a great white 
building with a tower of gold, and all 
around, from the Casa Marciera Gardens 
to the sea, stretched houses, palaces, 
temples, domes, towers, spires, all built 
of the same white stone and decorated 
freely with gold. Everything seemed 
deserted: no one moved in the silent 
streets, and for some moments I sat 
watching the great blue and gold banner 
flap idly over the temple tower. Then 
people came suddenly from all direc¬ 
tions : some in armour, some as though 
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hurriedly and but half-dressed, some 
wringing their hands and others clutch¬ 
ing weapons—soldiers and priests, and 
women with children clinging to their 
skirts—but all silent. Not a sound 
could be heard but the far-off whisper of 
the sea; and it was a wonderfully im¬ 
pressive and awful thing to mark the 
grief and consternation of that great 
.assembly and yet hear no sound of cry¬ 
ing, no rattle of arms. 

The cause of their distress soon 
appeared. Into the streets burst men in 
armour of another fashion—men with 
heavy maces in their hands and scarlet 
plumes in their open helmets. They 
struck down the priests and the soldiers, 
and even the women and children, and 
flung lighted torches into the doors. 
Then a great smoke and flame began to 
rise from the city, until it was one blaze 
of leaping fire from the heights to the 
shore, and then city and flames vanished, 
and I sat once more in the verandah, 
and heard Tlexula in the room behind 
me practising a trill on his upper C. 

I re-entered the room, and he stopped. 

“ Did you see anything just now ?’’ I 
asked. 

He appeared surprised at the question. 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ You can see Castelmaruja from 
where you are sitting. Are you sure 
you saw nothing ? ” 

“ Positively sure. Why ? ” 

“I thought — something was on fire 
down the slope.” 

He jumped up from the piano. 

“ We’ll go and look round. Mind 
you don’t come without a hat.” 

I followed him into the road. There 
was no fire to be seen, and everything 
was quite calm. 

“ There is nothing,” said Tlexula. 
“ What a glorious morning ! Let us 
walk down the road, Bazarac. We may 
meet the post.” 

We proceeded down the road until we 
reached a very steep descent, at the end 
of which the path swung round in an 
abrupt curve. It was a dangerous place, 
for on the one side was the solid rock 
in which the road was cut, and on the 
other the cliff shot straight down into 
the dried channel of a stream eighty 


feet below. Tlexula paused to light a 
cigarette, and I sat down on a stone in 
the shadow of the rock. 

“ What noise is that ? ” asked Tlexula, 
suddenly. 

I listened, and hearing a sound of 
distant wheels, laughed. 

“ That’s the French Consul’s carriage.” 

Tlexula looked disturbed. 

“ A carriage, and on this road—is the 
French Consul mad ? ” 

“ No, he’s married, and his wife likes 
a drive. She’s taking an early one this 
morning.” 

“ It’s not safe,” said Tlexula. 

“ O, yes, if you drive slowly.” 

“ But,” returned the tenor shortly, 
“ they are not driving slowly.” 

It was true enough. The wheels 
were evidently revolving at a furious 
rate—it was possible that the horses had 
taken fright at something and were 
running away. I looked blankly at 
Tlexula. 

“If they reach the curve at that pace,” 
he said, “ they will go over the cliff.” 

I had no time to reply before the 
carriage came in sight, swaying from 
side to side like a feather behind the 
racing horses. The box was empty, 
and the reins were trailing on the ground. 
In the carriage, clinging to the side, sat 
the French Consul’s wife with her little 
girl in her arms. When she saw us she 
shrieked out for help, and the horses re¬ 
doubled their speed. They were almost 
upon us when Tlexula sprang into the 
middle of the road. 

How he stopped those horses I don’t 
know to this day, but stop them he did. 
He caught their heads before they had 
time to swerve, and brought them up 
almost into the air. A yard further and 
they would have gone straight over the 
precipice. His strength was more than 
marvellous—it was as if the furious 
animals and the heavy carriage had 
suddenly come into contact with a rock. 

The shock shook the doors open, and 
the Consul’s wife dropped, rather than 
jumped, from her perilous position, and 
fell fainting at'my feet. 

I propped her up against the cliff, 
and went to take the child out of the 
carriage. The little thing was only 
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about three years old, and too young to 
realise the awful fate it had just escaped. 
It laughed as I lifted it off the seat, and 
evidently considered the affair a race 
arranged for its own special amusement. 

Tlexula was still 
standing before the 
horses, soothing them 
and stroking their vel¬ 
vety noses with his dis- 
engaged hand. They 
drooped their heads and 
shivered as he touched 
them, and seemed 
ashamed of their con¬ 
duct. 

“ Wonderfully intelli¬ 
gent things, horses,” he 
remarked, in very 
matter - of - fact tones. 

“ Move out of the way, 

Bazarac, while I turn 
them round.” 

I obeyed, and went 
to attend to the Con¬ 
sul’s wife. She was still 
insensible, and we had 
no restoratives at hand. 

“ I will take her back 
to the Consulate," said 
Tlexula, “ if you will put 
her into the carriage, 
and carry the child; I 
will lead the horses — 
they are quite safe now.” 

In this manner we 
proceeded to the Con¬ 
sulate, to be met at the 
gate by the Consul him¬ 
self, in a state of dis¬ 
traction, and unable to 
believe that his wife and 
child were not only alive 
but unhurt. We had 
some difficulty in per¬ 
suading him of this, and 
when we at last suc¬ 
ceeded in our efforts, his gratitude was 
boundless. It was several hours later 
when we returned to the Casa Marciera, 
and then we found that the news of our 
adventure had reached there before us. 

“ You’ll have some fresh coffee in a 
moment,” said Marciera, looking up from 
the table. “ Upon my word, Tlexula, 
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you are an exciting person, going and 
saving people’s lives in this way—the 
next thing will be a murder, or a suicide, 
I suppose.” 

To my utter surprise Tlexula turned 


deadly white, and dropped into a chair 
as though he had been shot. In a moment 
Marciera, flinging off his flippant manner, 
was beside him. 

Tlexula waved him off. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ I’m all right. I 
think I’ll go and sit down in the next 
room, if you don’t mind.” 

4 
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He went. When Marciera and I 
rejoined him he was sitting at the piano. 

“ Do you feel better ? ” inquired 
Marciera, tenderly. He was keenly alive 
to the effect of his unfortunate remark. 
Tlexula began to play. 

“ Yes. Get your violin.” 

Marciera got it, and stood awaiting 
further orders. 

“ Second Spanish Fantasia," directed 
Tlexula. 

They began it, and I sat listening and 
watching the tenor’s face. The same 
strange expression which I had noticed 
before passed across it, and his eyes had 
a wide-open, strained look. Marciera, 
engrossed in his music, was not attend¬ 
ing to him, and as I looked I distinctly 
saw the woman in blue appear behind 
Tlexula’s seat. She bent over him until 


her hand rested on his shoulder. He 
turned his head, and I felt sure he saw 
her. The light that surrounded her was 
reflected in his face, and she looked 
down at him with a smile. He went on 
playing, but gradually the blue figure 
grew indistinct, and a curious mist 
seemed to rise between me and the 
piano. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. The accompaniment to the 
Second Spanish Fantasia was drawing 
softly to a close, and when the last 
chord died away I sprang up with a cry. 

“ Marciera !” I shouted. “ Marciera!” 

He turned quickly and almost dropped 
his Gu^rnerius. The piano-stool was 
unoccupied, and the music closed—and 
across the keys which the vanished 
tenor’s fingers had last touched lay a 
Blue Chrysanthemum. 

















with himself. 


HE Visitor had been 
writing during the 

• afternoon, and the end 
C of it all was disap- 
z' pointment. There 

• were private matters, 
vague and hardly to 
be defined in words, 
that made him discon¬ 
tented with the whole 
wide world, and, be¬ 
yond all, at enmity 
He ceased from his 

labours, and the quiet of his cottage 
lodging began to prey on him, until he 
could bear with it no longer. He took 
his cap and went to get comfort with 
Doris. 

She was lying on the hearth-rug, a 
book of fairy-tales open before her, and 
her dog was at her side. Both welcomed 
the new-comer. “ If you, have come to 
dinner,” said Doris, “you will have to 
wait a long time. They have gone to a 
garden-party at Lanjestyn, and it is a 
long drive back. Are you very well?” 

The Visitor sat down beside her on the 
hearth-rug in a curious lazy way he had. 
“ I’m quite well in my body,” he said, 
“ but 1 am not a bit happy. And yet 
there is nothing wrong.” 


Doris stretched out a hand and 
touched him lightly, so that he knew 
she understood. “ I know,” she said 
softly. 

There was silence for a little while. 
“ Will they be really long?” he asked at 
last. “ I am not going to have dinner 
alone.” 

“ I expect they’ll be an hour or two," 
she said. “ What shall we do?” 

The Visitor reflected. “ It is a lovely 
evening,” he answered. “ Do you think 
we might go down to the harbour and 
look up at the village? I should be 
better tempered if we were down by the 
sea.” 

“ I’ll get a hat,” said Doris promptly, 
“ and may ‘ Christmas ’ come ? ” 

The dog answered for himself, and so 
they quickly descended to the harbour. 
A little pier runs out from the shore, 
then turns at right angles, and wards 
some hundred yards or more of it from 
the onslaught of the sea. They walked 
slowly to and fro, with the lights of the 
village running up the hill beyond the 
water. They had the swell of the har¬ 
bour in their nostrils; they could hear 
the quiet movements of the sea. the 
broken sounds that told of life on the 
hill. They looked beyond the harbour 
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wall into the dusk that brooded over 
the sea, and Doris did not speak, until 
the Visitor drew in a great breath of 
the clear air and sighed contentedly. 

“ I knew you wouldn’t mind soon,” 
she said. 

“ You are a very wise child,” he 
answered. “ I don’t mind a bit. But 
what have you been thinking of? I’m 
sure there was something.” 

The twilight had deepened while they 
promenaded on the 
pier. The lights on 
the hillside shone 
yellower through 
the thicket of masts 
and rigging in the 
harbour; and the 
figures that moved 
now and again on 
its further side were 
shadows hardly to 
be distinguished. 

Doris gazed out at 
the sea. “ It is the 
Galilee ship,” she 
said dreamily. “ I 
was watching that 
big light which rises 
and falls so gently 
and wondering if it 
were the ship wait¬ 
ing. Do you think 
there is a storm 
coming up? It 
would hardly be 
there if the sea were 
going to be calm 
much longer.” 

The little waves 
lifted and fell most 
gently. “What do 
you mean, Doris ? ” 
said the Visitor, 
turning to watch 
the light. “ I never 
heard of the ship. 

There will be no 
storm for a long 
time, if I know 
anything of the 
weather.” 

“You know how 
there was a great 
tempest on the Sea 


of Galilee, so that the little ship was 
covered with waves ? And the disciples 
saw that Christ was sleeping, and were 
afraid. So they called on Him to save 
them, and He spoke to the waves. 
Then there was a great calm, and the 
moonlight came on the waters, and the 
ship glided towards the harbour in safety. 
That is the ship I mean.” 

“Tell me everything,” entreated the 
Visitor. 
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“ Do you think the ship fell to pieces 
afterwards, like the boats down by the 
slips when they are old ? I thought you 
knew about fisher people and sailors. 
It is a thing that every fisherman knows, 
and every fisherman’s wife : the Galilee 
ship is still on the sea, and never a storm 


“ I tell you everything,” said the child, 
“because you seem to know so much, 
and then you understand. But I can’t 
remember when I was in danger. Per¬ 
haps it was long ago—even before I was 
a mermaid in the days I told you of. 
I remember it all in the same way, and 



can wreck it. It travels on all the seas, 
but only those who have been in danger 
know of it, and afterwards they do not 
tell, for it is a beautiful thing to know, 
and they keep it to think over.” 

'* But when were you in danger, 
Doris ? ” asked the Visitor. “ And why 
do you tell me ? ” 


it does not seem long ago, except that I 
must always have known it. The night 
was dark, and the great waves broke 
over the deck, so that we were wet, and 
cold, and afraid. Some one had tied 
me to the mast, and I sang the sea-hymn 
that you taught me (i'sn’t it strange that 
I must have known it then, long and 
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long before I knew you?), but the wind 
beat on my face like a flapping sail, and 
I think the sailors did not hear.” 

“Sing the hymn now,” said the 
Visitor softly, and Doris sang to the 
accompanying lap of quiet waves. 

Master and Lord, 0 come Thou neat, 

Rebuke the waters once again: 

The dark night shuts us round with ~ear, 
And awjul is Thine angry main. 

Master and Lord , we pray to Thee, 

That Thou wilt bring u: to the land ; 
Silence the storm, make still the sea 
Thou boldest in Thine hollowed hand. 

But chiefly for this grace we pray: 

That Thou wilt purge our hearts of sin. 
And keep them clean until the day 
That Thou shalt choose to enter in. 

Master and Lord, on Thee we call. 

Out of this dark and awful night; 

For Thou alone const save us all 
And change this darkness into light. 

“ I sang on in spite of the wind, and 
suddenly a wonderful thing happened; 
for in a second it grew utterly quiet, so 
that I could sing no longer. It was 
still dark, but you felt just as you do 
a moment before the moon rises: you 
knew that something beautiful was 
coming, and you waited. Then the 
ship came. There was no more wind. 
It moved through the waters as a cloud 
floats in the sky, and somehow our ship 
followed it. Everyone was quiet, for 
the ship was all surrounded with a lovely 
golden light, so that we could only half 
see the people on its deck. But we 
knew who they were, and we should 
have been afraid if we had not felt so 
wonderfully safe. 

“ The sea was still quiet, and we 
moved quickly after the other ship. I 
suppose that I was tired after the storm, 


for presently I grew more and more 
contented, and in the end I fell asleep.” 

“ And afterwards?” said the Visitor. 

“ Long afterwards I woke, and at first 
I wondered where I was. It was a 
beautiful still night, and all the stars 
were shining. We were at anchor in the 
harbour, and the sailors were sleep¬ 
ing, tired out with fighting the storm. 
They lay resting on the deck, and none 
of them was afraid any longer, for they 
had known the ship and its crew. There 
were a few lights shining in the village, 
but the only sound was the noise of the 
stream that comes down the valley. So 
I sat on the deck and waited till the 
sunlight came, and then we all went 
ashore.” 

“ And had they also seen the ship 
that saved you ? ” 

“They could not help it; but they did 
not say a word. The thing was too 
beautiful to talk about: they kept it to 
think of in their hearts. But they 
would never forget, and all the people 
who go down into the sea have the 
same secret” 

“ I have been often on the sea, and 
sometimes in danger, but I never saw 
the ship. I must look out for it But 
why did you tell me, Doris ? ” 

Doris looked up gravely out of the 
twilight. “ Because I knew you would 
understand, and because you were not 
happy. But I can see that you are 
happier now, and . . . Ought we to go 
back to dinner?” 

The Visitor looked about him and 
saw that the night had fallen. “ I am 
afraid we must,” he said, “ I am afraid 
we must. But the harbour is just be¬ 
ginning to be pleasant, and I love the 
sea better now that I know the secret” 

Then they went back through the 
village to the house on the hill. 
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WRITTEN BY AMY MONTAGUE. ILLUSTRATED BY “GUY : ’ 


I. 

HE picture was finished, and 
the painter laid down his 
palette and brushes and 
seated himself with an air 
of weariness in an arm-chair 
which faced the window. 

A wintry gleam of sunshine broke 
out for a moment and illuminated the 
high, bare studio, glinting on the ecUjo 
of a gold frame, touching here a land¬ 
scape and there a figure amongst the 
pictures and sketches which hung on 
the walls or leaned against them, and 
dazzling the eyes of the artist as he sat 
looking dreamily out of the window. 

Bernard Ralston’s studio would not 
have made an artistic photograph for an 
illustrated interview. It was carpetless, 
and contained no furniture except some 
easels and three or four chairs, which 
were generally occupied by canvases 
piled one on the other. 

The walls were painted green, and 
showed darker patches of colour where 
a picture had once hung, or been re¬ 
placed by a smaller canvas. 

At one end there was a dark green 
mark on the wall which had the form of 


a cross. Once a crucifix had hung 
there, but since Bernard had begun his 
last picture he had taken it away. 

The gleam of sunshine faded, and the 
room darkened. Bernard looked round 
and shivered. The fire in the huge 
black grate was nearly out, and he got 
up to put on some coals. 

As he moved across the room, there 
came the sound of a quick step on 
the stairs, and directly afterwards, a 
woman’s voice, saying with a little breath¬ 
less laugh— 

“First on the left? Thanks, don’t 
come up ; I’ll announce myself.” 

The next instant there was a tap at 
the door, which was opened before Ber¬ 
nard had time to speak, and a very 
lovely girl appeared on the threshold 
and stood there smiling. 

“ You !” stammered Bernard, “why 
you told me you had an engagement 
this afternoon.” 

“ So I had, but I got bored and came 
away, leaving a message for Aunt Eliza 
to say where I had gone. Won’t she 
be angry ? This is the first time I have 
ever been to your studio. Are you not 
charmed to see me ?” 
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“a very lovely girl appeared on the 


THRESHOLD ” 

She put her hands on his shoulders 
and raised her face to his, and he 
blushed like a boy as he bent to kiss 
her. 

They made a singular contrast as they 
stood there. Bernard, tall and slight, 
pale-faced and dark-eyed, a frail and 
boyish-looking figure, with every nerve 
supersensitive and quivering, while the 


girl beside him seemed the very embodi¬ 
ment of health and physical beauty. 

“What a miserable fire,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “and how thoroughly uncom¬ 
fortable you do succeed in making 
yourself.” 

Then, as she caught sight of the just- 
finished picture, 

“ Ah ! The picture for the Academy ! 
The one you have been working at for 
the last twelve months, and would never 
allow me to see." 

She went up to it as she spoke. 

“ Piccadilly Circus ! ” she cried, de¬ 
lightedly, “ and exactly like it too. All 
the omnibuses, and fashionably dressed 
people, and errand boys, and everything. 
It’s like Frith’s ‘ Derby Day.’ Why, 
what’s this? Bernard, how extraordin¬ 
ary you are ! What in the world made 
you do this ? ” 

She turned and looked at him as she 
pointed to the central figure in the 
picture—a shadowy form of Christ 
bearing His cross. 

Bernard made no reply, and there 
was a slight pause. 

“What is it called?” asked Hilda 
Verney. 

“Via Dolorosa.” 

“Are you going to send it to the 
Academy ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“They won’t take it.” 

“ I daresay not.” 

“They would have done so if it had 
not been for that.” And she pointed 
with a shocked air to the picture. 
“They’ll say it is profane ; and so it is. 
Almost blasphemous, in fact, I call it. 
It would be a perfect picture without it, 
but they will never accept it as it is. 
Can’t you paint it out and put in some¬ 
thing else ? ” 

Bernard did not answer. He looked 
like a man under torture. 

“No,” continued Hilda, decisively, 
“the Academy will not take that; but 
you might send it round the provinces 
and charge sixpence or a shilling for 
admission to view it. You see it is 
decidedly sensational, and people like 
sensation now-a-days. You might make 
a good deal of money over it in that way.” 

“O my God, Hilda, don’t talk like 
that,” cried Bernard. “You don’t 
know what that picture has cost me." 
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Hilda turned and looked at him in 
surprise. 

“ Ah, if you only knew,” he went on 
vehemently. “ Day after day, and night 
after night, I have stood in the street, 
making notes, studying faces, sketching 
men, women, and little children; ana 
all the while my faith in God was slowly 
passing away from me, and my belief in 
humanity and all my hopes of better 
things to come. Look into the eyes of 
the Christ I have painted. What can 
you see there ? ” 

“They are beautifully painted, of 
course, but—” 

“There is failure written there. 
Failure! When I conceived that pic¬ 
ture I told myself that I would stir the 
hearts of men and women to their 
deepest depths, and make them feel! 
Ah, Hilda, Hilda, I used to kneel in a 


very agony of prayer before the crucifix 
my mother held out to me with her 
dying hands. Look, there is the mark 
on the wall where it used to hang. I 
strove to paint a living Christ, but, daj 
by day, that Shadow grew beneath my 
hands—that mournful Shadow, with the 
eyes that speak to me of eternal failure, 
of death and sorrow and sin triumphant. 
I have painted that picture with my own 
heart’s blood, Hilda, and it has killed me.” 

He was walking up and down the 
room as he talked, ana Hilda looked at 
him in alarm. 

“What is the matter with you, 
Bernard? I never saw you like this 
before. You make me wish I hadn’t 
come. You must be ill. Why don’t 
you send for a doctor ? ” 

“Oh, you don’t understand ; you 
don’t understand,” he moaned. 



1 [HILDA LEANED BACK IN THE ARMCHAIR 
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Then he began to laugh, almost 
hysterically. 

“ Sit down, dear, I’m not mad, though 
I look like it. Let’s have some tea. 
Don’t look at that any more. Turn 
your back on it.” 

He rang the bell and ordered tea, 
while Hilda leaned back in the armchair 
and surveyed her surroundings with a 
somewhat critical air. 

“ Why don’t you have curtains ? 
Surely a pretty Art muslin wouldn’t 
shut out much light. When we are 
married I shall come down and give 
this miserable, untidy place a thorough 
turn-out, and make it pretty and com¬ 
fortable. Nobody would think you 
were an artist to look at your sur¬ 
roundings.” 

He smiled. “ When will you marry 
me,lHilda ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Some day. 
Now and then I think I won’t marry 
you at all, because you are so queer and 
funny at times. I wish you would try 
and get over it, and be more like other 
people. You said just now that you 
had lost your faith. Well, I think it is 
a very good thing if you have. Mother 
and Aunt Eliza have always been rather 
against my marrying you on account of 
your being a Roman Catholic. Of 
course it is not nearly so bad as if you 
were a Dissenter, but still, it is a great 
pity.” 

“ What would you like me to be, 
Hilda?” 

“ Oh, just an ordinary Christian, like 
everybody else in decent society. Here 
comes the tea. I’m as hungry as a 
hunter. Do you take milk and sugar, 
Bernard ? What funny little tea-spoons; 
and what a darling of a milk-jug! 
Where did you get it ? ” 

She prattled on, never waiting for an 
answer, and Bernard, bending forward 
to take his cup from her hands, looked 
into her radiant blue eyes and loved 
her, 

As men that shall be swallowed of the sea 

Love the sea’s lovely beauty— 

Presently there came a knock at the 
door, and a second visitor entered. He 
was a strongly-built man of middle 
height, with thick, curly hair, and a 
black beard which he wore trimmed to 


a point. His brows projected over his 
bright, keen eyes, which were so deeply 
set as almost to appear sunken. 

After greeting the lovers, he remarked 
with a rather comical smile, 

“ I come as the bearer of a message 
which duty and not inclination forces 
me to deliver. Your aunt, Miss Verney, 
is waiting at the door, and says you are 
to go to her at once.” 

“ I’m in for a scolding,” said Hilda, 
with a little grimace. “ Bernard, come 
and put me into the carriage. Good¬ 
bye, Mr. Morris.” 

She went out, followed by Bernard, 
and George Morris turned to look at 
the picture. 

Technically, it was a masterpiece, 
and George, who was an excellent art 
critic, regarded it with genuine admira¬ 
tion. Then he proceeded to study it 
from the emotional point of view as 
suggested by the title, “Via Dolorosa.” 
Bernard had represented the figure of 
Christ bending wearily beneath His 
heavy cross, while all around Him 
surged the hurrying, indifferent crowd, 
each intent on his own business or 
leasure, some serious and some smiling, 
ut all with eyes turned away from Him 
who passed through their midst. 

One alone seemed to be conscious 
of a Presence other than that of the 
crowd—a woman, with draggled skirts 
and haggard, painted cheeks. The end 
of the cross was just touching her 
shoulder, and she stood in a startled, 
listening attitude, as if her attention had 
been suddenly arrested. 

But it was the face of the Christ which 
held George and compelled him to gaze, 
until a strange, indescribable feeling, 
arose within him as though his faith had 
been shaken to its very foundations, 
for the eyes, haunting and despairing, 
which looked out at him from the 
canvas, seemed to say, “My agony and 
My sacrifice have been all in vain.” 

For the rest, the picture merely con¬ 
veyed a vivid impression of Piccadilly 
Circus about half-past eleven on a June 
morning. 

George was still standing before it 
when Bernard returned, but the latter 
made no remark. He seated himself in 
the chair Hilda had just vacated, and 
passed his hands caressingly over the 
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cushioned arms on which her hands had 
rested. 

In a few minutes his friend came and 
sat down opposite him. 

“ Bernard, that is a terrible picture,” 
he said. 

“So Hilda has just informed me,” 
replied the painter. “As we went 
downstairs a moment ago, she said it 
was grossly profane, and in the worst 
possible taste.” 

“That aspect of the case had not 
presented itself to me,” rejoined George, 
quietly. “ But it is precisely the sort 
of remark I should have expected from 
her.” 

“ Why don’t you like Hilda, George ?” 

“My dear fellow,” protested the 
other, “Miss Verney is the most beauti¬ 
ful woman I have ever seen. It would 
be impossible to dislike anything half so 
lovely. She lacks but one thing.” 

" And that is-?” 

“ A soul.” 

“There is a soul in everything beauti¬ 
ful.” 

“ May it not be the reflection of one’s 
own ? ” 

Bernard shrugged his shoulders and 
was silent. 

“ Is the picture to be exhibited ? ” 
proceeded George. 

“ I shall send it to the Academy, 
although I don’t imagine for one moment 
that they will accept it.” 

“ I almost hope they will not.” 

Bernard laughed, but without mirth. 

“You may think me fanciful,” con¬ 
tinued George, hurriedly, “but that 
picture conveys the most painful im- 

E ression to my mind. Surely, when you 
egan it a year ago, your object was not to 
destroy the little faith and hope that may 
yet remain in human hearts ? You once 
told me the ambition of your life was 
to paint a great religious picture, but 
this-’’ 

“Say no more,” interrupted Bernard, 
And after a pause, he added, “I am 
like a woman who has borne a dead 
child.” 

PART II. 

The Academy, as the representative 
of respectable British opinion in Art, 
refused Bernard’s picture, but it ulti¬ 
mately found a place in another gallery, 
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where it attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion. 

Critics came in battalions, and alter¬ 
nately blessed and cursed it. The Art 
journals praised its technique, the daily 
papers discussed the taste, or want of 
taste, displayed in the choice of the 
subject, or speculated on the meaning 
thereof. 

The religious papers warned their 
readers against it, or exhorted everyone 
to go and see it, while a French jour¬ 
nalist described it as “one of the most 
crushing blows that has ever yet been 
aimed at superstition.” 

There was always a crowd before it, 
amongst which the artist himself was 
constantly to be found. If anyone re¬ 
cognised him he would slip away ; but 
few people knew him by sight, and he 
was able to mingle with them and listen 
to their comments without observation. 

Once a man spoke to him, a young 
clergyman whom Bernard had noticed 
many times before, always in the same 
place, with his eyes fixed upon the 
picture. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” he asked 
Bernard, abruptly. 

“I hardly know how to answer you,” 
replied the artist. 

“ Do you like it ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Nor do I. I hate it; yet a horrible 
fascination draws me to it day after day. 
I believe the man who painted it was 
possessed of devils. I tell you,” he went 
on with rising excitement, “that when 
I get up and go out of this place, it is 
with a feeling of despair and horror 
upon me that almost drives me mad. I 
dread being alone, and I dread still 
more being with others, for out ol every 
face those sad, despairing eyes confront 
me. Via Dolorosa ! Via Dolorosa ! It 
stretches beyond sight and imagination, 
and along its weary way suffering 
humanity for ever passes on to Cal¬ 
vary.” 

He got up and went out has lily, as 
though ashamed of his outburst; but 
Bernard sat on with folded arms and 
compressed lips, living over again those 
days and nights when he had stood in 
the streets and watched the human tide 
ebb and flow ; the glad and the sorrow¬ 
ful, the sick and the whole ; souls that 
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were at peace, and souls in hell. 
He was roused from his reverie by 
hearing a woman’s voice uttering these 
words: 

“ I don’t know why, but it fills me 
with pain and fear. Come away, dear ; 
don’t let us look at it to-day when we 
are so happy.” 

Bernard looked up, and saw a young 
couple standing side by side. The man 
was gazing intently at the picture, but 
after a while he yielded to the girl’s 
tender, compelling touch upon his arm, 
and they moved away. Then Bernard 
got up and went home, filled with a 
strange dismay. To him, as to Arthur’s 
knights, had come the vision of the 
Grail. Like them, he had sought to 
grasp it, and like them he had failed ; 
and his failure had this tragic element— 
that it was not merely negative, but had 
brought a curse where he willed a 
blessing, and despair instead of hope. 

He had done no work lately. Nearly 
every hour of the day found him at 
Hilda Verney’s side, and the thought of 
her beauty was ceaselessly present with 
him. 

Sometimes he would recall, with bitter 
self-contempt, his past, with its strivings 
and aspirations. Why had he not 
“ enjoyed the merry shrove-tide of his 
youth,” like other men, and lived ? For 
alas! we can only be young once, and 
though it is a truism, we never realise 
its force until it is too late. 

Amongst the Verney’s acquaintances 
was a certain Sir William Arnford, of 
whom Bernard was violently jealous on 
account of the attention he paid to 
Hilda. The man was coarse and dis¬ 
sipated, but he had fallen, for the time 
being, under the spell of her beauty and 
that animal magnetism which women of 
her type possess, and which enables 
them to subdue any man whose fate 
brings him under its influence. 

“Why do you let Arnford make love 
to you ? ” Bernard demanded of Hilda 
one day. 

“ I cannot help it,” she answered. 

“Yes, you can. Any woman can stop 
that sort of thing if she wants to. I 
don’t like it, Hilda. I hate the man, and 
I wish you would not ask him here.” 

“ Mother wouldn’t like me to be rude 
tQ him,” 


“ He shall never enter my house when 
we are married, I tell you that plainly.” 

Hilda flushed angrily, but she did not 
dare to reply, for she was afraid of 
Bernard. Possibly that was the reason 
of his attraction for her—the recognition 
of a brute for its master; for George 
Morris was right when he said Hilda 
had no soul. She was merely a very 
beautiful, healthy human animal, with a 
taste for luxurious living and second- 
rate society. 



1 COME AWAY, DEAR J DON’T LET US LOOK 
AT IT ’ ” 


George called ?t Bernard’s rooms one 
morning and found him on the sofa 
looking desperately ill. H is'eyes'were 
sunken and there was a blue tinge round 
his lips which startled and alarmed his 
friend. 

“What is the matter with you, my 
dear old chap ? ” he asked. 

“I believe I am dying, George. I get 
such ghastly thrills of pain sometimes. 
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They come and go quite suddenly, 
leaving me like this. Look here.” 

He stretched out his left hand. It was 
icy cold, and the finger-tips were blue. 
George took it as gently as a woman 
might have done. 

“ Let me go and fetch Kingley to 
have a look at you,” he said. 

“ Oh, I don’t want any doctors here ; 
I don’t believe in them.” 

“ Nonsense! I shall go round to 
Kingley’s at once and bring him back 
with me if possible.” 

With these words, George went out, 
returning in about half an hour with the 
doctor, who carefully examined Bernard, 
and asked him several questions. 

“ What is the matter with me ? ” de¬ 
manded the latter, as the doctor was 
putting up his stethoscope. 

“ Heart disease,” was the brief reply. 

“ Serious ? ” 

“ Decidedly so. What have you been 
doing lately ? ” 

“ Going to the devil." 

“ You’ll reach your destination sooner 
than you expect if you don’t pull up. 
Live as quietly as you can, and avoid 
all excitement, and every kind of phy¬ 
sical exertion. You ought to leave 
London at once and spend at least six 
months in the country doing nothing.” 

He sat down and wrote a prescrip¬ 
tion, after which he took leave of 
Bernard and went out of the room, 
followed by George. 

“ Angina, pectoris,” he said in answer 
to the latter’s inquiring look. 

George uttered an exclamation of 
dismay. 

“ Is there no chance for him, doctor ? ” 

“ People who have it sometimes live 
for years,” replied the doctor evasively. 

“ Do you think Ralston will ? ” 

The other shook his head. 

“ He’s engaged to be married,” said 
George, half to himself. 

“ I’m very sorry to hear it,” observed 
the doctor gravely as he took his 
departure. 

George went back to his friend sick at 
heart. 

“Don’t look so dismal, old man,” 
cried Bernard gaily. “ Doctors are 
fools! They have no imagination; it 
is against the rules of medical etiquette. 
I kno .v what is the matter with me, but 


if I had told Kingley he’d have clapped 
me into a lunatic asylum. Wait a bit 
and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

He got off the sofa and went to the 
sideboard from whence he took a de¬ 
canter of brandy and a tumbler, into 
which he poured the spirit until it was 
nearly half full. Then, nodding to 
George, he swallowed the contents at a 
gulp. 

“ Good God ! ” exclaimed George. 
“ I never saw you do such a thing be¬ 
fore. What has come to you, Bernard ? 
You never used to drink anything but 
water.” 

“ I know. And I used to go in for 
lain living and high thinking, and now 
eat and drink the best of everything, 
and think the thoughts of other men— 
and women. And I used to avoid 
society, and now I go into it as much as 
possible. My dear fellow I’m obliged 
to do so to supply the deficiency.” 

“ What deficiency ? ” 

“ The deficiency of vital force. When 
-1 painted that accursed picture I put my 
very life into it. It is my own person¬ 
ality which emanates from it and affects 
everybody who looks at it. You have 
felt it yourself, have you not ? ” 

George was sitting with his elbows on 
his knees and his head resting on his 
hands. He made no reply. 

“Well,” resumed Bernard, “the 
result is that there is not enough vital 
force left in me to carry on my physical 
existence—to keep the machinery going, 
in short; so I am obliged to obtain the 
necessary energy from other people. 
When I am alone, I become as I was 
when you first came in ; but, as you see, 
I’m a different man since you and 
Kingley have been here. The reason is 
simple enough. You have both supplied 
me with some of your own vitality, and 
the brandy has for the time being com¬ 
pleted the cure.” 

He took a few turns up and down the 
room and then glanced at the clock. 

“Six, by Jove! And I promised to 
dine with Hilda and some friends at the 
Savoy, and go to a theatre afterwards. 
Excuse me, old man, I must go and 
dress.” 

“Not to-night, Bernard,” pleaded 
George. “ Let me take a message to 
say you are seedy.” 
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“ Rot ! There’s nothing the matter 
with me, I tell you. Of course I shall 
go. That brute Arnford will be there, 
and will be making love to Hilda if I’m 
out of the way. I wish heaven would 
provide me with a decent excuse for 
kicking the cad,” he concluded as he 
left the room. 

At his club the following morning 
George met an acquaintance, who 
inquired— 

“ How is Ralston to-day ? ” 

“ I have not seen him,” replied 
George. “ Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Don’t you know what happened last 
night ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Well, Ralston came into the Hay- 
market with a party of friends. They 
had a box and half a dozen stalls, and 
Ralston went into the box with Miss 
Verney and her mother and aunt. 
In the middle of the performance he 
was taken suddenly ill, and everybody 
thought he was going to die. They got 
him out into the passage, and a couple 
of doctors were fetched out of the 
audience. One of these chaps at once 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, angina pectoris, un¬ 
doubtedly.’ Stupid fool! I suppose he 
wanted to show what a smart fellow he 
was. Anyway, Ralston heard it. They 
gave him a lot of brandy, and after 
that he seemed to get a little better, 
and then two fellows went out and got 
a cab, and took him home.” 

“ What did Miss Verney do ? ” 

“ Exhibited a most becoming mixture 
of distress and fortitude, and then went 
back to her seat, and apparently enjoyed 
the third act. Arnford joined her, and 
she seemed to find his attentions emi¬ 
nently consoling.” 

George’s right hand clenched instinc¬ 
tively, and he ground his teeth, but he 
made no remark. He told the porter 
to call a cab, and drove off to his friend’s 
rooms. Bernard was sitting up in bed, 
writing. To George’s inquiries he an¬ 
swered that he was much better, and 
picking up a letter tossed it over to him. 

“ Just read that,” he said, and George 
read the following :— 

“ Sir —It may interest you to learn, that by 
one person, at least, your work has been tho¬ 
roughly understood and appreciated. There 
was a time, not so very long ago, when I 


cherished a few delusions, and allowed myself 
to speculate hopefully concerning life and death. 
I was miserable, and I was unfortunate, but I 
did not wholly despair. Then, one day, I went 
to see your picture, ‘ Via Dolorosa,’ and the 
scales fell from my eyes. What a masterpiece 
it is ! It must have brought tears of joy to the 
eyes of the Devil, as he stood beside you—I 
wonder if he guided your hand ?—and watched 
you paint the face of that Christ! I suppose I 
ought to be grateful to you ; yet, strange to say, 
I am not. The destruction of my idols has 
made life even more unbearable than it was 
before. So I have resolved to end it. I don't 
want to live any longer. Above all, I don’t 
want to think any more. If you are interested 
in my fate—and, considering the circumstances, 
it is just possible that you may be—a glance at 
your newspaper to-morrow will satisfy your 
curiosity, and assure you of the genuine nature 
of this document.” 

Then came an address and the signa¬ 
ture. 

George silently put down the letter, 
and Bernard pointed to a paper which 
lay upon the table. George took it up, 
and read a brief paragraph which stated 
that Stephen Clements, supposed to be 
a gentleman of independent means, had 
committed suicide by taking poison in 
his lodgings the previous afternoon. 

“ Don’t let this worry you, Bernard,” 
he said, throwing down the paper. 

“ Of course not. What’s done can¬ 
not be undone, unfortunately. But I’m 
going to prevent its ever happening 
again.” 

As he spoke, he handed his friend the 
letter he had just written. 

George glanced at it. It was a re¬ 
quest to the Hanging Committee to 
immediately return the picture, “Via 
Dolorosa.” 

“They will never consent,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “That picture is the attrac¬ 
tion of the whole Exhibition. Is it 
likely they will give it up ? ” 

“ If they don’t, I shall go and take it,” 
said Bernard. “Just post that note for 
me, like a good fellow, and then come 
back. I want to ask you a question.” 

When George returned, Bernard said 
to him, 

“Come here and sit where I can see 
your face. I want you to tell me some¬ 
thing,” he continued, as George took 
the seat indicated. “ When I had that 
queer attack last night, I heard one of 
the doctors say that I had angina pec¬ 
toris. Now, did Kingley tell you that 
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yesterday ? Look me in the eyes, 
George, and tell me straight out if he 
did or did not say so ? ” 

The other hesitated and paused. 

“ George, for God’s sake, tell me the 
truth. Come, yes or no ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered George, turning his 
face away. 

“ Then I’m a dying man.” 

“ No, no ! He said that people who 
had it often lived for years.” 

“But I shall not.” 

“Yes, you will, if you only take care 
of yourself.” 

“George, my friend, I know that I 
shall not; and you know it too as well 
as I do. To-morrow I shall go to a 
specialist and settle the matter once and 
for all. Now, don’t let us talk about it 
any more. I don’t want to think about 
it.” 

When George came round to Ber¬ 
nard’s rooms the following morning, he 
found him up and dressed. 

“That infernal Committee refuses to 
return my picture,” he said ; “so I have 
just been making arrangements to re¬ 
move it without their permission.” 

“ Are you mad, Bernard ? There will 
be the very devil of a row.” 

“ I don’t care. As soon as the gallery 
is open this morning, I shall go and 
superintend the removal of my pro¬ 
perty.” 

“ And when you get the picture back, 
what will you do with it ? ” 

“Destroy it. And after that, George, 
I shall paint another picture, a sym¬ 
bolical picture, which will make my 
name and fortune; and I shall call it, 
‘The Triumph of the Flesh.”’ 

Next evening the contents bills of all 
the newspapers announced the ‘ ‘ Extra¬ 
ordinary Conduct of an Artist.” “Re¬ 
markable Scene in a Picture Gallery.” 
“Threatened Action for damages.” 

Bernard’s coup had proved eminently 
successful. Immediately the gallery 
opened he had made his appearance 
with half-a-dozen packers and a covered 
van, and, in spite of the expostulations 
of the attendants, he had taken down 
and removed his picture. 

The affair caused a considerable sen¬ 
sation, and the majority of people 
seemed to think that Bernard would 
find himself involved in very serious 
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difficulties with the committee. Several 
journalists tried to interview him on the 
subject, but he shut himself up in his 
studio and refused to see anybody ; and 
when a wealthy banker wrote, offering 
him a very large sum for the picture, he 
refused in an extremely curt note, saying 
that he was not Judas. 

George called at his rooms several 
times, but was always told that he was 
at the studio. Once he ventured to go 
there, but the man in charge told him 
that Mr. Ralston was at work, and had 
given strict orders that no one was to 
be admitted. Bernard had a peculiar 
objection to being visited at his studio, 
especially if he was engaged on a pic¬ 
ture, ana George did not insist, but he 
felt sorely anxious. 

One morning, he was at Charing 
Cross Station, seeing off some friends 
by the early train, when he observed 
Hilda Verney and her mother on the 
platform, so he went forward to speak 
to them. 

Both looked rather confused, and Mrs. 
Verney said, 

" I daresay you are surprised to see 
us here, Mr. Morris. The fact is,” she 
lowered her voice slightly—“we thought 
it advisable to take dear Hilda away for 
a few weeks. Naturally she feels it a 
good deal, although, of course, it is all 
for the best.” 

George looked bewildered. “ I don’t 
understand,” he said. 

“Haven’t you heard that the engage¬ 
ment has been broken off ? ” 

“No, I had not heard it,” rejoined 
George, stiffly. 

“We are going to Switzerland for a 
month,” resumed Mrs. Verney, “and 
then we may return home, or we may 

f o on to Nice for the winter. Dear 
lilda has behaved very sensibly and 
bravely about it all. Mr. Ralston 
wished to see her after he had been to 
tfie specialist, but she wrote and said 
that an interview would be too painful 
both for herself and for him, and she 
told him she felt it was her duty to con¬ 
sult the wishes of myself and her aunt 
in such a very serious matter. Of course 
it would have been highly wrong for 
them to marry after what the special¬ 
ist told him. I should never have 
allowed her to engage herself to him 
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had I known he was so exceedingly 
delicate. And then, what a way he has 
behaved about that picture! I hear, 
too, he has refused an enormous sum 
for it. Such madness ! Surely a man 
in his position cannot afford to throw 
away hundreds of pounds like that ? A 
mother must think of her daughter’s 
future, you know, Mr. Morris.” 

“Undoubtedly she must, Mrs. Ver- 
ney,” returned George. “I see Sir 
William Arnford has just arrived, and 
as I presume he has come to see you off 
—or possibly accompany you, I will not 
permit myself to intrude, but will wish 
you good-bye and a pleasant journey.” 

He took off his hat with somewhat 
elaborate courtesy and walked away. 
In the Strand he met Bernard, and per¬ 
suaded him with some difficulty to go 
and lunch with him at his club. After¬ 
wards, as the smoking-room was rather 
full, they strolled down to Bernard’s 
rooms for a talk. 

“ I suppose you know ? ” he said sud¬ 
denly, as he drew forward a chair and 
sat down opposite his friend. 

George nodded, and began filling his 
pipe. He did not look up. 

“Who told you?” 

“Mrs. Verney. I saw them this 
morning on the platform at Charing 
Cross. They were just starting for 
Switzerland.” 

Bernard got up and walked about the 
room for a while. Then he sat down 
by the table, and buried his face in his 
hands. George went over and stood 
beside him. 

“ She wasn’t fit to black your boots,” 
he said gruffly. 

“ I did not love her for her worthiness 
or unworthiness. It was nothing to me 
if she possessed all the virtues of a saint 
or all the vices of a devil incarnate. I 
loved her because she was so beautiful. 
God, how beautiful she was ! You can’t 
understand that,” he continued, after a 
pause. “You think it strange—almost 
wicked, in fact—that a man should fall 
down and worship mere physical per¬ 
fection. You say I should not have 
loved her if she had not been beautiful, 
and you are quite right. But it seems 
to me the most natural thing in the 
world. Do you remember, it says 
somewhere in the Bible that at one time 


the daughters of men were so won- 
drously fair that the sons [of God left 
Heaven to love and wed them. I firmly 
believe that story ; it bears truth on the 
very face of it. I, too, would have sold 
my soul to possess Hilda—ah, and would 
still! I only wish the Devil would give 
me a chance.” 

George said nothing, but he remained 
standing by Bernard, looking down 
upon him with an expression of infinite 
pity in his grave, kind eyes. There 
must have been something soothing in 
his strong, quiet presence, for after a 
time Bernard lifted his head. 

“What a fool I am!” he said. 
“ You’re a good fellow, George, to put 
up with me as you do ! ’ 

The other rested his hand for a mo¬ 
ment on his friend’s shoulder. Then he 
went back to his place. 

“I have been painting hard all this 
week,” resumed Bernard, “and this 
morning I took my penknife and ripped 
the canvas in pieces.” 

“Have you destroyed-” 

“ ‘ Via Dolorosa ? ’ No. I can’t.” 

George had an appointment that after¬ 
noon, and as soon as he had gone 
Bernard took a cab and drove back to 
his studio. He was feeling better than 
he had done for some weeks past, and 
ran upstairs with something of his old 
alertness. The sun was streaming into 
the room, and he threw open the window 
and stood there for a few moments, 
drinking in the air and the light. 

On the floor lay the fragments of a 
large canvas. It was the picture of 
which Bernard had spoken to George— 
the picture which was to have been 
called “ The Triumph of the Flesh.” 

Leaning against the wall and almost 
filling half one side of the studio was the 
“ Via Dolorosa.” 

Bernard took a clean canvas and set 
it on an easel in the middle of the room. 
Then with a pencil he began rapidly 
sketching in the outlines of a woman’s 
figure. Steadily and surely the pencil 
moved, making bold, even lines and 
curves, and in a very short space of time 
a beautiful nude figure stood revealed 
like a faint shadow. 

He took up his palette and brushes 
and began to paint; but now the steady 
hand wavered, and from time to time he 
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paused and glanced nervously over his 
shoulder. Something seemed to be 
drawing him slowly, but with irresistible 
force, away from, the easel. His face 
flushed and his breath came in long 
sighs ; and then suddenly he yielded 
and turned away, and as he did so his 
eyes met the eyes of the Christ in the 
picture. For a long time he stood and 
looked into them, and the light that 
poured in from the skylight and win¬ 
dow began to fail a little. At last the 
intense silence was broken by a slight 
movement. Bernard had begun to 
paint. 

The studio grew dusk, but Bernard 
never heeded the fading light. His 
eyes looked straight before him—not at, 
but as if through the canvas. Yet his 
hand never faltered, nor did he pause for 
a single instant. And the face of the Christ 
slowly changed! 

The artist stood and beheld his ideal, 


and no language that has ever been 
written or spoken can describe that 
moment of realisation. 

The brush fell from Bernard’s hands; 
he looked upon his work and sank to 
his knees. 

A great sob broke from him, and the 
tears filled his eyes and overflowed. He 
clasped his hands above his head and 
cried aloud : 

“Not the Way of Sorrows, but the 
Way of Life! Not Calvary, but the 
Vision of God ! ” 

Ah, that sudden, smiting pain ! He 
sprang to his feet and staggered across 
the room, swaying from side to side. 

A second or two of mortal agony, the 
sound of many waters; then darknes. 
and blinding light; and Bernard Ralston 
fell, just under the little green mark on 
the wall which had the form of a cross. 

The end had come—or shall we say 
the beginning ? 



“ THE 


HAD COME" 



Author’s Note.—T he main incidents narrated in this story are based on scientific investiga¬ 
tions, and apparent improbabilities do but portend what might be accomplished by an 
intellectual and unscrupulous man, who sought to commit crimes with the aid of 
Hypnotism. 


I. 

‘ |fag^-vg>|AY, Sahib, thy medicine 

(j\ k Vi $ availeth naught; my time 

1 1 * s at hand. Even now can 

I hear the voices calling to 
me. Ever hast thou been 
to me as a father and mother. Thou 
hast shown naught but kindness to me, 
thy unworthy servant. Sahib! I am 
not poor as thou thinkest. Nay, smile 
not f Ere I go, I would leave in thy 
hands the key of the hidden treasure of 
the Temple of Surya.” 

The bony, withered hand of the old 
Indian woman, wandered over her loose 
garment and nervously clutched a small 
piece of parchment, concealed within 
its folds. 

“ I have neither kith nor kin, and the 
secret would have died with me, but 
now will I show my gratitude for thy 
great goodness. Quick, Sahib, quick! 
open it, that I may read. This treasure 
is for you alone, Sahib Makyne. Trust 
not thy friend, the Sahib Belmont, for 
he has the eye of evil. And if thou dost 
trust him, surely then will harm befall 
thee.” 

Her eyes wandered over the yellow 
document which Makyne had unfolded, 
and she translated in a low, broken 
voice:— 

“ ‘ In the Temple of Surya, in the 
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plain of Seebpore, when the Queen ot 
Night trailed her sable robes across the 
face of Varuna, the treasure of the 
Sonars was offered. Within the sweep 
of the arm is it hidden, guarded by the 
Sign of the Star.’ 

“Sahib — I am going — trust him 
not. I have spoken true talk—it is 
dark.” 

The eyelids closed, and her breath 
came in quick, short gasps, and, ere the 
next few minutes had passed, the old 
native woman, Nana, had crossed the 
“ threshold of the world.” 

“Sony she’s gone,” murmured 
Makyne ; “I knew sne couldn’t last very 
long, when I saw her. Rather curious, 
this yarn of hers.” And he looked at 
the parchment with its faded characters. 
“ I can’t read it. I’ll show it to Bel¬ 
mont, he’s rather keen on this sort of 
thing. Wonder if there’s anything in 
it.” 

“This is curious,” said Belmont, a 
couple of hours later, as he sat examin¬ 
ing the document. “ It’s very old, in 
fact, I can hardly make it out. Now 
let’s see," and he commenced reading 
word by word, translating into English 
as he proceeded. 

“ ‘ In the Temple of Surya ’—that’s the 
Hindu Sun God, one of the Navagrahah, 
their planet gods—‘in the plain ofSeeb- 
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pore'—that’s probably outside the town 
of Seebpore, which lies about fifteen 
miles N.N.W. from here. 

“ The next phrase is evidently their 
way of meaning the moon, and ‘the 
sable robes across Varuna’s face ’ might 
be the shadows passing over an idol.” 

“Who the deuce was Varuna ? ” in¬ 
terrupted Makyne. 

“That’s the God of the Ocean, and 
probably there’s an idol of the old chap 
in this temple.” 

“You seem to know all about it. 
But go on.” 

“ Well, what I make out of the rest 
of it, is, that some treasure was hidden 
by the Sonars—they were goldsmiths, 
you know—but what the ‘ sweep of the 
arm ’ or the ‘ Sign of the Star ’ may be, 
we can’t possibly guess until we see the 
place; but I should think it indicates 
the actual spot where the treasure was 
hidden. Anyhow we’ll follow it up. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if it’s 
genuine. These old Hindus believed in 
offerings to their gods, and this one may 
have taken the form of jewels and gold, 
or something of that sort. I certainly 
propose that we go in search. What 
do you say ? ” 

“Oh,”laughed Makyne, “I’m game 
for a few days in the country, but as for 
making any wonderful discovery, I don’t 
place much reliance on that.” 

“Right. Then we’ll go. By the 
bye, its yours of course, I’ve nothing to 
do with it; but I’m a bit hard up, as you 
know, and if you do strike it rich, you 
might lend me a bit to go on with.” 

“If we do find anything, we’ll go 
halves, ofcourse,”said Makyne promptly. 

“ Halves! ” repeated Belmont, “that’s 
awfully good of you, old man, but we’ll 
find it first, and—and—then we can 
settle the division.” 

A hard look passed over his face, as 
a sudden thought came to his mind, and 
he strolled on to the verandah, and, 
settling himself in a lounge chair, lit his 
pipe. 

“No, it’s not enough,” he said to 
himself, “not enough. I must have 
money, aye, and plenty of it, too. It 
there’s anything in this old hag’s tale, 
it’ll take more than a simple fool like 
Makyne to keep me from getting it. 
Since the wife died, I’ve been going the 


pace pretty smart, and it’ll be eternal 
smash if I don’t ease up a bit. But 
there, she’s dead now, and I’ve only my 
boy Arthur to think about, and by God, 
for his sake, I’d go to any ends—yes, any 
ends. How I nate that Makyne, he’s 
always lucky. If I get hold of this 
money—and if it’s there. I’m going to 
have it—I shall go over to the old 
country, and look after the youngster. 

I must get it, even if-” but the re¬ 

mainder of the sentence was left un¬ 
finished. He sat motionless. His hands 
were tightly clenched and the hard lines 
on his face assumed an expression of 
fierce determination. 

On the morning of the expedition, 
Belmont was moody and preoccupied, 
replying only in monosyllables to Ma- 
kyne’s remarks. 

Towards evening they arrived at the 
ruined temple, and, too tired to com¬ 
mence exploring at once, threw them¬ 
selves on the grass, and enjoyed a quite 
pipe. 

They smoked for some time in silence. 
Miles away from the haunts of man, 
with the stillness of an Indian night 
coming on, the weird fantasies which 
wove themselves around the old ruin, 
seemed to Makyne to ring out, as a 
ghostly warning, Nana’s last words, 
“Trust him not! Trust him not!” 
The words rang through his mind again 
and again, with such persistent reitera¬ 
tion, that at length it appeared to him 
as if Nana’s spirit were hovering over¬ 
head in the rapidly approaching dark¬ 
ness. He tried to put the fancy away, 
but still it clung to him. At last he 
roused himself with an effort, and walked 
to the entrance of the temple. As he 
did so, the first faint streaks of the 
moon’s pale light became visible, and 
Belmont exclaimed, 

“ At last she’s come ! We shall have 
enough light to work by directly.” 

The two men entered the temple, and 
Belmont, with his intimate knowledge 
of idols, soon discovered the one he 
sought. 

“ Here we are, here’s Varuna, this 
with an arm raised, and by all that’s holy 
we’ve struck it ! I tell you, we’ve struck 
it! Here—look here,” and he dragged 
his companion to the front of the idol. 
“ Here’s the shadow of the arm, and as 
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the moon climbs higher and westward, 
it will move across the floor. ‘ The 
sweep of the arm,’ see ? It ought to fall 
in this direction, look out for anything 
like a star, within ten feet or so. Some¬ 
where about here.” 

He was excited and flung himself on 
his hands and knees, minutely examin¬ 
ing the rough floor, partly overgrown 
with grass and weeds, Makyne assisting, 
but still not thinking much of their 
prospect of securing anything of any 
value. After a long search they dis¬ 
covered a small slab in the shape of a 
star, let into the pavement. 

“ Got it! ” shouted Belmont. 

“ Perhaps,” returned Makyne ; “ wait 
until we see what’s underneath, before 
we shout.” 

They removed the stone, and found a 
ring of iron, let into another and larger 
slab. They set to work with a will, 
Makyne’s interest now thoroughly 
aroused, and after digging away the 
earth and stones, they managed to lift it 
away. Underneath was a rude cell, 
containing a curiously carved box or 
casket, with hinges and lock of pure 
gold. 

“ Well, I’m damned ! ” said Makyne. 

“So am I,” returned Belmont laconi¬ 
cally. 

They forced open the lid, and there, 
carefully wrapped in pieces of the finest 
silk, were jewels and precious stones of 
priceless value. 

“ Good luck ! ” said Makyne ; “ half of 
that little lot for each of us will make us 
rich men.” He turned to place the 
casket on a marble ledge at his side, 
preparatory to replacing the slab. 

With a savage cry, Belmont sprang 
at his companion, and gripped him by 
the throat. 

“ You’ll give me half, will you ? ” he 
hissed. “But I’ll have the lot.” 

Makyne struggled to free himself, 
but the grasp on his throat tightened, 
his eyes started from his head, his face 
became livid, until at last, with a frantic 
effort, he wrenched himself free. 

He was too exhausted to offer further 
resistance, and Belmont, with an oath, 
drew a knife, and plunged it in Makyne’s 
breast, who fell forward, gasping, “ Nana 
was right, she warned me—Ah-h! ” 
And he too, “crossed the threshold.” 


II. 

Dr. Camro Makyne sat in his study at 
his house in Harley Street. In front of 
him was spread a collection of old news¬ 
paper cuttings, memoranda, and letters. 

He turned them over, reading a line 
here and there, and, pausing over a slip 
from an Indian paper dated June 17th, 
1864, he re-read the faded type : 

“The body of Mr. John Makyne was 
found yesterday by some natives, lying 
in the ruined temple of Surya, on the 
plain of Seebpore. The unfortunate 
man had a severe knife wound in the 
left breast. No motive can be assigned 
for the crime, Mr. Makyne’s personal 
property appearing to have been un¬ 
touched. A small carved box was found 
close to the body, but whether it 
belonged to the victim, or was left by 
his murderer, it is not possible to 
determine. It has been suggested that 
Mr. Makyne had been decoyed by some 
means to the place by a native who 
stabbed him for the sake of what money 
and jewellery the deceased was carrying 
at the time, but who, alarmed imme¬ 
diately after striking the fatal blow, fled 
without securing his booty.” 

“ Possibly,” murmured the Doctor, 
“but they don’t mention the fact that 
his friend, Belmont, went with him to 
the temple, and what they went, there 
for. The poor old dad entered that in 
his diary the night before they started, 
and lucky it was he did so, and that his 
papers were sent home undisturbed, 
otherwise I might never have had a clue 
to work upon. 

“ I’ve been upon Belmont’s track ever 
since I unearthed that entry. Strange 
that it escaped the notice of the authori¬ 
ties at the time. But now I think I’ve 
brought affairs to a climax. For the 
sake of clearness let me tabulate the 
data I have secured up to the present.” 

He jotted down a brief resume of the 
various papers that lay before him. 

‘“June 16th, 1864. J. M. murdered 
by party unknown, in Temple of Surya 
at Seebpore. Personal property un¬ 
touched.’ 

“‘Entry in J. M.’s diary, June 14th, 
to the effect that he and friend, Fred. 
Belmont, had become possessed of secret 
information regarding jewels hidden in a 
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temple, and that they proposed to take 
a week’s leave, with the intention of 
searching, and, if found, sharing treasure 
equally.’ 

“Then comes a gap of nearly four 
years, till I finished with the hospital 
work, and had time to look round me. 
Then we go on :— 

“ ‘Traced out movements of F. B. at 
time of murder. Found through agents 
that he had left district some time during 
the autumn of ’64. Nothing known of 
his movements.’ 

“ Let’s see, next comes this cutting 
from a local paper in the North of 
England, Aug. 3rd, ’84 :— 

“ * It is with great 
regret ’ . . H’m, we’ll 

skip all the conventional 
editorial lies .... 

‘death of Mr. Frederic 
R. Belmont, late of 
India, who passed away 
after a lingering illness 
. . . His son, Mr. 

Arthur Belmont, inherits 
the whole of his father’s 
fortune.’ 

“ ‘ A. B. leaves Eng¬ 
land shortly after father’s 
death, for tour through 
the U.S.’ 

“And I should have 
had him at New York, 
if my agents hadn’t 
made fools of them¬ 
selves, and let him slip 
through their fingers. 

“ That brings me up 
to the present moment,” 
and he took up and 
glanced over a note he 
had that morning re¬ 
ceived from one of his 
confidential agents:— 

“Mr. Arthur Bel¬ 
mont, living at ‘ The 
Chase,’ Kneston, near 
Leicester. Father been 
in India, been dead 
some years. Son has 

S »od position in county. 

as money. Am return¬ 
ing by first train to¬ 
morrow, and will give 
further details.” 

“Good man, Collins,” 


said the Doctor. “ He has the makings 
of an excellent detective in him. He 
ought to be here by now if he came by 
that train. I’ll give him half-an-hour 
longer.” 

He lit a cigar, and sat musing over 
the papers, until the page announced 
that Mr. Collins wished to see him. 

“Show him in. Well, Collins,” the 
Doctor went on, as a neat, dapper little 
man entered the room. ‘ ‘ I have your 
letter; what else have you to report, 
and how did you gather your informa¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ Went down as a stable-help, out of 
a job, Sir, and hung about the stables of 
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‘The Chase,’ doing odd jobs, and chat¬ 
ting to the men. Groom told me as 
how his master was coming up to town 
at the end of the month, but he didn’t 
know where he was going to stay. So I 
loafed about for a few days, and came 
across Mr. Belmont’s personal servant 
doing the grand one night, at a free and 
easy in the village pub. He wasn’t 
above being treated by me though, but 
he was very close about his master’s 
affairs at first, until I got him on a bit, 
and then he told me all I wanted to 
know. 

“He said Mr. Belmont was coming 
up to town to be married to the Hon. 
Miss Shafton. Was going to stay at the 
Seeton Hotel until the wedding. Found 
out the names of several people Mr. 
Belmont knows in London—one of 
them’s Major Dennis in Jermyn Street, 
where I’ve often been to take messages 
for you, Sir.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember,” replied the 
Doctor. “Goon.” 

“ I saw Mr. Belmont himself once, 
Sir,” continued Collins. “He came 
into the stable! one day when I was 
helping. He’s a thin, fair-haired man 
of about forty, I should say. Light 
moustache, and looks delicate. That’s 
all I could find out, Sir. I stayed there 
a week, and got back to town this 
morning.” 

“All right, Collins, you seem to have 
got all the particulars you could, but it’s 
a matter of no consequence. I don’t 
think it’s the man I want, after all. 
That’s all just now ; I’ll let you know 
when I want you again.” 

“Now,” he said to himself, after the 
man had quitted the room. “It’s just 
possible that this Arthur Belmont is the 
son of the man who murdered my father. 
It’s probable he doesn’t know anything 
of it himself, or how his father became 
suddenly rich. He must have been a 
child of barely ten, at the time Belmont, 
senior, came home directly after securing 
the jewels, thinking that the only two 
people in the world who knew of their 
existence were dead. Any tale he chose 
to concoct of having made a fortune 
would naturally be believed. Probably 
he gave liberally to the local charities, 
and was [a ‘pillar’ of the particular 
church or chapel which he favoured 


with his patronage. That generally 
whitewashes a man, and makes people 
believe in him, whatever his past may 
have been. 

“That's all perfectly clear, so far. 
I’d better see Major Dennis. He’s a 
gossipy sort of fool, and I ought to get 
any further information I may want out 
of him, together with an introduction to 
this Arthur Belmont, and we’ll see him, 
and make sure of the facts. And if he 
is the man who has had the use of the 
money which ought to have come to 
me, and the son of my father’s murderer 
—well—God help him, that’s all.” 

The man who was so interested in 
Arthur Belmont’s history was a dark, 
keen looking man of about forty-four. 
More than twenty years before he had 
been left an orphan, with barely sufficient 
means to complete his education and to 
enable him to take his doctor’s degree. 
As a youth he had been looked upon by 
his fellow-students as “Deuced clever, 
but infernally hard up, don’t ’cher 
know ! ” And when, shortly after pass¬ 
ing his final, he announced nis intention 
of setting up as a fashionable doctor in 
the West End, their astonishment as to 
how he had procured the necessary' 
capital was naturally great. 

He explained that he had unexpect¬ 
edly come into some money, but would 
give no further particulars. 

A man of intense brain-power, he had, 
in his student days been attracted to the 
study of hypnotism. The fascination of 
the science had so grown upon him that 
he had devoted some years to its special 
study, and had become intensely skilled 
in its practice. He had an intimate 
knowledge of all the various schools of 
hypnotism that were in vogue on the 
Continent, his own system being that of 
suggestion, as taught in the School of 
Nancy. 

His iron will, his strong self-control, 
the strength with which he had fought the 
battle of life against the heavy odds of 
poverty, all tended to make him cold¬ 
blooded and heartless. Friends he had 
none ; acquaintances by the score. 
And though he despised the men who 
courted his society, and the women who 
flattered him, he invariably met them 
with the polish of a man of the world, 
bland, suave and genial. 
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In spite of adverse public opinion he 
practised hypnotism in his profession, 
using it with great success in various 
cases of functional neurosis. 

In most instances, however, he merely 
adopted it with a view to an ulterior 
end, which end he carefully cloaked 
under an assumed sympathetic interest 
in the subject. 

But deep in his keen, calculating brain 
was a tiny flaw—a flaw that had de¬ 
scended to him by the relentless law of 
heredity. His great-grandfather on the 
maternal side had been afflicted in early 
life with a slight trace of insanity, and 
the disease, latent during two genera¬ 
tions, had reappeared in the third, in a 
curious and abnormal manner. 

The inherited instability of his higher 
nerve-regions caused the stress of his 
earlier years of student’s toil and pro¬ 
fessional worry to act with an effect 
that, had he been in easier circum¬ 
stances, would, perhaps, never have been 
produced. 

It found its expression in a bent of 
instinctive criminality, slight at first, 
but intensified by his extraordinary 
mental activity, and by the knowledge 
of his power over others. To him every 
kind of subtle, intellectual, scientific 
crime came as second nature. And with 
the skill to plan and execute came the 
skill to evade the consequences of his 
actions. Criminality was to him a 
hobby, a relaxation from severe scientific 
research. He brought his powerful brain 
and brilliant inventive faculties to the 
subject, and it was to him as ordinary 
amusements are to other men. His utter 
lack of moral sensibility enabled him to 
commit crimes at which many hardened 
criminals would have recoiled, and 
caused him to manifest cynical and 
contemplative delight in inflicting suf¬ 
fering tor the mere gratification of ex¬ 
periencing the emotion of power while 
so doing. 

While he was yet a young man, he 
had come across the entry in his father’s 
diary. He had been convinced then 
that Belmont was the murderer, and 
had vowed to some day hunt him down, 
and, if the treasure actually existed, to 
secure the share that should have de¬ 
scended to him, and become the avenger 
of his father at the same time. 


Even now, when his professional suc¬ 
cess was assured, and he was fairly well 
off, his lust for revenge, and the chance 
of acquiring a possible fortune, were still 
ever in his thoughts. 

III. 

The next afternoon the Doctor strolled 
round to the club, where he knew Major 
Dennis was in the habit of indulging in 
billiards. He found him idly knocking 
the balls about. 

“ Hullo ! ” said Dennis, as the Doctor 
entered, “it isn’t often you are out of 
your den this time of day.” 

“ I came specially to see you, Major; 
just had the offer of a hack at a remark¬ 
ably low figure, and I wanted to ask 
your advice on the matter, as I know 
you’re a good judge of horseflesh.” 

“ Delighted, my dear boy ! I’ll have 
a look at it whenever you like. Will 
you give me a hundred up ? I’m just 
waiting for a game.” 

“With pleasure,” replied the Doctor, 
choosing a cue. 

“ I say, Doctor, if you really want a 
first-class horse, there’s a friend of mine 
in Leicestershire, who is getting rid of 
part of his stud, as he is going to be 
married shortly, and I’ve no doubt you 
would be able to pick one up cheap 
from him. He’s coming up to town in 
a week or two, and is sure to look me 
up. I’ll let you know when he’s coming, 
and you can come round to my diggings 
one night, and see him about it.” 

“You don’t mean Lascelles, of Lei¬ 
cester, do you ? He has a good name 
up there for horses.” 

“ No, it’s Arthur Belmont. He lives 
at Kneston, just outside the town, and 
a fine place he keeps up, too. I never 
heard where he got his money from, but 
he’s got enough of it—lucky devil ! 
Besides his bank balances and invest¬ 
ments, he has a second fortune in jewels. 
Makes a hobby of them, I believe. I’ve 
never seen such a collection of stones. 
But, there, I’ll arrange for you to meet 
him.” 

“Thanks, Major,” replied the Doctor, 
with a bland smile, “ I shall be most 
happy to make his acquaintance. My 
shot ? How’s the score ? ” 

“ 75 to 33 ; I lead. Any odds you 
like on me for this game, Doctor.” 
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“Yes, I must pull up, or you’ll run 
out.” And he played a careful and 
finished break of 42, that showed his 
complete mastery over the balls when 
he chose to exert himself. He finished 
with a safety miss, and chuckled. 

“There, Major, how are the odds 
now, eh ? That makes it a better game 
—75 to your 76. I don’t grudge you the 
odd one. Never bet unless you’re cer¬ 
tain. That’s an excellent old rule in life 
as well as in billiards.” 

“ Well, I’m damned ; vou’re a per¬ 
fect juggler with the balls. Just as I 
thought I had the game in my own 
hands, too ! ” And the Major screwed 
his eyeglass viciously into his eye, as he 
made his next shot. His attempt to 
score, however, was fruitless, and the 
Doctor, picking up his cue, ran out an 
easy winner. 

“Thanks for the game, Major. I 
must be off; professional engagements 
won’t wait for billiards, y’know. Give 
you your revenge another day.” 

“ I’m really not surprised that Arthur 
Belmont is fond of jewels,” he mused, 
as he walked homeward. “ From what 
the Major says, I should think he’s a bit 
of a collector and connoisseur. All the 
better ; he’ll be easier to draw. I really 
think my time is coming at last. What 
care I whether it be this man or his 
father who wronged me ? The father’s 
dead, and I’ll take my revenge on the 
son. After all, he’s merely a unit, an 
organism, and if I can make any use of 
him, I’ll do it. I must get possession of 
my part of the property first, and then 
I’ll consider whether it will be advisable 
to bring to an abrupt conclusion his 
adaptation to environment. That sounds 
better than saying, ‘I’ll kill him,’ or 
rather, that I will be the means of his 
death. But let me forget all about the 
matter until I hear from Dennis. By 
Jove, what an exquisite bit of sky ! ” he 
added, glancing upward. 

A week later Dr. Makyne received a 
note from Major Dennis, asking him to 
come round the same night to meet 
Arthur Belmont. Before leaving his 
house, he took from a jewel-case an 
antique Egyptian signet ring, with a 
curiously carved stone, which, set in a 
hoop of gold, revolved on its own axis. 
On one side was engraved the typical 



“ HE TOOK PHCM A JEWEL CASE AN ANTIQUE 
EGYPTIAN SIGNET RING.” 


face of an Egyptian beauty, and on the 
reverse was the semblance of a death’s 
head, in which the sockets of the eyes 
were set with emeralds, giving a ghastly 
and uncanny appearance to the wearer’s 
hand. 

“That’s a ring that ought to excite 
his interest, if he’s anything of the lover 
of jewels that Dennis says he is,” he 
muttered, slipping it on his finger, with 
the death’s head turned outward. 

“Come in, Doctor, called out the 
Major, as the servant opened the door. 
“ Let me introduce you to my friend, 
Belmont. I was just telling him that 
you wanted to buy a horse.” And the 
three men fell to discussing horseflesh 
and stable lore. 

“Well,” said Belmont, finally, “it 
you will give me the pleasure of putting 
you and your wife up for a few days at 
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my place at Kneston, after I return from 
my honeymoon, I shall be delighted, 
and then you can have your pick of the 
gees before they go up for auction.” 

“ For my own part, I most readily 
accept; but as for my wife,” the Doctor 
added, laughing, “ you know, a bachelor 
isn’t supposed to have one.” 

“ Why, I certainly took you for a 
married man, Doctor. I thought most 
medical men were so, if only out of 
deference to Mrs. Grundy.” 

“My dear fellow, I ignore Mrs. 
Grundy entirely, and I have always 
looked upon my life, with its scientific 
interests and pursuits, as an exact mathe¬ 
matical problem, expressed in terms of 
precision and clearness, the correspond¬ 
ing sequences of which will be both 
logical and complete. Surely you would 
not have me introduce into this equation 
that unknown quantity—woman ? " 

“Bravo, Doctor!” chimed in the 
Major. “ I don’t know what you mean, 
but it’s just what I think about it. I 
don’t worry much about the logical se¬ 
quences and mathematical problems, or 
whatever you call ’em, of my life— 
dodging bullets and looking after troop 
horses has been more in my line—but I 
think that woman’s a damned nuisance, 
and I suppose that’s just about what you 
mean, eh ? ” 

“It’s all very well for you two har¬ 
dened bachelors to talk of woman in this 
way,” said Belmont. “ I think she’s the 
choicest flower of earth. You know, 

‘ God made man a little lower than the 
angels, and woman a little above ’em.’ ” 

“Good idea,” growled the Major, 
“only you’ve got it the wrong way 
round ; but engaged men are permitted 
to rave, y’know. Where the deuce did 
you get that ring from, Makyne? It’s 
been worrying me for the last ten 
minutes,” he added, with his usual blunt¬ 
ness. “ Let’s have a look at it.” 

“There’s a history connected with it, 
I dare say,” replied the Doctor, as he 
handed it to the Major. “ I picked it 
up at a sale a year or two ago. It has 
some amount of value, I believe.” 

“ I should think it had,” exclaimed 
Belmont, “ It looks like an Egyptian ; 
antique, too, I should say. Those re¬ 
volving signets are very distinctive.” 

“I see you are something of a con¬ 


noisseur,” said the doctor, “I’m rather 
interested in jewels myself, I have a 
a small collection, principally antique.” 

“Yes,” returned Belmont, “I am 
rather keen on the subject. I have a very 
fair collection of old Indian specimens; 
they were brought home by my father 
a few years after the mutiny. How he 
got them, I never knew. One doesn’t 
enquire too closely into the financial 
operations of those times. There were 
originally more, I believe, but he dis- 

E d of some, shortly after leaving 
a.” 

“Then you will be able to criticise 
mine. You must come round one day, 
I shall value your opinion.” 

“ I will, with pleasure, I’m always 
glad to meet with a fellow-lover of old 
stones.” 

“Good morning, Doctor,” said Bel¬ 
mont’s jovial voice, as he was ushered 
into Dr. Makyne’s study, a couple of 
days later. “ You see, I’ve kept my 
promise. I’m as bad as a society girl, 
when jewels are the attraction.” 

“Come in, my dear fellow, and make 
yourself at home,” said the Doctor, 
shaking hands heartily. “ You’re just in 
time to join me in a cigar before lunch. 
I can offer you something choice in the 
way of Havannas; I flatter myself I’m 
a good judge in that line.” And he 
ulled forward an easy chair, and made 
is visitor comfortable, 

“ I’m afraid my collection is not a 
very grand one, but I have one or two 
rather choice specimens,” he went on, 
unlocking a cabinet and drawing out a 
box of Oriental workmanship, curiously 
carved, and apparently of great age. 

“ You’ve an uncommonly quaint box 
to keep ’em in, anyway,” said Belmont, 
examining it with interest. 

“ Yes, it belonged to my father, and 
was sent home with his effects after he 
died in India. There is a strange story 
connected with it, that I will perhaps 
tell you some day.” And the speaker 
chuckled to himself, as he thought how 
little his listener guessed that the story 
was of vital importance to him. 

He took from the box a few rare speci¬ 
mens of rings, and chains, and Belmont 
criticised and approved with that zest of 
which only an enthusiast is capable. 
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“This is a fine piece of work,” he 
exclaimed at length, holding up a deli¬ 
cate anklet, carved and pierced in a 
thousand fantastic shapes. “ I have one 
almost identical, but mine is even finer 
in workmanship.” 

“Nonsense,” said the Doctor ; “why, 
I regard that as exceedingly fine, 
perhaps the finest specimen of that 
particular style extant. Modern gold¬ 
smiths seem to have lost the art of such 
delicate piercing, and most of the so- 
called genuine native work is manufac¬ 
tured to order in the Indian province of 
Birmingham.” 

“ I’d like to bet you, Doctor, that 
mine’s finer.” 

“ I should be robbing you, my dear 
fellow. There isn’t a finer in the 
world. But just for the sake of a 
friendly bet, I will wager you a box of 
cigars on it, and you can bring your 
collection round here one day, and we 
can compare.” 

“ Right, I will. I have the jewels in 
town with me. They are keeping them 
in the safe at my hotel, until we get 
settled. I brought them up to let Miss 
Shafton make her choice from them for 
a wedding gift. I mean to surprise 
her,” he added with a smile, “she 
doesn’t even know I have them with me.” 

“That’s a bet then, and as you’re 
bound to lose, have another cigar now.” 
And the Doctor smiled as he passed the 
box. 

“No, no more, Doctor. They’re ex¬ 
cellent, but ever since I was thrown in 
the hunting field, a couple of seasons 
ago, I have been subject to attacks of 
giddiness, and smoking much before 
meals seems to bring them on. That 
one cigar, even, has made my head feel 
a bit dizzy.” 

“That’s bad. What do you do for 
it ? A little patching up would soon 
put you all right.” 

“ Well, I thought I’d ask your advice 
on the matter ; ” and Belmont gave an 
account of his symptoms. “I heard 
from Major Dennis that you practise 
hypnotism for nervous complaints, and 
perhaps you can cure me by that. Every¬ 
thing I’ve tried seems no use.” 

“Certainly. Nothing easier. It is 
just in such cases as this that the value 
of suggestion becomes immense.” 


“ I don’t know much about mes¬ 
merism, or hypnotism, or whatever you 
call it, Doctor, but I’ve seen professionals 
do some queer things at the music 
halls.” 

“Three-fourths pure trickery. Very 
widely different from hypnotic sugges¬ 
tion as taught by the modern scientific 
schools. Put shortly, hypnotism is 
nothing more than a particular mental 
state in which susceptibility to sugges¬ 
tion is heightened. The use of hypnotism 
to medical men is founded on the pre¬ 
miss that many nervous diseases can be 
cured, or relieved, merely by making 
the patient believe that he will soon 
be better. 

“ Let me put you to sleep, and suggest 
that your giddiness will pass away, and 
you will be all right in five minutes. 

“Now try to sleep, think of nothing 
but that you are to go to sleep. Lie 
back in that chair, you will be more 
rested and feel easier; you look tired 
already, your eyelids are beginning to 
close. You are feeling more and more 
fatigued all over—your head is so heavy 
that it is falling forward—your eyes are 
quite closed now, your thinking powers 
are getting dull and confused, you are 
nearly asleep, now you are quite off. 
Fast asleep! ” 

The Doctor kept his eyes fixed intently 
on his subject. 

“ You are still asleep ? ” he asked after 
a few moments. 

“ Yes,” answered Belmont drowsily. 

“Fast asleep? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But you can hear the ticking of this 
watch,” and he held a sheet of paper to 
Belmont’s ear. 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“ Excellent,” said the Doctor to him¬ 
self. “An organisation most suscep¬ 
tible to hypnotic suggestion. Perfect 
hypnosis induced at first attempt. This 
ought to lead to some interesting experi¬ 
ments. But he will need some two or 
three weeks’ training. He told me the 
wedding would not be for a month yet, 
that ought to give me ample time for— 
for any experiments I may deem advis¬ 
able in the interests of science, or—of 
myself.” 

He stood motionless, gazing intently 
at Belmont. For years had he en- 
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deavoured to trace out the murderer of 
his father, and now at last, he had every 
reason to believe that the murderer’s 
son was in his power; but of this he 
still required absolute proof. 

“Arthur Belmont,” he said, address¬ 
ing the hypnotic, “ were you with your 
fath er when he died ? ” 

“ Yes,” Belmont answered in a quiet, 
steady voice, only a shade different from 
his normal tones. 

“ He died in ’84, did he not ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ He came from India, and had in his 
possession a valuable collection of jewels, 
I think? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Now—you are to tell me everything 
he said just before he died, everything 
that you heard. 

“ There’s just a chance that old Bel¬ 
mont let drop some word about his 
secret,” the Doctor went on to him¬ 
self, “ one word is all I want to make 
sure. 

“ Tell me,” he repeated aloud. 

Belmont started without any hesita¬ 
tion, and speaking freely and easily as 
though he were repeating some well- 
learned lesson. 

“ It was only for Arthur’s sake I did 
it. The old woman was right—Curse 
you, I will have them all—How his eyes 
stared and his face turned livid—My 
knife!—Ha ! Varuna has another offer¬ 
ing—Poor old Jack, and no one knew. 
The papers said it was a native-” 

“ Stop,” said the Doctor. 

And Belmont ceased talking. 

A smile of grim satisfaction played 
about the Doctor’s hard lips. His search 
of years was ended, and before him, 
peacefully wrapped in hypnotic sleep, 
was the son of the man who had mur¬ 
dered and robbed his father. 

“ Your giddiness is passing off now,” 
he said. “ How do you feel ? Better ? ” 

“Yes, I think it is,” Belmont answered; 
“ I feel much better.” 

“ It will be better still in a moment, 
and when you wake up, it will be quite 
gone, and you will forget everything 
ou’ve said, and simply think you’ve 
ad a little nap. Wake up now, and 
try another cigar.” 

Belmont opened his eyes, and stretched 
himself. 


“ I really beg your pardon, Doctor, I 
do believe I dropped off to sleep ; I was 
extra late last nignt, and-” 

The Doctor laughed. 

“Don’t apologise, my dear fellow, 
at all. How’s your giddiness? Any 
better ? ” 

“It’s gone. Suddenly this time. 
These attacks generally last an hour or 
so.” 

“ Well, next time you feel one ol 
them coming on, give me a look up, and 
I’ll cure you permanently in a week or 
two. I thought I could manage to take 
it away this time.” 

“ Why—you don’t mean to say you 
hypnotised me, surely ? ” 

“No,” smiled the doctor, “I merely 
suggested to you, while you were asleep, 
that you felt better, and you fell in with 
my suggestion. I told you hypnotism 
was nothing more than suggestion, you 
know.” 

“Well, it’s served my turn this time. 
I’ll certainly come and see you when 
next I feel at all queer, and I shall be 
glad if you will look upon me as a case 
for your skill.” 

“Thanks, I will. Now, have another 
cigar. It won’t hurt you this time.” 

“Thank you, I don’t think it will, 
though I haven’t been able to smoke two 
cigars running since I had that smash. 
You’ve worked wonders, doctor.” 

“ Science does sometimes,” replied the 
doctor, with a slight smile. 

Arthur Belmont felt instinctively 
attracted to Dr. Makyne. He had fallen 
under the spell of the geniality of 
manner, the intimate knowledge the 
doctor had of men and things, and the 
pleasant, easy familiarity with which he 
was welcomed to the house in Harley 
Street. He had had recurrences of the 
giddiness of which he had complained, 
and had, time after time, availed him¬ 
self of Dr. Makyne’s hypnotic power to 
relieve it. 

But unconsciously he had by slow but 
certain degrees fallen under the domina¬ 
tion of the superior will, for in each 
succeeding hypnosis the doctor had in¬ 
creased his power over his subject, and 
had brought him to such a state of 
hypnotic training, that Belmont’s will 
ana mind were entirely under the 
doctor’s control, without the subject 
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being aware of the fact in his waking 
moments. 

It was some weeks after their first 
introduction, and but a few days to the 
wedding, that the doctor had asked 
Belmont to bring the jewels from his 
hotel for examination and comparison. 

Belmont had readily consented, and 
the next evening the two men were 
sitting in the doctor’s study deeply 
engaged in discussing the merits of the 
various specimens. 

Dr. Makyne looked worried and 
anxious, so much so, that Belmont 
noticed it. 

“Why, doctor, you’re looking quite 
knocked up ; I thought a brain like yours 
could stand any amount of hard work. 
You’ve been overdoing it.” 

The doctor laughed. “ Yes,” he 
replied, “I do feel a bit worried, I 


suppose. The fact is, I have an im¬ 
portant experiment to undertake to¬ 
night, and if I fail, it might possibly 
affect my reputation.” 

“No fear of your failing, I should say. 
You high priests of science seem to have 
the power of invoking success in what¬ 
ever you attempt.” 

“Thanks. I accept your compliment 
as an augury of my good fortune and 
success.” 

He half rose from his chair as he spoke. 
He was sitting opposite Belmont, the 
table, spread with the glittering and 
precious collection, between them. 

“Arthur Belmont,” he said, in a low 
penetrating voice, fixing his companion 
with his piercing, cold eyes, “ these 
jewels, which you have brought to my 
house to-night, are not your own. They 
were stolen by your father from mine, 
and they are now com¬ 
ing back to their right¬ 
ful owner, myself. 

“ Sit still! Your 
will is under my con¬ 
trol, and you cannot 
move or prevent my 
actions. Your—will— 
is— under—my—con¬ 
trol,” he repeated 
slowly, settling himself 
back in his chair, but 
still keeping his eyes 
on his victim, fascina¬ 
ting him by their in¬ 
tense power. 

Belmont sat huddled 
together, unable to 
move, save to follow 
the doctor’s move¬ 
ments with his eyes. 
His face had grown 
pallid and lined with 
tear, and his eyes had 
that dumb look of 
agony at an approach¬ 
ing fate that the doctor 
had seen so often in 
those of a dog when he 
was slowly torturing 
it to death, “in the 
interests of scientific 
investigation. ” 

“ Listenhe went 
on. “Years ago, in 
ITROL’” India, your father 
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murdered mine for the sake of these very 
jewels. You gave me the final proof of 
that fact when you repeated the words 
that he uttered on his deathbed when I 
first hypnotised you. What did you 
think of those words at the time ? 
Answer me.” 

“ We thought he was raving; he had 
a touch of fever for some days before 
his death. I never thought, I never 
knew—oh, my God ! ”—the voice broke 
off in a wail of agony—“you—you are 
torturing me. I swear I never thought 
the words were true, or that it was ot 
his own acts he was speaking.” 

“ That may be so; it matters little now. 
What does matter is that I had to suffer 
for the lack of the money you were 
enjoying. Now it is my chance of 
adjusting the balance, and I mean to do 
so. I intend to regain my father’s share 
of the treasure and to avenge his death 
at the same time. You will leave these 
jewels here, and when you go from this 
house, you will entirely forget that such 
jewels ever existed, except that, should 
the hotel people inquire after them, you 
will say that you have left them for 
better security at your London banker’s. 
No other people here know you have 
them in town. You told me, I think, 
that you informed no one, as you wished 
to surprise your bride by letting her make 
a selection for her wedding gift. 

“Afterwards, if your friends should 
ask—but that, I think, will be immaterial, 
when the next few days have passed—” 
and the doctor laughed a vicious little 
laugh which came to his lips but not his 
eyes, as if some hidden thought had 
suddenly appealed to him and amused 
him— 

“ Your memory of these jewels will 
be an absolute blank, and you will even 
forget that you ever were interested in 
such things,” he repeated, to the crouch¬ 
ing, shrinking figure in the chair before 
him. 

“ So much for the jewels. Now listen 
to me further, Arthur Belmont. I am 
a scientist, and the pursuit of scientific 
investigations is my very life. There is 
one experiment I nave long wanted to 
undertake, but a suitable human organi¬ 
sation had not been found till I met you. 

“ I have studied your mental character¬ 
istics with the greatest care and com- 


? leteness, since my good friend, Major 
)ennis, introduced you to me. I owe 
him a deeper debt of gratitude than I 
think he can ever be aware of, by the 
way. I have made full notes on the 
hypnoses that you have been in, and of 
your symptoms, and have come to the 
conclusion that you are an admirable 
subject for my purpose. You quite 
follow me so far?’ f 

“I—quite—follow—you.” The words 
were jerked out from the parched and 
whitened lips, as if some involuntary 
power, apart from the action of the 
throat, impelled their utterance. 

“ Very well. Next Thursday you will 
be standing before the altar with your 
bride. You doubtless know the form of 
the Marriage Service. I must admit 
that personally I am better acquainted 
with scientific rather than with religious 
formulae.” 

He took a Prayer-book from the book¬ 
case and turned to the Form of Solemni¬ 
zation of Matrimony, and went on- 

“ You will come to the part where you 
plight your troth and will be required to 
say after the priest:—‘I, Arthur Belmont, 
take thee ... in sickness and in health, 
to love and to cherish. . . .’” 

The doctor stopped. Belmont still 
sat motionless in a condition of deep 
hypnosis, his widely staring eyes follow¬ 
ing the doctor with a look of intense 
horror and despair, which played over 
his face like a wave, distorting it in a 
ghastly and inhuman manner. 

Dr. Makyne keenly observed the effect 
his words produced, and laid down the 
Prayer-book in order to note them in his 
case-book before going on speaking. 

“‘Mental emotion under suggestion 
produces similar results as physical.’ I 
remember a woman we experimented on 
in the Bicetre at Paris years ago, to whom 
I suggested that her flesh was being tom 
off with red-hot pincers. Her expres¬ 
sions and reflexes were very similar to the 
present ones. This is worth noting.” 

He went on speaking to Belmont, lean¬ 
ing towards him and dropping his voice, 
that any chance servant passing the door 
might not hear. 

“ When you reach the next sentence 

at the word ‘part,’ you will-” and he 

leaned still closer and whispered in Bel¬ 
mont’s ear words that caused the whole 
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expression of the hypnotic to assume a 
still more intense horror, and his face to 
twist and writhe, till it seemed to shrivel 
up, as if the blast of a furnace had passed 
over it. 

Dr. Makyne drew back and watched 
the effect of his suggestion—at first 
with an unmoved face and then with 
a slight pleased smile, as of an artist 
who contemplates a neatly touched-in 
sketch. 

“ I think my experiment is in a fair 
way to succeed, and that it will clear up 
a point in hypnotism about which, I must 
confess, I have been somewhat sceptical. 
We shall know the result by Thursday, 
at any rate. At present we can do no 
more, except to replace these jewels in 
their old resting-place, from which they 
have been absent so long. 

“ I must awaken him gently and by 
degrees this time,” he went on, as he 
thrust the box into the cabinet and locked 
it. “I have rarely seen such a deep 
hypnosis.” 

He paused a moment, and then spoke 
in a softer voice: 

‘‘You are looking better now, Bel¬ 
mont. You had a nasty touch of 
neuralgia, but it’s wearing off. You will 
be quite free from pain in a minute. 
Here is a volume of Longfellow, my 
favourite poet,” and he laid an open 
book on the table. “ Presently, when 
you wake up, you will think you’ve been 
absorbed in reading, and be asking for 
a cigar, forgetting everything you nave 
dreamed, until that moment I mentioned 
to you next Thursday. Then you will 
remember. Now,” he added, glancing at 
the clock on the mantelpiece, which 
pointed to a tew minutes to nine, “when 
the clock strikes nine, wake up.” 

He strolled to the other end of the 
room, and stood admiring the soft 
beauty of a water-colour, when the clock 
commenced chiming, and almost simul¬ 
taneously came Belmont’s usual clear, 
pleasant voice— 

“Doctor, I think I’ll try another of 
your cigars. I was so interested in the 
immortal Miles Standish that I’ve let 
this go out, and it spoils a good cigar to 
re-light it.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Doctor, 
turning round; “help yourself. It’s 
awfully good of you to come and help 


an old bachelor get through them. Oh, 
by the way, I want you to look at this 
old Indian bangle I bought at a sale. 
It’s very ancient, and rather valuable, I 
believe. Are you a judge of such 
things?” 

“Not I, Doctor. I can tell you the 
points of a good foxhound, or talk to 
ou about the latest pattern oi a gun, 
ut I never took any interest in jewel¬ 
lery. Just wear a ring or two myself, 
but that’s all.” 

“ Ah ! It’s a very interesting subject, 
though,” replied the Doctor, drily. 

“ Yes,” he added to himself, “ I really 
think my experiment will succeed.” 

IV. 

Dr. Makyne sat in his study, filling in 
some details to the notes he had made 
on the case of Belmont. He laid down 
his pen, and leaned back in the softly- 
padded chair, glancing at his watch, 
which he placed on the table in front of 
him. 

“ Ten minutes to twelve. I won’t 
add the final note until I am certain, 
and that won’t be for an hour or more 
yet. Let’s see — wedding timed for 
twelve. The critical point will be 
reached by about twelve-fifteen. That’s 
as near as we can estimate. Then they 
will wire to Fleet Street. Nearest tele¬ 
graph office to St. George’s Church is 
in Grosvenor Street, a short three- 
minutes’ walk—say two, for an enter¬ 
prising reporter in a hurry. That will 
catch the one o’clock edition nicely, 
and the boys will have the papers up 
here inside another ten minutes, now 
that they all ride machines. That’s 
about an hour and a-quarter. Time 
for a cigar and a liqueur before lunch. 

He rose, and going to a cigar cabinet 
on the sideboard, chose, with care, a 
choice cigar, lit it, and poured out a 
glass of Chartreuse. 

Passing the bookcase, as he sauntered 
back to nis seat, he paused a moment 
to select a volume from its well-stocked 
shelves, and then settled himself 
luxuriously in his easy chair. 

“I believe in a perfectly equable en¬ 
joyment of life, as far as is possible in 
man,” he would have said. “When I 
was poor and in hardship, I was happy, 
and now that I am rich and in comfort, 
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I am exactly the same. It is only the 
environments that have altered.” 

He opened the book, and turned to 
the lines— 

“/ stood upon the kills, when Heaven's high 

Was glorious with the sun's returning march, 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. . . . 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

IJ thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 

sleep. 

Go to the woods and hills / No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears." 

He re-read the words slowly, and laid 
the book down. 

“Ah,” he said to himself, “how ex¬ 
quisitely Longfellow has written of 
Nature’s beauties! How his poetry 
appeals to one’s sense of peace and har¬ 
mony ! ” 

“Happy the bride that the sun shines 
upon.” And if the same remark applies 
to a bridegroom, Belmont should in¬ 
deed have been happy, for the morning 
of the 16th June, in London, was as if it 
had been brougth from the Sunny 
South. 

The church was filled with that 
throng of fashionable people to whom 
a Society wedding is as attractive as a 
remnant sale to the ordinary British 
matron. The sunlight streamed in 
through the stained glass windows, 
adding a further charm to the many and 
delicate shades of the silks and satins 
with which the average Society woman 
seeks to rival “Solomon in all his 
glory.” 

Belmont was laughing and chatting in 
the vestry with his best man, waiting the 
moment when he should join his bride 
at the altar. 

“ Never felt better in my life,” he 
said, in reply to a query. 

“ That’s all right, then. And so you 
ought, marrying a girl like that, you 
lucky devil. Now I’m responsible for 
you for the next few minutes, until you 
are married, so just do as I tell you. 
Don’t drop the ring when I pass it to 
you, so that I have to go on my knees 
and grovel for it; and if you want to 
sneeze at all, just arrange that it shan’t 
happen when the Parson Johnny asks 


you if you’ll have her; and, above all, 
when he tells you to take her hand, 
don’t ask, ‘ What’s trumps ? ’ Sounds 
bad, y’know.” 

“All right,” said Belmont, laughing; 
“ I’ll remember. Look out! here they 
come! ” And they left the vestry to 
meet the bride and her father. 

The service started. The first re¬ 
sponses had been made, and the bride¬ 
groom commenced repeating after the 
officiating clergyman— 

“ I, Arthur Belmont, take thee, Violet 
Neville Shafton, to be my wedded 
wife-” 

With some surprise the best man 
noticed a slight hesitation in Belmont’s 
speech, and a sudden pallor that over¬ 
spread his face. The hesitation and 
pallor, however, both appeared to be 
but momentary, and he continued in a 
firm, clear voice :—“to have and to hold, 
from this time forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, 
in health, to love and to cherish, till— 
death—do—us—part ” 

The soft stillness of the church was 
suddenly broken by a piercing shriek 
from the bride; for tne words “till 
death do us part ” had been uttered by 
the bridegroom in a voice growing 
gradually slower and slower, until the 
fast word came with a horrible gasp, 
an expression of intense mental agony 
passing over his face, as he fell, with a 
low moan, across the altar steps, his 
head striking the sharp edge, and stain¬ 
ing their fair whiteness with a dull 
stream of crimson. 


In his study the Doctor sat wrapped 
in thought, pondering over his Long¬ 
fellow, as he had so often done before, 
when he was aroused from his reverie 
by the clock chiming a quarter past one. 
He put the book down, and paced the 
room, straining his ears to every sound 
in the streets. 

Suddenly he stopped, and flung up 
the window and listened intently, as he 
heard the newsboys shrilling the words 
of their contents bills: 

“Speshul ’dishun ! ’Orrible tragedy 
at fashionable wedding! Bridegroom 
drops dead at the altar! ” 

He bought a paper as the lad passed 
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the window, and turning to the stop- 
press telegram, read with a satisfied 
smile : “At the wedding of Mr. Arthur 
Belmont and the Hon. Violet Shafton, 
at St. George’s Church, this morning, 
the bridegroom dropped dead, from heart 
disease, at the altar steps.” 

He walked to the table, and com¬ 
pleted his memoranda on the case, with 
the sentence— 

“On the 16th of June, Arthur Bel¬ 
mont died from cardiac failure.” 


He blotted the words, and locked the 
papers away in his safe. 

“ My theory is proved, then. Death 
can be caused by post-hypnotic sugges¬ 
tion.” 

He rang the bell, and the page ap¬ 
peared. 

“ Is luncheon served yet ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, it’s just going in.” 

And Dr. Makyne strolled in to lunch 
with a calm and contented manner— 
and a most excellent appetite. 
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L ^'^ONCEIVE my position. Night 
a was falling very shrewd, with 
rain coming up black from 
the sea. I could hardly see 
my way a yard before and 
not at all behind, and the moor 
was full of break-neck places 
hid among the heather. I had 
no impulse in me Dut just to sit down 
and swear, only the moor seemed too 
lonely for my own voice. I was a fool 
to have left Plymouth on such a day of 
cloud-rack and coming storm. There 
seemed nothing a man might do for 
shelter. I roamed the moor like a lost 
sheep, and I believe I would have wel¬ 
comed a prison-breaking convict from 
Princes Town, so lonely was I. My 
flask was empty of comfort, there was 
never a match m any pocket of my coat, 
and I was sorely hungry. There seemed 
no chance of succour, and I was begin¬ 
ning’to think I should spend a merry 
nignt alone upon the moor, when I ran 
hard up against the stone wall of a 
house. The house stood up alone in the 
middle of the moor, with no garden or 
fence to shield it, and I felt my way 
round, no great distance, till I came to 
a door, upon which I beat lustily. The 
door opened and the light ran out of it, 
cutting the darkness with a golden 
knife. I heard a voice asking me to 


enter, but at first I could not see from 
whom it came because my eyes were 
blinded. When I had gone in and was 
seated by the fire, I saw my entertainer 
was a man well set up and of a good 
carriage, but curious in face. It was 
difficult to determine whether he was a 
young man or an old one. His hair was 
grey, verging on white indeed, and his 
face was lined, but his eyes were a young 
man’s eyes and his skin was healthy and 
clear. The room itself was furnished 
like a monk’s cell. The floor was bare 
of carpet, there were no pictures on the 
walls, and there were only three articles 
of furniture, two chairs and a table, all 
of massive build, clamped to the floor. 

I never saw such an empty room. A 
few books lay about the floor, and a shelf 
on the wall bore some eating utensils 
and a loaf of bread. I was beginning 
to thank my entertainer, when he started 
violently and began to tremble. 

“ You will think my request a strange 
one,” he said, “but believe me, I am 
not mad, and you would confer a favour 
upon me. Might I ask you to place your 
walking-stick in the further corner of 
the room.” 

I was taken aback by his request and 
his evident discomposure, but I could 
not afford to quarrel with the warmth 
and chance of supper, so I did as he 
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desired, looking at him in amazement. 
When I had returned to my chair by the 
fire and he was at the other seat by the 
table, he apologised and said, “ My 
request will seem very strange to you, 
sir, and this bare room and lonely 
dwelling-place must also have aroused 
your wonder. I can explain them both, 
and have nothing to hide, and if you 


The Adventure of the Whistling 
Omelette. 

Aylmer Facinorious was a young 
musician of some promise and of a sunny, 
happy disposition. Throughout his life 
he made it his business to be always 
pleasant with himself, and though his 
earnings were not far from meagre he 



“THE DOOR OPENED, AND THE LIGHT RAN OUT OF IT” 


will help yourself to any food and 
wine that is upon the shelf, I will tell 
you my story. First, however, I will 
replenish the fire.” 

He took a log from a pile by the 
hearth—I noticed he handled it very 
ingerly — and placed it on the 
ames. Then he told me the follow¬ 
ing story. 


kept a bright face, and when he could 
not afford to purchase a cigar vowed that 
there was nothing like a pipe. He lived 
in Chelsea among the artists, and in the 
evening at winter time, in some big studio 
where the firelight flickered on the walls 
and his friends sat silent, he would often 
sit at the piano and improvise sound- 
pictures for them or play to them some 
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dainty dance of old gold and green by- 
Grieg. 

Among the circle of artists with whom 
he lived there were two girls who shared 
a flat together, and with one of them, 
Audrey Anderson, he fell violently in 
love. Audrey was ready to be won, and 
promised to marry him, but as she had 
very little money, and Aylmer had none 
at all, it was obvious that they must wait. 

Wait they did for more than three 
years, and at the end of that time, though 
they were more in love than ever, they 
were both as poor as before. They 
wanted to be married very much, and 
the sacred and close communion of 
husband and wife seemed the only thing 
in the world; but as neither of them were 
very brilliant at their work, they could 
not find a way to the most modest 
eldorado. Hope deferred made their 
heart—for they had but one between 
them—very sick indeed, and Audrey 
began to grow pale and to fret. Aylmer, 
in desperation, produced the trashiest of 
songs, which, despite the large numbers 
that he could easily produce, still failed 
to bring him any prospect of a sufficient 
income. 

One evening, bright and fair to most 
of the world, but very gloomy to Aylmer, 
after a weary and fruitless round of visits 
to music dealers, he turned into a little 
restaurant in Soho. Audrey was in the 
country, and London seemed more than 
usually grim and unfriendly to the 
young man. A chance in his wanderings 
Drought him by this place, where he had 
often been very happy with his sweet¬ 
heart over a simple dinner and a bottle 
of cheap claret. 

The small room upstairs was almost 
empty, for it was early, and Aylmer 
noticed only two people as he pushed 
open the swing doors —an old gentleman 
who was a habitue of the place and a 
stranger who sat at a table by the 
window. As the night was rather hot 
and the window was open, Aylmer took 
a seat at the same table, and after a 
minute or two found himself in easy 
talk with his vis-d-vis. The stranger, a 
tall, thin-faced man with a mass of red 
hair pushed back from a singularly high 
forehead, introduced himself at once as 
Mr. Paul Bullo, scientific investigator, 
late of Kansas City and now of London. 


He seemed to take it for granted that 
their friendship was a settled thing, and 
plunged at once into an animated con¬ 
versation on a variety of intimate 
subjects. He told Aylmer all about his 
early struggles in the Western States, 
how he had worked at any job that he 
could find in order to feed and clothe 
himself, while all his spare hours and 
many of his nights were spent in ceaseless 
scientific experiments. A small invention 
connected with the working of railroad 
signals had brought him enough money 
to send him East, and he had become a 
workman in Mr. Edison’s laboratory. 
From this point his progress in scientific 
knowledge had been very rapid, and at 
the age of thirty-three he found himself 
one of Edison’s right-hand men, and 
possessed of a reputation that made him 
known to the first scientific circles of 
Europe. 

It was a few years after this that his 
uncle, Rupert Hocker, met with a violent 
death at the hands of his own workmen 
who were out on strike, and left him the 
whole of his immense fortune and a 
partnership in the great pork-packing 
industry of Hocker, Sweetman and Bock, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Bullo had imme¬ 
diately sold his share in the business, as 
he inherited from his mother’s family a 
suspicion of Jewish blood which made 
him disinclined to be prominently con¬ 
nected with the bacon trade. Possessed 
at last of the means to gratify every 
desire, he had spent ten years in extended 
travel round the world, visiting in turn 
every laboratory and scientist of repute. 
Then, when near upon his fiftieth year, 
he had settled in London to spend the 
rest of his life producing new inventions 
and elaborating those which he had 
already conceived. He told Aylmer all 
about his house in Bloomsbury Square, 
and the many strange conceits that it 
contained. He said that with his mar¬ 
vellous system of electrical machines he 
needed but the assistance of a cook and 
engineer to supply him with every detail 
of modern luxury, and told how, by the 
pressure of a finger, he could gratify his 
ear with the sweetest music, or dream 
for a space to the sound of life-like imi¬ 
tations of singing birds. Sometimes he 
would please his eye with moving 
pictures caught by the camera from all 
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the countries of the globe. His house 
was his own world to him, he said, and 
he rarely went out among men save on 
those rare intervals when the noiseless 
forms that flitted across his picture sheets 
seemed to shame him into the confession 
that even the happiest of recluses must 
now and then rub shoulders with 
mankind. 

He told the story of his lite in a brisk 
and graphic manner, eating and drinking 
meanwhile with a rapidity and precision 
that were almost mechanical. 

Aylmer listened with extreme interest, 
rarely interrupting the course of the 
narrative save for an occasional excla¬ 
mation of surprise and wonder as 
Mr. Bullo detailed with extraordinary 
lucidity his invention and working of 
some new engine or apparatus. At the 
end of his recital the American paused, 
seeming to invite a return of confidences, 
and Aylmer, who was greatly attracted 
by the man’s personality, poured out the 
details of his own life struggle, his love, 
and the apparent hopelessness of the 
future. 

When he had finished, and the little 
restaurant, which during their talk had 
been crowded, was now empty again, 
Mr. Bullo spoke. 

“And now,” said he, “our dinner has 
been much spoiled by our talk ; will you 
join me in an omelette which they make 
for me according to a special recipe of 
my own. I can promise you that you 
will like it.” 

Aylmer acquiesced, and in a few 
minutes the patron himself appeared 
with the omelette which he placed before 
Mr. Bullo in a manner which was at 
once deferential and awe-stricken. 

“Would you oblige me by cutting it,” 
said Mr. Bullo, “ It is a conceit of mine 
to prefer my guest to do that duty on 
the occasions that I have this particular 
dish.” 

Aylmer drew the knife, quickly across 
the steaming omelette, when suddenly 
it emitted a loud strident whistle, and 
rearing itself upon its end began to 
pirouette daintily round the dish. 

“ A little invention of my own,” said 
the millionaire in a delighted tone. “ You 
see it is quite simple,” and capturing the 
spinning confection, he withdrew a tiny 
glittering object. “This is all," he said ; 


" your knife surprised the mechanism, 
and you see the result. I have made an 
especial study of mechanical jests as 
applied to cooked dishes, and frequently 
amuse my friends in this fashion. Last 
Christmas Day, I had a plum-pudding, 
out of which, when opened, mechanical 
dickie-birds, painted to represent the 
feathered songsters of all countries, flew 
to different perches about the room and 
warbled for upwards of twenty minutes. 
It was a pretty prank. And now I musi 
be upon my way. Here is my card. 
Should you feel inclined to visit me, I 
have a plan which with the aid of a little 
courage on your part may place you in 
a position to be speedily married.” He 
summoned the waiter, and, despite 
Aylmer’s protestations, insisting on 
paying the bill for the two dinners, left 
the room very quietly. 

Three times was the young musician 
in imminent peril of being run over as he 
made his way to Piccadilly Circus to find 
his omnibus. The indefinite promise of 
the millionaire following on the wonder¬ 
ful stories that he told, produced an 
extraordinary exhilaration in Aylmer’s 
mind, and he drifted through the crowded 
streets realising nothing but the beau¬ 
tiful future he was planning in his own 
thoughts. At last, after the pole of an 
omnibus had grazed his shoulder, and 
he felt the hot, strong breath of the 
horses upon his cheek, he pulled himself 
together, and as a relief to his feelings 
was extravagant to the extent of a long 
telegram to Audrey. He smiled to see 
how the amatory wording of it stiffened 
the good post-mistress’s cheek to a frigid 
displeasure. 

He judged it best not to be too impa¬ 
tient in his visit to Mr. Bullo, and it was 
not till nearly a week had passed that 
one wet, clammy summer’s evening 
found him on the doorstep of the house 
in Bloomsbury Square. The door 
opened suddenly, and Aylmer was con¬ 
fronted with a large hall somewhat bare 
of furniture. As there was no servant 
to be seen, he stood upon the threshold 
for a moment not quite knowing what 
to do, until he saw an arm of wood shoot 
out from the wall bearing in its fingers 
a card with the legend “ Up one flight 
of stairs and the first door to the right. ” 
He followed the directions nervously, 
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bearing in mind the many mechanical 
pleasantries of whose existence about 
the house Mr. Bullo had apprised him. 
He reached the door, and as his foot 
touched the mat it opened and he walked 
into a room entirely bare of furniture, 
save for one arm-chair by the fire, in 
which Mr. Bullo was sitting. The latter 
welcomed the young man with a great 
show of enthusiasm, and pressing a knob 
in the elaborately carved mantelpiece, 
caused a panel in the wall to swing back. 
Out of the opening another arm-chair ran 
upon wheels, easily and noiselessly, 
while it was followed by a small table 
bearing bottles and glasses. 

“Here is sherry,”said Mr. Bullo, “or 
if you prefer it, spirits. Supper will be 
ready in one minute, and you must be 
contented with a cold feast, for though 
I thought you would come to-night, I 
could not be certain of the hour.” They 
fell to talk, and Aylmer was presently 
astounded to see a band of rats run 
quickly across the floor and disappear 


into holes that opened to receive them. 
They were pursued by a pair of magni¬ 
ficent cats, and Aylmer could hear the 
rattle of the mechanism as they nosed 
about the holes. 

Mr. Bullo clapped his hands. “ You 
must excuse me,” he said, “for my 
childishness in thus forcing my wonders 
upon your notice, but they are so dear 
to me, and it is such a pleasure to have 
a new audience for their exhibition.” 

In a few more minutes there was a 
faint sound of a bugle coming from the 
lower part of the house. Mr. Bullo 
stamped his foot twice, and almost im¬ 
mediately the floor parted in the centre 
and a magnificently appointed table 
covered with the choicest of viands rose 
into sight. “I must apologise once 
more,” said Mr. Bullo, “for this some¬ 
what antique device, which smacks, I 
admit, of the Christmas pantomime, but 
I have tried in vain to invent a new one 
which should work with the like simpli¬ 
city. At any rate, here is supper.” 
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They both did excellent justice to the 
feast before them. Never in his life had 
Aylmer tasted such delicately cooked 
foods or sipped such rare wines, so that 
when the supper-table gave way to 
another loaded with fruits, sweets from 
New York and Paris, and the most 
expensive kinds of cigars, he was in the 
best possible humour to accede to any 
proposition, however hazardous, that his 
host might put to him. During the meal 
itself nothing extraordinary had taken 
place, but at dessert, Mr. Bullo’s face 
took on once more the deprecatory smile 
that Aylmer had begun to recognise as 
herald of impending wonders. Leaning 
forward he appeared to touch some 
spring concealed among the flowers. 
Immediately a little fountain tinkled in 
the centre of the table, music from a 
hidden orchestra floated about their 
ears, while upon a great silver dish three 
bananas rose upon end, and began 
lustily to buffet themselves upon a pine- 

S le, which, throwing out long tentacles, 
inded itself sturdily from its foes. 
“Well,” said Mr. Bullo, “I have 
played the magician enough. Now, come 
into my study, which is entirely free from 
mechanical tricks, and we will talk over 
the plan that I am aljput io^propose to 
you.” 

The study was a small room, very 
comfortable, and Aylmer, who was 
beginning to experience a nervousness 
Whenever he saw Mr. Bullo stretch out 
his hand, was relieved to see the whisky 
and tobacco produced without any appeal 
to science. The millionaire lost no time 
In opening the subject. 

“At Lower Edmonton,” he said, 
“ hard by the cottage where the late 
Mr. Charles Lamb wrote many of his 
instructive essays, there is a house. This 
house is my property, and on it I have 
spent five years and many thousands of 
pounds. It contains, and I am not 
boasting, the most perfect products now 
existing of applied mechanics. It is, sir, 
a trick-house ! ” 

Mr. Bullo’s voice had quite lost its 
earlier tone of banter, and he looked 
very shrewdly at his young guest as he 
continued. 

“The tricks are not of the same 
pleasant and harmless nature as those 
with which I have this evening enter¬ 


tained you, but are in some cases serious 
attacks upon the person, and many of the 
things that may happen in this house are 
sufficient to try the nerves and courage 
of the bravest and most alert man who 
should venture to pass a night there. In 
fact, no one has ever done so since the 
machinery has been in working order, 
and I am prepared to offer £20,000 to 
the man who shall stay in that home 
three whole days and nights and come 
out alive. None of the traps I have laid 
are necessarily fatal. It is a fair bet. A 
brave man against the products of a 
scientist’s brain and twenty thousand 
pounds if he wins. Do you take me, 
young sir ? and do you think there is 
any one who will pit himself against my 
brains for so large a sum of money ? 
Yourself, for instance. You have no 
money and yet you are very anxious for 
marriage. Will you go to my house, 
and try for the £20,000 ? As you stand, 
what is your future ? It is the worst ot 
all penury, genteel penury. If you 
marry, your love may make you happy 
for a time despite the odds, but you are 
a man of the world, and you must know 
the inevitable end. A family, possible 
sickness, a sordid struggle for life, and 
gradual starvation. Now look at the 
other picture—the ‘bid for .freedom’ let 
us call it. Three bad days and nights— 
possibly not so very bad, as I may be 
over-confident of my machinery—then 
the £20,000 for you when you come 
out; nearly £800 a year, marriage, and 
lifelong happiness with Audrey. Come, 
I will give you three days to decide. 
You need not be afraid of being defrauded. 
Everything shall be in order; my soli¬ 
citor will draw up an agreement for us 
to sign. To-day is the seventh, on the 
tenth I shall expect an answer. I think 
you will be my man.” 

Aylmer was silent for quite ten minutes. 
The clock ticked feverishly, seeming to 
hurry rather than to measure time ; and 
Mr. Bullo, crouched in his chair, was 
watching intently, an extraordinary bril¬ 
liance in his eyes. 

“You say that none of the tricks are 
designedly fatal ; you give me your 
word on that ? ” the young man said at 
last. 

“ I pledge you my word of honour ! ” 
said the millionaire, jumping up with 
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outstretched hand. “The scheme sounds 
wild and mad, I own, but it is my hobby. 
I have always been madly fascinated by 
machinery. If you went careless and 
unprepared anything might happen, but 
going as you do, awake to every chance, 
you have no business to be killed. You’ll 
get badly frightened, no doubt, but 
that’s all! ” 

“ I suppose you won’t give me any 
idea of what may happen?” said Aylmer. 

“That wouldn’t be fair!” answered 
Mr. Bullo, with a chuckle. “ I cannot 
do that! I will say, however, that 
there is nothing like pasteboard ghosts 
or tricks with limelight. Everything 
is purely mechanical. It is simply a 
big mechanical joke ; rather a dangerous 
one, perhaps, but then there is a big 
compensation. But wait a minute, I 
will introduce you to Mr. Willy, my 
engineer; he has been my right-hand 
man in carrying out the scheme.” 

He pressed a bell, and in a few seconds 
the door opened and Mr. Willyappeared. 
He was a small man, broad, and brown 
of face, with extremely deep lines round 
his eyes and mouth. His eyes, which 
twinkled incessantly, were bright blue, 
and as he spoke the Welsh accent rapped 
sharp and crisp upon the ear. He was 
wiping the oil from his fingers with a 
tattered cloth as he entered the room, 
and he apologised to Mr. Bullo for his 
grimy condition. 

“ Look you, sir, I have made her fly 
at last,” he cried, and producing a 
mechanical owl from one of his capa¬ 
cious pockets he cast it up in the air. 
The solemn bird circled twice round 
the room, and then perching on the 
mantelshelf said “ Mister Willy” three 
times, and in the most natural manner 
in the world. 

Mr. Bullo ran to it at once and patted 
it lovingly. “ Thank you, Willy, thank 
you ! ’’ he cried, “ we shall soon have 
the whole animal kingdom. I have an 
idea for a giraffe which—but I forget. 
There is more serious work toward. 
Let me introduce you to my young 
friend, Mr. Aylmer Facinorious, who is 
very likely going to stay at Lever 
Lodge and try for my guineas. ” 

Mr. Willy shot a quick, cunning smile 
at his master, but the latter’s face did 
not move. “Tell him, Willy,” he 
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went on, “that he isn’t going to be 
killed, only frightened and perhaps a 
trifle bruised,—eh, Willy ? ” 

Mr. Willy fumbled with the piece of 
cotton waste that he still held in his 
hand, and looked from one man to the 
other before he answered. All his move¬ 
ments were very quick and jerky and 
the especial twinkle of his eye and the 
endless quivering of his shoulders gave 
him the appearance, which was quite 
false, of a nervous man. “Oh no, sir,” 
he answered ; “ believe me, sir, indeed 
there will be no danger of life what- 

“Very well,” said Aylmer, “I will 
let you know, Mr. Bullo, before the 
week is out. I have not to my know¬ 
ledge ever made an enemy. I am, 
therefore, disinclined to believe that 
you should have any wish to take my 
life. It is, as you say, Mr. Willy, a 
great deal of money, and I am a fairly 
desperate man. The possession of this 
money would ensure the happiness of 
my life, and I think that I shall go to 
your house. Well, I will say good night. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Bullo, for 
your most excellent supper and the 
entertaining evening that you have 
given me. Mr. Willy, I have no doubt 
we shall meet again. Goodnight.” 

When he was outside in the open air 
he drew a deep breath and turned once 
to look up at the gloomy house. All 
the windows were brilliantly lighted, 
and he could see, sharply silhouetted 
against one of the blinds, the black 
figures of Mr. Bullo and Mr. Willy, 
each holding a wine-glass. At the same 
moment the sound of loud brazen 
music, mocking music it seemed, came 
out over the square. It was a sudden 
flourish of trumpets, and.when it ceased 
he could hear the panting of a gas- 
engine in the cellar. 

He set himself to walk home, for at 
this time the omnibuses and trains had 
ceased running and he had no money 
for a cab. The wet mist which he had 
left outside when he entered the house 
was now gone, and the pavements were 
bright and clean as his footsteps struck 
echoes from the flags. He enjoyed 
his long walk, and as every step took 
him further from Bloomsbury he felt 
the more determined to brave the un- 
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known terrors of the house at Edmonton, 
and the more certain that he would 
come victorious from the ordeal. There 
were but few wayfarers at that hour of 
the night, and when, at Hyde Park 
Corner, the dawn came, he stood and 
watched for a while. 

He slept but little and sat alone all 
the next day waiting for Audrey, who 
was coming home in the evening. He 
had made up his mind that he would 
tell her nothing of his dangerous purpose, 
but would pretend an engagement to 
play at a provincial concert to explain 
his three days’ absence. He felt 
supremely confident in himself, but as 
the hour of his sweetheart’s coming 
drew nearer he found it hard to repress 
a feeling of nervousness, a fear of some 
untimely accident that should take him 
for ever from Audrey. At six o’clock 
he went to Paddington, and presently the 
great engine glided majestically into the 
station at the head of its train. By a 
lucky chance the carriage in which 
Audrey was drew up exactly opposite 
where he was standing, and in a moment 
his lady was in his arms. 

Neither of them could ever see why 
they should not embrace in a station. 
As Audrey herself said, “ We love each 
other, so what does anything else 
matter ? ” 

When they were in the cab Aylmer 
forgot everything for a time. To have 
her little slim hand in his—with the 
tyranny of a lover he had made her take 
off her glove—to be close to her in a 
little world of their own, to watch her 
sweet face all aglow with tenderness 
and trust, this indeed was the great 
thing in life. 

“Darling,” he said, “love of my 
heart, I can think of nothing but you. 
Oh, I have wanted you so. How 
splendid when we shall always be to¬ 
gether for ever and ever. It’s awfully 
strange, but I don’t want any com¬ 
panionship but yours—just to be with 
you, that is all.” 

Then Audrey asked him the question 
that she always asked him because it 
was so sweet to hear his protestations. 
“Darling, will you always love me— 
when I am old and ugly, even ? ” 

So for half-an-hour they prattled like 
children, hand in hand. They at least 


knew the best life has to give. To 
them, though they had little else, was 
given the supreme and inexpressible 
loy. 

The cab spun rapidly through the 
pleasant streets of the West End, and 
the drive came to an end all too soon 
for the lovers. Aylmer gave up Audrey 
to Miss Chilmaid, the girl with whom 
she lived, and, promising to be back 
later in the evening, went home to a 
solitary dinner. It was not until after 
they had been together for more than 
an hour that he dared to tell her of his 
prospective absence. The thought of 
lying to this sweet, good girl was horrible 
to him, and when at last he summed up 
enough courage to announce his concert 
engagement at Ipswich, and the proba¬ 
bility of his being away for three days, 
it was with bald words and a blushing 
face. 

Audrey said very little. She was 
sorry to be parted from him so soon 
again, but engagements of any sort 
were rare and had to be welcomed with 
considerable joy. Soon afterwards they 
said good night, and Aylmer wrote to 
Mr. Bullo accepting his challenge in the 
matter of the house, and suggesting a 
meeting on the following day for the 
drawing up of a proper agreement. He 
said that on the day after he would be 
ready to go to Edmonton. He received 
a telegram from Mr. Bullo in the 
morning, and at three o’clock was 
closeted with him in the private room 
of Mr. Hartley, a solicitor, in Chancery 
Lane. 

The formalities were few and quickly 
despatched, so that by half-past four 
Aylmer was once more in Mr. Bullo’s 
house. It had been decided that he 
was to go to Edmonton at once with 
Mr. Willy, and to dine in Bloomsbury 
Square before setting out. 

Dinner was agreeably free from 
mechanical pleasantries, and at eight 
o’clock Mr. Bullo rang for Mr. Willy, 
and the three went into the study for a 
final drink and cigar before the com¬ 
mencement of the adventure. At half¬ 
past eight Mr. Bullo rose from his chair, 
and, going to the young man, shook him 
warmly by the hand. 

“The time has come, my young 
friend,” he said, “let me thank you 
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again for your acceptance of my wager. 
You are a man, I can see, and I doubt 
my machines will frighten you but 
little. We shall see, and believe me, 
Mr. Facinorious, it will be with U10 
greatest pleasure that I shall hand you 
my cheque on Friday. Now I com¬ 
mend you to the guidance of Mr. Willy. 
He will leave you in Lever Lodge and 
will set the machine in action. At 
midnight exactly on Friday. Au revoir, 
Mr. Facinorious, and good luck." 

They were not long about their 
journey, for Mr. Bullo’s carriage whirled 
them quickly to the station and the 
train started immediately. When they 
arrived at Edmonton, Mr. Willy ex- 
lained that the house was close at 
and, and they set out for it on foot. 
Lever Lodge was a square and compact 
building of not at all a forbidding aspect, 
standing in a pleasant garden that was 
surrounded by a red-brick wall. 

Mr. Willy walked with Aylmer up 
the gravel path that led from the 
garden gate to the front door, and, 
turning the lock with a latch-key, 
showed the young man into a brilliantly 
lighted hall, and then, bidding him a 
ood evening, banged the door behind 
im. 

The First Day. 

HAylmer paused for a moment irre¬ 
solute. The hall was large and almost 
bare of furniture. The very empti¬ 
ness of the place seemed sinister, 
and cold fear suddenly claimed the 
young man as her own. Through 
a tall window opposite to him he could 
see the moon floating peacefully among 
soft clouds, and the mellow sound of 
lowing cattle came at intervals over the 
fields. He was seized with a frantic 
desire to get out into the world, and, 
turning back, he shook at the door. 
There were no apparent means for 
opening it. Locks and bolts it appeared 
to have none, and he was forced to 
accept the situation and realise that he 
was really a prisoner in this house of 
fantastic horrors. He stood there, his 
stick poised as in self-defence, while the 
loud ticks of a tall clock seemed to 
mock him with their cold regularity. 
Nothing happened, and he remembered 
that Mr. Willy had told him he would 


find food and wine in a lower room, and 
that, should sleep oppress him, there 
was a sleeping chamber prepared upon 
the upper floor. He walked a little 
down the hall, placing his feet very 
gingerly. 

A rack fitted with clips for sticks and 
umbrellas stqod against the wall, and he 
placed his stick in one of them. To 
his unutterable surprise, as he did so, 
the stick was caught up by the clip and 
struck him two violent blows upon the 
face. 

He stumbled back smarting with pain 
and fell against the opposite wall. His 
walking-stick, a light malacca cane, fell 
back into the rack with a rattle and the 
vestibule was as silent as before. The 
unexpectedness of the thing frightened 
him for a moment, but he soon remem¬ 
bered that it was not very dreadful 
after all. He resolved to try and 
unravel the mystery, and very carefully 
he went up to the rack and quickly 
grasped the cane. To his surprise it 
came out quite easily, and when he felt 
the clip he found it apparently a fixture 
with no trace of anything unusual about 
it. Puzzled and smarting, yet admiring 
the cleverness of the apparatus, he 
walked down the hall in search of food. 

He came to some stairs which led 
downwards, and tightly grasping the 
banisters, for he had thoughts of a 
possible trap-door beneath his feet, he 
went down to the bottom. The stair¬ 
way and the passage at the foot of it 
were all brilliantly lighted by electricity. 
There were several doors in the passage, 
and while he was hesitating which he 
should open, his eyes fell upon one of 
them to which a card was nailed bearing 
the words “ Supper. First Day.” 

He opened it without mishap, and a 
comfortable room discovered itself with 
a cold supper neatly set forth upon a 
table in the centre. Everything looked 
particularly inviting. Aylmer began to 
remember the genial eccentricities of 
the millionaire, and to think that 
possibly there was not much in the 
wager after all, and that this might be 
but a fantastic method of doing him a 
service. 

He sat down with much satisfaction 
before a bottle of sherry and a cold duck, 
making a very hearty supper. Only 
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one mechanicaljpleasantry disturbed his 
feast, and this partook of the nature of 
a comedy, and did not fail to afford 
him some amusement. About half-way 
through the meal the mustard-pot—a 
handsome utensil of silver—opened its 
lid and remarked something that bore 
a suspicious resemblance to Mr. Bullo’s 
“twenty thousand pounds,’’ and then, 
with a sudden cackle of laughter, shut 
with a click. 

Thoughts of the phonograph im¬ 
mediately came into Aylmer’s mind, 
and his suspicions became a certainty 
when he found that the pot was fixed to 
the table. After supper he found some 
excellent cigarettes on the mantelshelf, 
and seating himself in a roomy chair 
was soon enjoying the luxury of the 
post-prandial tobacco. His mind was 
mellowed by his meal, and he allowed 
his eyes to wander lazily round the 
handsome room. He was pleased to 
see a small piano in the corner, with a 
richly carved case of ebony, and when 
he had finished his cigarette he went 
over to it, thinking to pass an hour 
pleasantly with Chopin. 

He began a nocturne of which the 
first few notes were struck entirely upon 
the base and treble notes, leaving the 
central octaves untouched. Then, when 
he touched a black note in the centre of 
the instrument the first attempt upon 
his life was made by the hellish ingenuity 
of Mr. Bullo. As his finger descended 
on a key in the very centre of the board 
a sharp report sounded in his ears, and 
he felt something like a red-hot iron 
touch his cheek, while simultaneously a 
quantity of smoke curled out from a 
carved boss in the front of the piano. 
His cheek began to bleed profusely 
where it had been grazed by a bullet, 
and with a sick horror in his veins he 
staggered to the table and poured him¬ 
self out a glass of wine. Had the aim 
of the concealed pistol which he had 
unconsciously fired been directed an 
inch more to the right his brain would 
have been penetrated, and he would 
have been lying a corpse upon the 
carpet! 

He sat down again upon the chair, 
and began to realise to what he had 
pledged himself. His former cheerful 
thoughts were violently dispelled, and 


he began to see with [unmistakable 
clearness that he was in a house of 
horror, from which it was unljkely he 
would ever emerge. Little things in 
Mr. Bullo’s manner came back to him 
with a new significance, and were made 
plain in the light of his recent ex¬ 
perience. He felt sure that he was 
doomed, and with that thought came 
the thought of his love, Audrey. The 
anguish was unspeakable. He had said 
a long farewell to those dark eyes and 
small caressing hands. His fingers went 
to his watch-chain, where he had 
fastened a little golden cross which she 
had given him. 

As he sat still with bowed head, 
grasping the charm, he began to repress 
and control the agony that was surging 
over him. His pain began to condense 
in his soul and turn to strong purpose. 
At length he rose up proudly, still 
grasping the little cross. “ I will be a 
man,” he said out loud, as if challenging 
the watchful engines which lay waiting 
all around him. “ If I die, I will die 
as a man ; if I live, Fortune is kind to 
me. Even if I die I shall see Audrey 
again somehow, and it’s not long to 
wait." 

Then with a firm step and smoking a 
fresh cigarette, he left the room and 
went up the stairs into the hall. His 
manhood had come back, and he felt 
prepared to endure and contend with 
anything. He saw by the clock that it 
was very late, and the excitement of the 
day had left him weary, so he determined 
to find a bed and sleep. Accordingly 
he mounted the stairs warily. When 
he reached the top of the stairs he 
looked back into the hall, and even as 
he did so the electric light faded away 
as if he were being watched by some 
unseen intelligence. The landing on 
which he stood was still lit, and 
resolutely suppressing fear he walked 
round it, surveying the closed doors in 
turn. On the door which was to his 
right hand as he ascended he found the 
following label: 

Bedkoom. First Night. 

He stood upon the mat hesitating 
whether to go in or not, when there was 
a rattle in the lintel. Turning sharply 
towards the sound, he saw a little shelf 
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had fallen down on which was a note 
addressed to him by name. He took 
it up and found it ran as follows :— 

My dear Facinorious,—You are no doubt 
by this time thoroughly frightened, and imagine 
it is my fixed intention to kill you. Now listen. 
There is no reason why you should die. I do 
■hot deny that there are plenty of possibilities 
that you may unwarily fall into one of the many 
traps set for you. That is a part of the wager 
between us—a wager which is a fair and above¬ 
board one. On the other hand, I assert with 
absolute sincerity that by unceasing watchful¬ 
ness you may win the wager unharmed. 1 am 
not, 1 repeat, the bloody-minded monster you 
imagine me to be. Yours, BULI.O. 

Aylmer read this note with great care. 
It gave him new courage and he re¬ 
membered that after all it was his own 
choice that he was there. The proud 
resignation that had sustained him gave 
place to hope, and he began to ex¬ 
perience something of the joy of contest, 
the pleasure of pitting his brains and 
cunning against the grim and lifeless 
adversaries awaiting him on every side. 

He opened the bedroom doorwithgreat 
caution, and finding the room within 
was dark, struck a lucifer match upon 
his heel. Then he saw a gas-bracket by 
the fireplace, and, advancing slowly 
towards it, he turned the tap and held 
the match up to the burner. There was 
a sudden hissing noise, louder than the 
ordinary sound of rushing gas, a slight 
pop as the gas ignited, and a long rod of 
fight flashed out at him, hitting him on 
the shoulder. 

In a moment his coat and shirt were 
a mass of flames. The flame went right 
through the fabric of his clothes, and 
scorched the skin beneath, before he 
could rush back out of its path. Directly 
he had done so, and was crushing out 
the life of the fire with one of the bed 
coverings, the jet of gas flashed back into 
the bracket, and the room was dark for 
several seconds. Then the electric light 
began to glow from a globe in the ceiling. 
The pain from the burn was intense, 
and he sank down on the bed, too 
conscious of the physical sensation to be 
very clear as to what had happened. 
When the first agony was over, and he 
could suffer with more equanimity, he 
felt that, despite his resolutions of 
caution, he had been very foolish. 

Had he examined the gas-bracket in 


the first instance, he could not have failed 
to notice the nozzle which directed the 
jet of gas, and the unusual appearance 
of the burner would have warned him 
from tampering with it. Perils menaced 
him at every step, and it was only by an 
almost superhuman prudence that he 
could save himself. 

When he thought of Audrey, his 
courage became strong again, and the 
sense of absolute power and resolve that 
sometimes comes to a man in great peril 
calmed his nerves. He fell asleep, still 
thinking of her, and though his wounded 
cheek and scorched shoulder were very 
painful, he was little awake during the 
night. 

The Second Day. 

The morning was flooding the room 
with sunlight when he awoke. He could 
not believe himself to be in peril. The 
decent, comely room, with its bath full 
of water standing by the bed, the sun 
pouring in at the window, the song of 
the birds in the garden outside, all 
combined to make the events of the night 
before seem some evil dream, which had 
fled before the sun. His injuries were 
better, and in every way he felt a man 
again. At the same time, he could not 
but think that the ingenuity of Mr. Bullo 
and Mr. Willy would have foreseen this, 
and that it benoved him to be very much 
upon his guard. 

He got out of bed, and carefully 
examined the bath. It was one of those 
shallow saucer baths, and it seemed as if 
nothing could possibly be wrong with it. 
Standing by the side was a cork mat. 
His first idea was that possibly the liquid 
in the bath was not water at all, but 
some acid which might burn him. He 
put the tip of his finger into it, but found 
it to be unmistakable water, both to taste 
and touch. Then it occurred to him to 
move the bath close to the window, as 
there seemed some companionship in the 
birds and green trees outside. 

When he caught hold of the rim of 
the bath to pull it along he found his 
prudence rewarded. Something was not 
uite right, for the bath was fixed to the 
oor and would not move. When he 
made this discovery he stepped back, 
one foot resting upon the cork mat. He 
fancied for a moment that the mat gave 
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as he trod upon it, and simultaneously 
he heard most unmistakably a sharp 
metallic click. He knelt down by the 
mat, and after an attentive examination 
found that it had sunk a quarter of an 
inch into the floor. 

He had a strong knife in his pocket, 
and inserting it in the crack at the edge 
of the mat was able with its aid to prise 
it up. It lifted like the lid of a box and 
disclosed a trough in the flooring full of 
wheels and shining metal bars. Aylmer 
could not repress a smile of satisfaction. 
To find some of the hidden machinery, 
to see the veritable agents of the trickery, 
seemed to rob the place of half its terror. 
These sudden and mysterious occur¬ 
rences had all the horror of their mys¬ 
tery, and even to have surprised the 
secret of one of them was a signal 
victory. 

He looked carefully into the aperture, 
wondering what new attempt upon his 
life its contents would betray. 

It appeared that the pressure of his 
foot upon the mat had set in motion a 
lever which had withdrawn a bolt at the 
end of the trough nearest to the bath. 
The explanation flashed upon him at 
once ; the bottom of the bath was now 
held in its place by the frailest of supports 
sufficient to sustain the weight of the 
water, and had in fact become simply a 
trap-door. He resolved to test this, and 
leaning over the edge of the bath struck 
the bottom a heavy blow with his fist. 
There was another click, a rush of water, 
and the sheet of tin gave way and 
disappeared with a loud, echoing rattle, 
laying bare a smooth shaft which seemed 
to go right down to the cellars of the 
house. As he leant over he could feel 
cool air upon his face. The discovery 
was unnerving, but there was a great 
exultation in it. Carefully skirting the 
pit he went to the window and looked 
out. The window was barred outside, 
but he could see a large and shady 
garden full of fine trees and pleasant 
lawns, as peaceful a place as a man 
might care to walk in. He resolved to 
open the window and inhale the morning 
air with its scents from all the lavender 
and wall-flowers below. 

He had just unfastened tne catch and 
was about to push up the frame when he 
stopped suddenly. To open a window 


was so ordinary and simple a thing that 
he had forgotten his caution. After some 
consideration he raised it very slowly, 
carefully avoiding the open space 
between the sill and the rising window. 
It was well that he did so, for when he 
had raised it some two feet it broke away 
from his hands and fell back into its 
place with a heavy clang. Had his hand 
or fingers been beneath they would have 
been very badly crushed if not entirely 
amputated. He had half expected this 
to happen and it did not startle him very 
much, so with a superior smile—for he 
was growing very confident—he took up 
a light bedroom chair and smashed the 
glass, letting the delightful air stream 
into the room. 

When he had enjoyed it for a time 
he went cautiously downstairs into the 
hall. The clock was striking eight as 
he came down the stairs, and as tne last 
note died away a card made its ap¬ 
pearance on the top, bearing the follow¬ 
ing legend:— “Breakfast. Second 
Day. Will be served in number five 
on the lower floor. Water may be 
boiled and tea made without any 
danger!” 

This announcement seemed to promise 
a truce, and he went carefully down to 
the passage where on the first night he 
had supped. He passed the room with 
the piano, the door standing open as he 
had left it, and a faint smell of gun¬ 
powder still hanging in the air. Number 
five was comfortably ' appointed, and 
the materials for breakfast were upon a 
table by the window. When he had 
finished an excellent meal, which was 
considerably enlivened by the graceful 
dancing of a penny roll to strains of 
music which proceeded from an osten¬ 
sible box of sardines, it was close upon 
nine. As the hour struck there was a 
whirring, humming noise, and from an 
aperture which opened in the wall 
protruded the mouth of a large metal 
trumpet. Aylmer rightly concluded 
that the instrument was connected with 
a phonograph. It gave him the following 
message in jerky, metallic accents:— 
“Mr. Bullo presents his compliments 
to Mr. Facinorious, and begs to inform 
him that he is free to walk in the garden 
for an hour unmolested. Before ten 
strikes Mr. Facinorious must be back 
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device at once. At two o’clock in the 
morning, when in the ordinary course of 
events he would have been peacefully 
sleeping, the mirror would swing noise¬ 
lessly aside and the heavy javelins 
would be discharged at his defenceless 
form. His luck was stupendous, for had 
he not actually seen the preparations 
no power on earth could have pre¬ 
vented his death. 

It was a new idea to think that Mr. 
Willy, and possibly also Mr. Bullo, were 
present superintending the progress of 
their experiment in person, and it was 
not a pleasant one. For aught he knew 


his every action was being scrutinised, 
his every precaution noted and provided 
for. Still, there was but a day and 
a-half more to be endured, and he was 
warned against what he expected would 
prove to be the greatest peril of the 
night. The afternoon passed entirely 
without incident. He did not go into 
any of the other rooms until eight, when 
a card on the clock in the hall informed 
him that dinner was served in a room 
upon the first floor. 

He found the apartment without 
difficulty, a handsome panelled place 
with a ceiling of oaken beams. It was 
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the finest room he had yet seen in 
Lever Lodge, a kind of studio one 
might have supposed, or perhaps 
designed for the game of billiards. A 
small round table was spread with 
cold viands, and he sat down to it 
with appetite. He wondered if Mr. 
Bullo had arranged any pleasantry with 
the table furniture. So far all his meals 
had been the scene of some small and 
harmless mechanical joke. Accordingly 
when a large willow pattern dish ran 
away with a handsome silver table¬ 
spoon, he laughed merrily and appre¬ 
ciated to the full this practical illustra¬ 
tion of the nursery rhyme. It was, he 
thought, a kindly humour of Mr. 
Bullo’s, and he laughed again to find 
himself playing the part of the Little 
Dog in the childish drama. His amuse¬ 
ment was short-lived. The chair which 
he was occupying was one of those 
“study chairs” in which the seat is 
supported by a screw which allows it to 
revolve at the pleasure of the occupant. 
He had tried it carefully before sitting 
in it, and had examined it all over for 
something suspicious, finding nothing 
in it that was Untoward. 

As he was reaching over the table for 
a cigarette he found himself wrenched 
suddenly round, and spinning with 
inconceivable rapidity, the chair rushed 
up towards the ceiling. The unexpected¬ 
ness of the whole thing paralysed his 
forces, and his head was within a foot of 
a big beam and in a second more would 
have collided violently with it, when he 
leapt from the chair and fell. He was 
thrown with tremendous force full on to 
the table, completely smashing the 
woodwork, and he sank, stunned and 
giddy, among the debris of the dinner, and 
bleeding from half-a-dozen cuts. 

He made desperate efforts to keep a 
clear brain, but it was impossible, and in 
a few seconds, he entirely lost conscious¬ 
ness. It was hours afterwards when his 
senses came back to him, and, full of pain, 
he crawled away from the wreck around. 
His watch showed him that it was three 
o’clock in the morning, so that he must 
have been lying motionless where he had 
fallen for some six hours. Every bone 
in his body made protest as he moved. 
The wounds upon his hands throbbed 
painfully, and the burn upon his shoulder 


began to trouble him again. At all costs 
he felt that he must sleep, and, desperate 
of consequences, he sought his bedroom. 
When he entered, he saw that the mirror 
was hanging out from the wall and that 
the tubes upon the disc were empty. He 
turned at once to the bed and found, as 
he had expected, that the darts had been 
fired. Three of them had penetrated 
deep into the pillow, and a fourth was 
buried in the mattress and had only been 
stopped by the iron of the bedstead 
beneath. 

He was in too parlous a state both of 
mind and body to care much what 
happened, and throwing himself upon 
the end of the bed, he sank into a heavy 
stupor, in which even the fear of that 
fearful house could find no part. 

The Last Day. 

Once more the morning came with all 
its summer splendour, and once more it 
found Aylmer more hopeful than he had 
been the night before. He noticed, 
nevertheless, that his hands shook very 
much, and he started at every trivial 
sound. He also found that he had a 
curious disinclination, a physical disincli¬ 
nation, to touch anything. His hand, 
stretched out to grasp the bed-rail or a 
chair, drew itself back without any order 
from his brain. 

In going through the hall on his way 
to breakfast, he found a letter in the box 
upon the front door. It was an ordinary 
letter from the outside world, and he had 
never been so pleased with a postmark in 
his life before. It was addressed to 
“Aylmer Facinorious,” and was in the 
handwriting of Mr. Bullo. It ran :— 

My dear Facinorious,— Only one day 
remains to you, and at twelve o’clock to-night 
I hope to hand you a little cheque that we know 
of. Till then be brave, and believe me I have 
no more sincere wish than that you will be per¬ 
fectly successful. I must, however, warn you 
that—as you will no doubt expect— this last day 
will be the time of greatest trial, of most immi¬ 
nent danger. Also, if you will allow me to give 
you a hint, I would advise you not to stay too 
long in any one place. 

Bullo. 

After breakfast Aylmer was afforded 
the opportunity of a walk in the garden, 
and then, as tne door in the wall closed 
on him, began the last terrible hours of 
the ordeal. 

After the plain warning of the lette 
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he did not dare to remain in the breakfast 
room, and yet to move about seemed 
almost equally foolhardy. 

It was then that all his confidence 
finally left him, and he could call no 
manhood into his brain. He felt that 
all his former escapes had been vain, that 
the last act in the drama was at hand, 
and that the very walls would fall in upon 
him and crush him rather than let him 
escape. 

His face began to change quickly as the 
overmastering horror of his position left 
his brain and went for the first time into 
his blood. He crept about the house like 
a hunted creature, tapping the walls and 
doors with tremulous crooked fingers and 
laughing softly to himself. A sick thirst 
began to sand his throat, and his eyes to 
lose their human look. The 
letter had utterly unmanned 
him. With the suddenness 
of a blow, the terrible strain 
of the last two days had now 
its swift effect. He became 
a piteous, timid thing but 
little resembling a man as 
he stole softly round the 
house. Deep furrows showed 
themselves in his grey face, 
his lips scrabbled meaning- 
lessly. 

As the hours went on he 
moved faster and faster, 
finding it impossible to re¬ 
main still for a moment. 

Ever and again he would 
howl like an animal and beat 
upon the walls, careless of 
results. Nothing whatever 
happened. No single occur¬ 
rence broke the monotony 
of fear. About eleven o’clock, 
when he knew that his trial 
would last but another hour, 
his sanity left him. He felt 
sure that he had but a few 
minutes to live, that some 
swift secret stroke would 
destroy him before midnight. 

He ran from lighted room 
to lighted room, as if some¬ 
thing were pursuing him, 
whimpering as he ran. Mr. 

Bullo faded from his mind, 
and he only knew that he 
was afraid. 


The millionaire had indeed inflicted 
his last and most fearful horror. There 
were no more traps in the house, the 
machinery was all out of gear and the 
dynamo in the engine-house was stopped 
and cold. The place was safe for a 
little child to ramble in, but fear had 
come to it more surely and completely 
than before. 

When Mr. Bullo and Mr. Willy 
opened the front door at midnight, they 
found Aylmer lying motionless upon 
the floor of the hall. 


Thus ends the tale told me by the 
young gentleman in the house upon the 
moor, but as the acquaintance begun in 
so casual a manner has since ripened 
into a firm friendship, it needs that I 
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say another word or two. Aylmer 
stayed another fortnight in the lonely 
house, until his nerves had recovered 
tone, and Audrey, who was staying at 
Princes Town—I found her to be the 
dearest girl—visited him every day. 
At the end of that time they were 
married, and both myself and my 
collaborateur were invited to the 
wedding, which was a pleasing function. 
When Aylmer’s rich relations found that 
he had twenty thousand pounds, many 
of them died and left him large sums, so 
that he is now very rich indeed. The 
failure of a famous bank unfortunately 
deprived Mr. Bullo of his vast wealth. 
Hearing of this, Aylmer very kindly 
offered him the position of gatekeeper 


at Compton, his country house in 
Hertfordshire. Bullo gladly accepted, 
and his mechanical pig George, which 
can sing a comic song in the broadest 
Hertfordshire, is extremely popular with 
all the country side, and a never-failing 
draw at the village penny readings. 
Bullo is never tired of relating how 
when the Prince was shooting in the 
neighbourhood he asked to see George, 
the mechanical pig, and expressed 
himself as pleased with the merry toy. 

Of Mr. Willy I can say nothing that is 
good. He has a small competence, and 
lives in Bristol, where he spends all his 
time in the society of a fair florist, who 
is addicted to the vice of gambling. I 
do not wish to speak of him. 
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ARK, dank and dismal was 
vflpT) ji]■ the night of the storm that 
ra g e d over London, and 
d'd such great damage to 
the city, in the year of our 
.^tQi Lord 1703. On that memor¬ 
ies’' able night stacks of chimneys 
were flung into the streets 
below, houses were stripped of their 
roofs, and tiles dashed to fragments, or 
driven deep into the earth, to the great 
danger of any belated citizen. 

It was evening. The wind blew in 
fitful gusts that moaned among the 
projecting gables of the houses, and 
hissed through winding alleys. Solid 
squadrons of cloud marched sullenly 
across a lurid sky ; the atmosphere was 
charged with a premonition of storm— 
that feeling of anxious unrest always 
noticeable before any grand convulsion 
of the elements. On the river, the 
flood-tide meeting the stream, struggled 
round the slimy, scum-coated piers of 
old London Bridge, and eddied away in 
long pallid streaks of foam. 

Now, old London Bridge was like a 
street, being covered from bank to bank 
with houses, and on one side, even a 
church. Each end of the bridge was 
guarded by an arched gateway, orna¬ 
mented with felons’ heads, ghastly and 
grim, stuck upon long iron spikes. As 
building space upon the bridge was of 
necessity very limited, the massive stone 
piers were in some cases utilised, having 


cellars and chambers built in the great 
width of the masonry. 

This street was deserted. The lights 
which glimmered in the windows, or 
shot into the gloom through cracks of 
the rotting shutters only served to make 
the darkness more apparent. The 
bridge-folk were safe within doors, for 
that was the night of the Great Storm, 
long portended. 

Yet no ! Some one was still abroad. 

The cobbles of the narrow roadway 
rang with the tread of hurrying feet; 
the walls echoed stamp for stamp. A 
person close-mantled hastened past 
overhanging houses and gloomy doors, 
glancing neither right nor left, until at 
last he stopped at a portal gloomier than 
the rest. The man unlocked the iron- 
studded door, and entered a passage 
dimly lit by a spluttering lamp which 
made the old oak wainscoting shine 
dully. He threw off his cloak, disclosing 
(if any intruder had been there to see) a 
hideously deformed body, all ugliness 
and misproportion. The head was 
huddled between unequally elevated 
shoulders, the back was humped, and 
the arms long and huge, whilst the 
features were coarse and sullen. This 
was the alchemist’s dwarf—his dog, his 
dumb slave. 

Taking the lantern, the dwarf de¬ 
scended a narrow flight of stairs, which 
creaked as he trod the worm-eaten 
boards. From the bottom of this flight 
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he carefully threaded his way among a 
number of barrels and crates of merchan¬ 
dise to the opposite wall, where at the 
touch of some concealed spring a block 
of stone slid back, revealing a spiral 
stairway. He crept down the rough 
steps until his further progress was 
barred by an iron door at which he 
rapped. 

After waiting for some minutes, he 
knocked again, louder than before, this 
time succeeding in gaining some response 
from within. A rusty bolt grated back, 
a chain clanked, and the dwarf was 
admitted by an old and venerable man. 

“You ha’ come at last, then?” he 
said. “ You disturbed me. You ha’ 
brought the chemical I bade you ? ’Tis 
well.” The old man took the chemical, 
and returned to his work once more. 

The dwarf closed and bolted the door 
again securely. The room in which he 
stood merits some description, but. first, 
perhaps it may be best to introduce its 
presiding genius. He was clad in a 
heavy robe of black cloth, drawn in at 
the waist by a girdle. His long white 
hair swept disordered over knit brows, 
of which the many lines and furrows 
proclaimed a life dedicated to over-much 
study, and his tall lean figure was bent 
with stooping over manuscript or 
crucible, yet was still noble and com¬ 
manding. But his deep-set eyes ever 
wore an apprehensive look, a wild 
expression of fear, as if some lurking 
danger was ever at his elbow. Such 
then, briefly, was Doctor Price, the 
Alchemist. The world knew little about 
him. The people on the bridge called 
him Wizard, and passed his habitation 
as far away as the narrowness of the 
road allowed. He seldom left his 
sombre hermitage, then only at night 
and alone. 

The laboratory, the very atmosphere 
of which breathed heavy of alchemy, 
was very small, for indeed it was but a 
cell in the pier, and below the water- 
level when the tide was in full flood. 
At the time when the dwarf entered, 
the sole illumination was the flickering 
light of a furnace, over which hung a 
large retort. That end of the chamber 
was filled with a ruddy glow, the many 
recesses and corners being left in almost 
total darkness. Near the furnace a 


shelved recess was filled with test-tubes, 
cucurbites, phials, and all the various 
paraphernalia appertaining to the al¬ 
chemic art. On shelves extending to 
the low vaulted roof were bottles of 
many chemicals. To the immediate 
right of the fire stood a heavy oaken 
table, black with age, and polished by 
constant use; by it a large celestial 
globe reflected, glimmer for glimmer, 
the furnace glow. From a beam over¬ 
head a skeleton was dangling, the 
flickering light playing a gruesome hide- 
and-seek among its polished bones. A 
brazier fantastically wrought was sus¬ 
pended from its ankles by three chains, 
whilst the rough walls of the vault were 
ornamented with huge stuffed lizards, 
vampires with wings outspread, croco¬ 
diles, and other loathsome beasts. The 
door was draped with black curtains, 
which rustled mysteriously when touched. 
Over it, with bony heels resting on the 
lintel, squatted another skeleton with 
outstretched arms. Above, in hideous 
mockery, was blazoned the one word, 
“ Benedicite.” 

This was the cell in which the old 
alchemist toiled—had toiled away his 
lifetime—and would continue to toil 
until he found at last that Lapis Philo- 
sophorum for which he searcned, or in 
the meantime died of the river-damps 
that were eating fast into his bones. 

Doctor Price had bent again over his 
work ; the dwarf retreated to his closet, 
a sort of small oubliette still lower than 
the laboratory. The crystal powder 
which his servant had just brought was 
a last resort, and the result meant 
success, or ruin utter and complete. He 
was wrought up to the highest pitch, 
his muscles quivered, his breath came 
and went in short, sharp gasps. The 
climax of a life was nearly reached. 

Two hours later the old man still 
strained over the retort which contained 
all his hopes. “ In a few minutes—in a 
little hour, at most,” he moaned, as he 
watched intensely. Suddenly he bent 
yet closer to the vessel with a cry of 
joy : “At last! At last, it changes ! ” 

The liquid was indeed undergoing a 
transformation. It had been dull and 
clouded; now it slowly, almost im¬ 
perceptibly, cleared. The alchemist 
turned to one of the ponderous tomes 
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. . . TURNED TO ONE OF THE PONDEROUS TOMES BESIDE 1IIM 
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on the table beside him, following with 
bony forefinger some mystic formulas. 
In time the contents of the retort 
became tinged with colour, which 
rapidly developed into a full, warm red. 
The climax was almost attained ! The 
old man clung to the table for support, 
his features twitching violently, a clammy 
sweat upon his forehead. When at last 
a precipitate collected at the bottom of 
the retort, a hoarse cry broke from his 
dry lips, for his life-work was that night 
achieved. 

The prize was won. The alchemist 
staggered to the door, for he knew that 
until the vessel cooled with the dying of 
the fire there was nothing further to be 
done. Stumbling up the spiral stair¬ 
ways, he rushed out into the street, 
thinking to calm himself in the cool 
night air. 

It was raining heavily; the wind 
went bursting between the buildings in 
sudden, boisterous gusts. Doctor Price 
heeded them not, however, but strode 
on, only drawing his mantle closer 
round him. The strife of the elements 
suited his own excited mood. Yea, he 
would have danced for very joy, but 
that his old limbs refused the task. 

The aim of his life ; the end to which 
he had laboured night and day; the 
grand substance for which hundreds of 
other men from the earliest times had 
sought, and vainly sought, had been at 
last discovered — and by him. The 
weary hours of study and research, the 
hours of stooping over crucibles, the 
anguish of repeated failure—what were 
they to him now ? Memories, nothing 
more ! What mattered it that his prime 
was past ? Would he not have gold to 
cheer his old age? Gold, good red 

old, to buy the world, the flesh, or the 

evil ; aye, and Heaven too, for he was 
a good Catholic. He would turn every¬ 
thing into gold, and revolutionise the 
world. The very spears of light from 
the windows seemed to him to be bars 
of gold; the raindrops as they caught 
the rays seemed molten gold; the gutter- 
spouts dripped gold; the flag-stones 
gleamed gold; the gusts of wind howled 
“Gold, gold, gold.” 

His brain was aflame ! With joy he 
was distraught, and he strode forward, 
neither heeding nor caring the direction 
VOL. VIII., NEW SERIES.—SEPT., 1899 


he might take, when the abrupt cessation 
of all noise and buffeting of the wind 
aroused him. Peering into the dark¬ 
ness for some clue as to his whereabouts 
he perceived that his wanderings had 
brought him far from home. 

The lull was short-lived. It was but 
the calm before the tempest that with a 
sudden roar burst over the city. Then 
steeples rocked, and stacks of chimneys 
were thrown down, windows burst in, 
and doors dashed open. Then wives 
clung to husbands in their beds, and 
children screamed aloud in terror. The 
livid sky was rent by fiery lightning 
that threatened the high edifices of the 
town, and the continuous thunder shook 
the very foundations of the earth. 
During that, the most violent storm 
that ever raged over our city of London, 
roofs were ripped off, trees tom up, and 
some of the older houses were even 
razed to the ground. 

Doctor Price was thrown off his legs 
into a deep doorway by the first blast, 
and very fortunately so as it happened, 
for a shower of tiles from the house-top 
would otherwise certainly have killed 
him. He lay as one dead for a short 
time, but on recovering and finding 
himself the worse only by a few bruises, 
he made his way towards the bridge, 
seeing nothing of the havoc going on 
around him, and marvellously escaping 
all danger. The river was white as 
beaten cream; foam-capped waves 
dashed headlong against the bridge, 
drenching it with spray. Occasionally 
a barge torn from its moorings was 
dimly visible through clouds of hurtling 
spume and driving sheets of rain, like 
some uneasy shade, driven on in the 
toils of the storm to its inevitable 
destruction. 

Doctor Price became fearful for his 
life as he stumbled on through piles of 
rubbish that encumbered the ground. 
But defending his face with his arm, 
and seeking what little protection there 
might be from the walls beside which 
he groped, the old man at last reached 
his house, bruised and bleeding, almost 
prostrate with fatigue. The memory 
alone of what awaited him below 
buoyed him up, and a measure of brandy 
poured out in trembling haste lent 
renewed vigour to his body for a time. 
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The laboratory, when he entered it, 
was in darkness, so the alchemist felt 
his way to the hanging brazier, as he 
went, kicking a skull which rolled 
chattering against the flag-stones. The 
little vault by the pale light of the 
skeleton-suspended brazier looked even 
weirder than before. The erstwhile 
jumping furnace-flames had at least 
cast a ruddy glow over the laboratory, 
but the present wan illumination gave 
it the appearance of a chamber of 
death. Even here penetrated the din 
of the tempest without. The shriek of 
the gale, and the mad waves dashing 
upon the pier made it tremble, and the 
timbers creak. 

The retort, now cool, was half-filled 
with a dull purplish powder, and some 
red liquid. The old alchemist drained 
away the fluid part into a beaker, after¬ 
wards pouring with scrupulous care the 
powder—the Philosopher’s Stone—into 
a shallow earthenware basin, the rim of 
which he kissed with a reverence that 
was almost blasphemy ere he put it 
down, and bathed his hand in it, letting 
it trickle through his greedy, trembling 
fingers. 

Then suddenly a change swept over 
him—he lost all self-control. Standing 
erect before the furnace-altar, with 
upraised arms and staring eyes, he 
shouted, “Scream on, ye winds ! Dash 
on, ye waves ! With all your vaunted 
power ye cannot harm me here. Ye 
cannot break the solid rock, neither 
can ye upheave the mountain. Pm safe 
within my cell, I and my secret—my 
secret and I! A fit night this for such 
a grand discovery. Gold—Ha, ha, ha, 
ha! Gold! Gold! .... Heaven 
thunders forth my victory, and groaning 
Hell makes wild reply. The world’s 
wealth is within my grasp—the Philo¬ 
sopher’s Stone is mine ! Ha, ha, ha! ” 

He rocked himself wildly, shaking 
his clenched fists above his head. His 
frenzied peals of terrible laughter rang 
through the vaulted chamber. Such is 
success : he was mad. 

“ Rain on, ye rain! Flash on, ye 
levin! Roll on, ye thunders! ’Tis a 
worthy salvo to a grand discovery. 
Gold—all, all is gold! The walls are 
gold, the floor is gold, those long-dead 
bones are gold. I’ll swear they 


are gold ! Look ! Look, you leaping, 
gleaming devils, I can see vistas of gold 
—I can see a city of gold; in the streets 
piles of gold ; men dressed in cloth of 
gold ; but—they are all starving— 
starving. ... Eh? Eh? . . . What 
does it mean ? Starving ! ” The old 
man tottered and fell, and lay still 
upon the cold, damp stones. In falling, 
he struck with his elbow a large gong. 
The hollow note reverberated through 
the laboratory, and the dwarf appeared 
through the opening in the floor from 
his closet below. 

He sprang to his master’s side, and 
after a weary time succeeded in restor¬ 
ing him to consciousness. Doctor 
Price stared about him, dazed for a 
moment, until recollection gleamed from 
his dull eyes. 

“Dwarf,” he whispered, coughing up 
a clot cf blood, “Dwarf, I am rich— 
rich beyond all understanding, and you 
shall be rich, too. Yea, I am rich, rich, 
rich, and you have always been faithful 

unto me. I saw heaps of gold-” 

He struggled to his feet. “ Eh ? Eh ? ” 
he mumbled, “ Where is it all ? ” Then 
he caught sight of his powder. “ Be¬ 
gone, you crawling deformity," he 
shrieked in a passion ; “ why do you 
stand shivering there when I have 
ordered you a thousand times to bring 
me those kegs of iron ? ” 

The tempest without raged more 
grievously than ever; the very bridge 
quaked. Ah yes! and whilst the old 
man had lain unconscious, something 
had cracked in the roof. He did not 
note an ominous sound like the ticking 
of some great great gruesome clock— 
Drip—drip—drip. So ! 

Taking a melting-pot, Doctor Price 
poured into it some scraps of metal that 
the dwarf had already brought. To 
this he added a carefully-measured 
quantity of the Lapis Philosophorum. 
The dwarf, in the meanwhile, fanned 
the furnace into a vigorous blaze, until 
his master motioned him away as he 
placed the pot among the flames. Then, 
heedless of smoke or heat, the alchemist 
bent over the vessel with no thought for 
anything but his task. For a full hour 
he watched it thus, scarce a muscle 
moving, save occasionally when he 
stirred the seething mass, or turned to 
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blow the fire to a greater heat. He 
heard nothing of the creaking beams 
overhead, nothing of the slowly-chafing 
stones, nothing of Death, forcing its 
cruel fingers through the crannies of the 
straining roof. 

Suddenly he uttered a gasping, sobbing 
cry, “At last! It changes! It is 
Gold I ” 

Yes, indeed, the secret of the trans¬ 
mutation of metals, which had baffled 
the chemists and wise men of all ages, 
was solved that night in the tiny 
laboratory hid there in a pier of old 
London Bridge. Yet, even at that 
supreme moment of success, the al¬ 
chemist caught the sound of fast- 
trickling water. He sprang up too late 
to plug the hole. There was a grinding 
crash, and a deluge of water gushed in 
through a yawning aperture, open to 
wind and wave. The torrent drowned 
the furnace instantly, filling the vault 
with scalding steam. Doctor Price was 
driven back by the first rush of water, 
but strove frantically to reach, not the 
gold, but his wondrous powder. In 
vain ! Chaos held possession of that 
lonely cell. Stone after stone fell in; 
the mad wind shrieked exultant through 
the breach. The river-waters, rushing 
down the trap-opening, flung back the 
poor terror-stricken dwarf, who strained 
up the crazy ladder calling piteously 
for his master’s aid. The alchemist, 
driven backwards to the same abyss, 
made frantic efforts to reach the iron 
door in safety. Clutching madly at 
anything—at nothing—in his agony, he 
was swept downwards through the 


hatch, screaming “ My Gold! My 
Gold! ” 

There can be little more to add. 

The habitation of Doctor Price was 
no longer an object of fear to the 
bridge-folk. Its secrets were disclosed ; 
the wizard himself had departed, no 
one knew whither, in the storm. The 
privacy of the flooded laboratory was 
profaned by the inquisitive watermen, 
who gazed through the ragged breach 
and wondered, and probed as far as they 
could reach with their long boat-hooks, 
looking with horror upon the skull and 
shoulder-girdle of the skeleton that still 
hung from the roof, the turbid Thames 
waters rippling among its ribs. 

But what of Doctor Price himself? 

There he lay in the little oubliette, 
with his dwarf—and his secret. It yet 
remains for some other one to wring from 
Nature that secret by which base metals 
may be turned to gold. Thus was lost 
to the world a wondrous discovery; a 
discovery that would have killed all 
poverty and want, a discovery that 
would have made all men rich; a dis¬ 
covery that would have thrust gold into 
the hands of men- 

But hold—what am I saying ? 

The ghost of the dead rises up, and 
whispers: “ They are starving! They arc 
all starvingl” 

Our beloved gold would then be but 
dross. Then brass and lead and iron 
would be the valued metals. And then ? 
Why then would spring into existence 
men who would labour their lives away 
striving to make gold—lead ! 
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■ ASTER wanted for a 1,000- 
ton steamer. Immediate 
employment offered. 
Knowledge of China Seas 
indispensable. No invest¬ 
ment necessary. Apply at 
once, with testimonials, to Messrs. 
Mavis,Gray and Co., Hong Kong.” 

The above advertisement used to 
appear with more or less regularity in 
the columns of the China Mail every 
three or four months. At first a single 
insertion appeared sufficient, but as time 
went on it might sometimes be noticed 
running for several consecutive numbers. 
After a while most of the regular Hong¬ 
kong skippers grew to know to what 
ship it referred. Still, it must have 
been constantly answered by outsiders 
from other ships, or other trades. 
These, however, can never have retained 
their command for long, for the adver¬ 
tisement invariably re-appeared after 
an interval to announce that the “ Lap¬ 
wing ” was again without a master. 
There was no doubt she was a most 
unpopular ship. Yet it was difficult to 
ascertain the cause. Most people, if 
asked, said they could not understand 
it. A few looked as if they could tell 


something if they chose. No one 
seemed to have any definite knowledge 
—or if they had they kept it to them¬ 
selves. 

Now I have learnt the reason. Now 
I understand why the command of that 
vessel passed from man to man till the 
phrase, “skipper of the ‘Lapwing,’” 
raised a smile on Hongkong lips. Now 
I know not only that it is a fact that 
every captain, save two, left that ship 
after the first round voyage in her—and 
of the two exceptions one was washed 
overboard in a typhoon, and the other 
committed suicide—but, also, I know 
the reason why! 

Some months ago, Jack Forrester and 
I ran up against each other most un¬ 
expectedly in old Ambrose’s Store at 
Hongkong—a noted gathering-place for 
officers of the merchant vessels trading 
to and from the port. We had been 
friends ever since we were boys, and, 
consequently, we hailed each other with 
genuine delight after the years that had 
elapsed since our last meeting. I was, 
by this time, first officer of one of the 
Indian mail boats then running between 
Hongkong and Calcutta, ana he had 
recently been master of a China coaster 
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that plied mainly between Shanghai and 
the southern ports. 

When the war broke out between 
China and Japan his owners promptly 
sold their vessel at a good price to the 
Japanese, and he lost his berth. Times 
were bad, and he had not yet succeeded 
in getting another ship—so he told me 
as we sat over our drinks at the rough 
store table. Then we talked of many 
things : of the happy days spent as 
cadets together in the dear old training 
ship on the Mersey ; of apprentice days 
round the Horn in a ’Frisco wheat ship ; 
of vessels that we had sailed in, and 
vessels that we had seen from afar: of 
Board of Trade examinations, and the 
long, weary struggle up the ladder of a 
sailor’s profession. From that the con¬ 
versation turned back again to homes in 
England, and I asked him if he was 
married. 

“No,’.’ he answered, with a sudden 
flush on his bronzed face, “but I am 
engaged.” 

“ My best congratulations, old fellow ” 
—I was beginnipg conventially, when 
he cut me short with abruptness. 

“ Her name is Jessie Collier, and she 
is governess in the family of an English 
merchant named Price at Shanghai," he 
said, in rather troubled tones. “And, of 
course, 1 think her the sweetest girl on 
earth. Frank. But in another three 
months the family are returning to 
England. Unless I can get a berth 
before then', and one, moreover, which 
will enable me to marry her and take 
her with me, she will have to go back 
with the Prices. The thought of it is 
worrying me badly.” 

Just at that moment, before I could 
reply, someone, quite by chance, flung 
down on the table beside us the current 
copy of the China Mail. Jack picked it 
up carelessly, and there was the adver¬ 
tisement about the “ Lapwing ” staring 
him straight in the face. He pounced 
on it eagerly with a quick exclamation. 
In five minutes he had departed uncere¬ 
moniously, leaving me to cut the fatal 
slip out of the paper and speculate idly 
on its real meaning. I have that very 
cutting in my possession still. 

Two hours later I met him again in 
the street. He was radiant with delight. 
He had gone direct from Ambrose’s 


Store to the office of Messrs. Mavis, 
Gray & Co., to apply for the post, and 
had obtained it on the spot. 

It was in vain that 1 hinted, at first 
slightly, and then, after a while, more 
plainly, that he ought not to have been 
so precipitate. That the ship might not 
perhaps be a desirable one. That if it 
was the first-class berth that he declared 
it to be, it was at least peculiar there 
should have been such an evident 
absence of competition for it. Growing 
more explicit, I warned him that there 
were curious rumours afloat ; that more 
than one skipper had left the “ Lap¬ 
wing ” in the greatest hurry. That none 
had ever remained, so it was said, more 
than three months in her, and that 
although, strangely enough, the same 
did not apply to the crew, yet the 
high wages offered by Messrs. Mavis, 
Gray & Co., to the masters of their 
desirable i,ooo-ton steamer, invariably 
proved of no use in retaining their 
services for any lengthy period. It was 
even whispered that the bad end of her 
first skipper—he who had committed 
suicide—had something to do with the 
aversion felt by his successors for their 
vessel. 

But Jack Forrester scoffed at the idea, 
and ridiculed my indefinite warnings. 
He laughingly declared that it would 
take more than all the ghosts of all the 
skippers that had ever had her, to pre¬ 
vent his accepting the command of the 
“ Lapwing ” on the terms offered by the 
owners. Never, he averred, had such a 
stroke of luck turned up so opportunely. 
Mr. Mavis, the senior partner of the 
firm, had been so pleased with Jack’s 
testimonials that the latter had ventured 
to ask him whether, after the first 
voyage, he might be allowed to take a 
wife with him. And the tall, courteous 
old owner, looking gravely at his new 
captain from under his bushy, grey eye¬ 
brows, had replied, after a momentary 
hesitation, that he thought there would 
be no objection—provided, of course, he 
remained in command when the time 
for the second voyage came. 

Which highly significant proviso—as 
I thought it—Jack treated as merely the 
ordinary caution of a shipowner’s 
business. 

And, forthwith, we went off to have a 
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look at the steamer. She was lying 
abreast of the lower part of the town on 
the far side of the Fairway Channel, 
engaged in taking on board bunker coal 
from a large lighter alongside. Con¬ 
sequently, everything was plentifully 
besprinkled with coal dust. Her two 
pole masts were grimy in the extreme, 
and recent brine-whitened patches on 
her funnel were rapidly assuming a 
more sooty colour. Her iron decks, in 
places, were distinctly rusty. But she 
was not at all a bad ship of her kind. 
Built on the Tyne about five years 
earlier, she was a steel boat with triple 
expansion engines, and many modern 
improvements. One peculiarity of her 
construction was that all the berths for 
the officers and engineers, as well as 
their mess room and the steward’s 
pantry, were amidships ; the skipper’s 
cabin and a tiny saloon being situated 
aft by themselves. This arrangement 
seemed to me rather unusual, and I 
drew Jack’s attention to it. 

“ Oh—that does not matter,” he 
answered promptly, “ I always sleep in 
the chart room under the bridge at 
sea, so as to be available at once in case 
of necessity.” 

“You won’t be able to do that aboard 
this ’ere ship, sir,” commented the mate, 
who was showing his new skipper tound. 

1 • There ain’t no proper chart room so to 
speak. All the chart room we ’as is a 
bit of a table and some drawers at the 
back o’ the wheel’ouse.” And this fact 
was speedily confirmed on investigation. 

“The cap’n alius ’as to sleep aft,” 
continued the mate, who struck me as 
wishing to emphasise the fact. “ Bit 
lonesome at times I’m thinkin.” And 
the speaker blinked queerly in the sun¬ 
light. 

Isaac Smerton, as the mate called 
himself, was a rough battered looking 
individual, one of those men who never 
rise above subordinate rank, but, sturdy 
and hardworking, are content with the 
lesser responsibilities of life. A splendid 
seaman in his uncouth way who had 
voyaged in almost every corner of 
the globe—from Mauritius to Hono¬ 
lulu, from Alaska to the Cape—he had, 
so he told us, come out with the “ Lap¬ 
wing” from England on her maiden 
trip, and remained in her ever since. 


“Aye, she ain’t such a bad boat,” he 
opined slowly, “though not the sort 
o’ craft as you’d make a yacht of. A bit 
too much given to rollin’ when she ain’t 
full that’s what she is; and contrary-like 
she pulls strong on ’er ’elm when deep. 
But she don’t seem to suit her skippers, 
them as lives down aft. Lord ! what a 
’eap I’ve ’ad over me. ’Bout full moon 
’tis mostly as they gets uneasy too.” 

“Full moon!” exclaimed Jack in 
surprise. “ Why what has that got 
to do with it ? ” 

“ Can’t say, sir, I’m sure,” answered the 
other shrugging his shoulders and 
looking his questioner straight between 
the eyes. “Never did rightly under¬ 
stand it myself. But ’tis a fact for all 
that. Maybe you’ll find out before long 
sir,” he added rather significantly. 

“I wonder they have not given you 
the command,” I remarked with some 
curiosity. 

“Wouldn’t ’ave it, sir,” he replied 
promptly. “ I knows a good berth 
when I gets it. I’m mate of this ’ere 
craft and I sleeps ’midships and I’m 
content like. Mr. Mavis ’e offers me 
the ship two year ago come next week. 

4 No thank ye, sir,’ I says, 4 mate I am 
and mate I’ll stay.’ But now I’ll just 
be lookin’ after them coolie thieves 
forrard by your leave, sir.” 

And, straightway, Mr. Smerton 
departed in some haste, while from the 
hubbub that shortly afterwards arose in 
the bows we judged his presence was 
not unneeded. 

“ What does the old fool mean, Jack?" 
I asked my companion as we went down 
into the little cabin aft to drink to a 
prosperous voyage from certain stores 
abandoned by the last skipper, who had 
departed—so unkind rumour alleged— 
without even the formality of getting a 
discharge. 

44 1 don’t know and I don’t care,” 
answered the “ Lapwing’s" new master 
curtly. Then his honest, sunburnt face 
flushed slightly as he added : 

44 1 have got to make a home for 
Jessie in three months’ time, you know. 
So I cannot afford to be too particular. 
Here is luck to us all three ! ” he said. 

As I put down my glass, after drinking 
heartily to his toast, I swear that I dis¬ 
tinctly heard a low mocking chuckle at 
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tny side. I glanced sharply round the 
dusty little saloon in astonishment. Of 
course there was nothing there. I got 
up and walked to the door. Jack, 
apparently quite unconscious of it, was 
overhauling an empty locker. So far as 
I could see no one was near the com-' 
panion ladder or by the cabin skylight 
overhead. Could it have been merely 
imagination? I suppose it; was—and 
yet ? 

But my chum speedily cut 'short my 
wondering by declaring that he must 
return ashore to fetch his kit. The ship 
was to sail almost immediately. And 
so my visit to his vessel was at an end. 
And as I went overboard I felt a dis¬ 
tinct reluctance to refer to that curious 
sound. So I didn’t. 

Both the “.Lapwing” and my own 
ship cleared from Hongkong the same 
evening. We left just after her, and 
steaming rapidly seawards, passed her 
outside the entrance to the harbour. It 
was my watch, and as I paced the bridge 
I could see Jack’s tall form standing by 
the binnacle on the other craft. We 
waved mutual farewells. For my part 
I thought he was a fool to go. There 
seemed to me an air of mystery about 
his ship that puzzled me and which I 
did not like. But then I had no Jessie 
Collier to consider. Perhaps, if that 
had been the case, my point of view 
would have been different. I have never 
married yet. 

I was back again in Hongkong before 
many weeks had elapsed, and I enquired 
at once for the “Lapwing.” But she 
was still away on some round voyage to 
the Philippines and Java, and there was 
no news of her. Then I was sent on an 
intermediate run to Rangoon, and it 
must have been a good two months 
later before I found myself opposite 
Jack Forrester again in a cosy corner of 
Ambrose’s hospitable store. I was just 
in from Calcutta; he was off next morn¬ 
ing for Labuan and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. 

He seemed unusually grave, and at 
first was very uncommunicative. But 
after a time he threw himself back in 
his seat lit a fresh pipe, and told me the 
whole yarn that follows quietly and 
thoughtfully. I think it was a relief to 
him to have some one to talk to about 
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it whom he could trust. As far as I 
can remember this is how it ran, more 
or less in his own words 

“There is something uncanny, some¬ 
thing horrible about that boat of mine, 
Frank, that baffles me. I never knew 
what fear was till I joihed her, but I 
think I understand the feeling well 
enough now. Just about'the full moon 
—as old Smerton hinted* j iri our first 
interview, do you remember ?—the evil 
things seem to have power to manifest 
themselves. Evil they certainly must 
be too! I used to laugh at stories of 
ghosts and spirits; I do it no longer,'! 

. can tell you. 

“ For some time after leaving Hong¬ 
kong all went well. Once or twice I 
thought I heard curious sounds in the 
cabin for which I could not account ; 
but as I was accustomed to have it all 
to myself, except when the steward was 
about at meal times, I put them down 
to fancy. The night before the moon 
was full we were steaming through 
Mindoro Strait on the way to Manilla. 
The heat all day had been fearful, and 
the tropical evening had brought no 
respite, it was close and sultry. The 
sea was smooth save for a slight oily 
swell from the northward. A few 
ghostly gleams of phosphorus broke 
from the ‘ Lapwing’s ’ bows as She 
made her way sluggishly against the set 
of the current. I had been on the 
bridge till we were safely past Apo reef, 
which divides the strait in two, and then 
shortly before eight-bells, midnight, I 
went aft to get some sleep. A strange 
feeling of depression had been creeping 
over me all day and by this time it had 
become almost insupportable. My 
cabin, as I dare say you recollect, has 
two doors, one in the passage and the 
other into the little saloon. On this 
occasion I made straight for my bunk 
without passing through the latter, and I 
was in the act of turning up the little 
swinging lamp when a sudden most 
unexpected noise made me pause in 
astonishment. 

“ Next moment it was repeated. A 
distinct burst of hoarse laughter rang 
out boisterously-from the saloon itself. 

“I confess I was startled. Who on 
earth could be there at this hour of the 
night. But then it occurred to me that 
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‘‘AT THE TABLE WERE SEATED THREE STRANGE FORMS” 


the steward must be making free with 
my whisky, and I flung open the door 
angrily, intent on giving that gentleman 
a lesson. 

“The words died on my lips. At the 
table were seated three strange forms. 
The lamp was burning brightly, and 
shed a vivid light on them ; every detail 
is burnt on my memory. One looked 
like a Chinaman of the lowest descrip¬ 
tion, a sallow, round-faced specimen, 
with hideous triangular eyes and a 
degraded cringe in every movement. 
Opposite was what appeared to be a 
burly, red-headed man, in a dirty sailor- 
blue suit, minus a collar, smoking a 
black clay pipe upside down, the ashes 
from which strewed a long thick beard. 
This latter Appearance was wild and 
uncouth in the extreme; I can hardly 
describe the impression made on me in 
words. I can only think of it with a 
shudder. 


“The third Shape was a woman’s. 
It was sitting in my armchair at the 
head of the table, leaning carelessly 
backwards. It was the dress that 
struck me as so extraordinary, for 
every colour there is seemed to be 
blended in one hideous glare that made 
my eyes ache to look at it. It, or 
rather She, was busy sorting a pack 
of greasy cards, and her face was 
hidden behind them. Her hands were 
white and active. 

“I never was so completely taken 
aback in my life. Everything looked 
solid and substantial, from the sailor’s 
ragged cap on the floor to the black 
spirit bottles on the table. And yet the 
faces made me shiver. On all of them 
—for the woman was gazing straight at 
me now with piercing black eyes—was 
stamped the same fierce expression, the 
same reckless, abandoned look. One 
felt there was nothing, however wicked, 
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such people would not dare; no deed 
however cruel they might not attempt 
if it suited them. 

“My entrance was greeted with a 
rude shout. 

“‘Here is a partner for you, Nell,’ 
cried the man in a rasping voice. ‘ You 
two can take on Ah Fung and me. 
Whist, mate, that’s the game!’ And 
he motioned me imperiously to a seat 
opposite the woman. 

“ I suppose I must have taken it 
mechanically, for I found myself shuf¬ 
fling the cards like a man in a dream. 
They certainly seemed real enough. 
I can almost feel the touch of them 
still. 

“The Shape opposite me gave a 
horrible little laugh. 

“‘The usual stakes?' demanded its 
woman’s voice, shrilly. 

“ ‘Aye, that’s it,’ agreed the other; 
while the Chinaman rocked backwards 
and forwards, and peered at me with 
beady eyes. ‘ Look ye here, mister; 
you think you’re master of this ship, I 
reckon. So did others afore ye. But 
that is where you are all mistaken. 
There is only one skipper aboard this 
craft, and that is Me! And I am going 
to have my way. This ship ’—the 
Thing that was speaking thumped the 
table furiously till the bottles rang— 
‘ has got to be lost—to go to the bottom. 
Do you understand ? May be you have 
a kind of objection to sinking her. So 
did some of the others in your shoes ; 
and those are the lucky ones that shifted 
quietly, I can tell ye. But I’ll make a 
sportsmanlike offer. We’ll play for it. 
The ship’s safety shall be the stake; 
that is a fair game, ain’t it ? If we wins 
the rubber, you sinks the ship. If you 
and Nell there’—with a ghastly leer— 
‘ beats us, then the old tub floats. See ? 
Play up, Ah Fung, you son of a pig— 
your lead!’ 

“ And he kicked his partner under the 
table till the creature screeched with 
anger. 

“We played that awful game those 
three Shapes and I. I have the reputa¬ 
tion of being rather good at whist. But 
I do not remember in the slightest how 
it went that night.. All I know is that 
a sudden fiendish yell of triumph warned 
me that I had lost. And I became 
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aware of those horrible mocking faces 
glaring fixedly into mine. 

“An indescribable feeling of terror 
seized me. I sprang to my feet, 
scattered the cards in all directions, 
and rushed madly on deck. Their 
last threatening chorus rang in my 
ears: 

“ ‘ Lose the ship before We meet you 
at next full moon, or face Us again if 
you dare.’ 

“ And its discordant echoes haunted 
me along the quiet decks, up the bridge 
ladder, and even while I stood beside 
the mate, looking mechanically into the 
glowing binnacle at the restless compass 
card. 

“But I am not going to be scared 
away from the ‘Lapwing.’ Neither, 
of course, am I going to lose her if I 
can help it. Last full moon we were 
lying in Batavia harbour, and I confess 
I spent the nights ashore. But during 
the next one, in about ten days’ time, 
we shall be at sea. Then I. will face it 
out, and tell you the resulk when we 
meet again. ” 

I begged him, with the utmost earnest¬ 
ness, not to be so rash. I urged, I 
argued, I entreated, and at last I cursed 
his obstinacy. Then only I learnt the 
reason of his determination. 

“Jessie sails with me this voyage, 
Frank,” he said slowly. “She knows 
all the story, and has made me promise 
to go and take her with me. We were 
married two days ago.” 

I stared at him in silent surprise, and 
after that I gave up my attempt to dis¬ 
suade him. Moreover, when, later on, 
he introduced me to his young wife, I 
ceased to wonder. There was that in 
the girl’s clear dark eyes, and sweet, 
rather wistful face, that made me in 
some degree realise how a man would 
risk everything for the sake of keeping 
her with him. 

Besides, in this matter she herself 
was resolute. If such a girl had ever 
wished me to do anything for her, I 
should have done it unquestioning. 
Alas! none such ever has. And Jessie 
Forrester had heard her husband’s 
story, and had declared that her place 
was to face the evil Things at his 
side, come what might. Ana she had 
made Jack, who loved her, reluctantly 
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acquiesce. Of what use, then, was 
argument of mine ? 

They sailed next morning at sunrise, 
and I watched them go with a dim 
foreboding, for which I could not 
account. 

One evening, rather more than a week 
later, my own vessel was steaming 
rapidly southward towards Singapore. 
The night was fine, with a light breeze, 
the sea smooth, and the moon, ap¬ 
proaching her full, was bathing every¬ 
thing in a wondrous glory of silver hue. 
Dinner was over, and the passengers 
aft were having a dance. It was my 
watch on deck, and as I paced the 
upper bridge the waltz music hummed 
dreamily in my ears. All that day a 
vague sense of approaching calamity 
had haunted me, mixed up in some 
strange fashion with thoughts of the 
“ Lapwing” and her crew. Once that 
evening I could have sworn I heard 
Jack’s voice calling me. Another time 
it was as if Jessie’s low tones came 
across the rippling waters in a cry for 
help. Of course^ it was all imagina¬ 
tion. The heat in the daytime had 
been stifling, and I had not been able 
to get my due share of sleep. 

But what was that glare away to the 
southward ? Suddenly, interrupting the 
music and the laughter on the after 
deck, a hoarse shout broke from the 
man on the lookout forward: 

“Strange light on the port bow, sir,” 
his voice rang out ominously. Then a 
minute or two later, “Ship on fire 
ahead, sir! ” 

The dancing stopped abruptly. There 
was a general rusn to the side rail. 
The captain joined me on the bridge, 
and ordered me tp alter the course to 
bring us close up to the burning vessel. 
He rang up the engine room to “ stand 
by.” 

The distance between us lessened 
rapidly. Soon we were able to distin¬ 
guish the outline of a steamer lying 
motionless in the midst of a circle of 
flame-coloured sea. The fire was burst¬ 
ing out furiously, and mounting upwards 
till the very sky above was reddened 
with the glare. As we steamed nearer 
fresh volumes of flame and smoke could 
be seen breaking out along her decks, 
whilst we seemed almost to hear the 


fierce crackling of the woodwork and 
the dull hissing of the flames. 

But she appeared to be deserted. 
There were no signs of life on board. 

“ Can you make out her name ? ” said 
the chief to me, as the sharp “Ting 
Ting” of the telegraph carried his orders 
to the engine room to slow down. 

I steadied my glass on the canvas 
wind screen of the bridge, and directed 
it on the bows of the doomed steamer. 
Long and earnestly I looked. Then a 
mist seemed to steal over my eyes as I 
spelt out the white letters one by one— 

“L-a-p-w-i-n-g.” 

“ I shall not go any nearer,” said the 
chief decisively. “Take one of the boats 
and make sure there is no one on board,” 
he ordered. And the throb of our pro¬ 
peller slowed away and then stopped. 

The boat’s crew gave way with a will, 
and we were soon as close to the burn¬ 
ing vessel as I dared approach. As it 
was, the heat of the fire was almost 
unbearable. We hailed her again and 
again—no answer. Once indeed my 
shout seemed to linger curiously, as if it 
were caught up on board and repeated 
in derision. But I must have been 
mistaken. She was low in the water, 
and from where I stood I could see no 
living thing on her scorching decks. 
Her boats had been cleared from the 
davits and were gone. 

I gave the order to return. As the 
men pulled round we went quite close 
under the “ Lapwing’s ” stern. Tongues 
of flame were shooting out all round it 
and licking hungrily at the unburnt 
sides. And there, looking out of one 
of the cabin port holes, I saw a face. 

A face such as no honest man should 
see! A face the likeness of which— 
please Heaven—I shall never gaze on 
again ! Its weird fiery eyes glared at 
me with the sinister triumph of evil 
accomplished at last. A terrible grin 
played round its white mocking lips. 
A second only was. it there, and then 
there remained but the darkness of an 
empty port hole, through which the 
smoke was creeping. 

A deadly fear seized me. I shouted 
incoherently to the men to row for their 
lives, and fell back into the sternsheets 
like a man that is stunned. 

From that day to this I have never 
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seen anyone connected with the illfated 
“ Lapwing.” When I reached Calcutta 
at the conclusion of the voyage, I was 
transferred on promotion to one of the 
European going liners. After a while 
I learnt that the crew of the lost vessel 
were reported to have taken to their 
own boats, and to have been picked up 
by a passing Dutchman previous to our 
arrival on the scene. From the same 
source I gathered that the origin of the 
fire, which was supposed to have com¬ 
menced in the captain’s cabin, was 


wrapped in mystery. So far as I know 
it has never been explained. And 
though I have made every endeavour to 
trace my friends the Forresters, as yet 
my efforts have been in vain. 

Now I am to go back to the East 
again to command a fine new steamer 
in the China Seas. Perhaps before long 
I shall grasp Jack’s sturdy hand as of 
old and look into his wife’s sweet face 
once more. Perhaps at last I shall hear 
the conclusion of the strange weird tale. 

Who knows ? 
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□BOUT a year ago most of the 
a Parisian newspapers con¬ 
tained an obituary notice of 
Paul Vavin, the art critic. 

In the places where people 
talked about art—indeed, in all the 
coteries which prided themselves on 
being a little more cultured than their 
neighbours—his name and work were 
known. He had more or less, one 
might say, invented a new attitude 
towards pictorial art. 

His writings were quite ephemeral, 
and even now are forgotten ; but he had 
a success of novelty which extended 
over some months; and a year ago, 
when he died at Envermeau, his decease 
excited considerable comment. A very 
striking personality had possibly some¬ 
thing to do with this ; for by his per¬ 
sonality, even more than by his 
writings, Vavin had made his impres¬ 
sion in Paris. The photographs that 
were published in several illustrated 
papers at the time of his death gave no 
true idea of his appearance. He was 
one of those people who, to use the 
slang ot the dark room, “do not take 
well,” and his portraits were always 
egregious failures. His figure was well 
known upon the Boulevards. Despite 
a distinct stoop, he still looked very 


tall, his great emaciation doubtless 
adding to the impression. His face 
was long and thin, and of an extreme 
pallor, and there was something repul¬ 
sive in the hard line of his almost 
lipless mouth and the undue promi¬ 
nence of his lower jaw. His masses of 
curly black hair—hair in which there 
was something irresistibly suggestive oi 
negro blood—only served to accentuate 
the unhealthy paleness of his com¬ 
plexion. His eyes gave more index to 
his character and habits of life than did 
any other feature. 

They were large and dark, reminding 
one of pieces of black glass, and, gene¬ 
rally, they were dull and lifeless to a 
degree that was unnatural. At rare 
moments they blazed into a light that 
pointed to but one estimate of his 
mental condition. In fact, a few weeks 
before he died his friends and inti¬ 
mates perceived that his continued 
debaucheries were at last having an 
abnormal effect upon his temperament. 
His writing became more fantastic in 
its views ; and the ugly, the grotesque, 
and the wicked in art began to throw 
him into that terrible dream glamour 
which fascinates and possesses so many 
of the younger generation in France. 

Vavin was no more evil in his life 
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“a very striking personality 


than most of his contemporaries, and 
no more distinguished in his work. He 
was a type of the character that results 
from a morbid and vicious life: and it 
is only the facts attending his death, 
which he desired should be made public, 
that invest him with more interest than 
twenty other young Parisian decadents 
one could name. 

That he was sincerely, truly penitent, 
Father Gougi (through whose instru¬ 
mentality the facts have been made 
public) vouches for; and though the 
ordinary man cannot but regard such 
a sudden, death-bed repentance with 
some suspicion, the wish that the inci¬ 
dents of Envermeau should be told to 
his friends seems to point to some 
spirit of contrition. The horror of 
such a life as Vavin led was well 
matched by the horror of what he saw 


before he quitted it; for, living an 
abnormal life, his punishment also was 
abnormal. 

Whether he really saw what he pro¬ 
fessed to see, or whether his shattered 
nerves merely presented to his brain a 
terror which had no existence, it is not 
within the province of this account to 
decide. In either case the warning is 
as strenuous. It is sufficient to say that 
[ the story has had the effect of pulling 
I up at least one young French writer, 
who was rapidly travelling on the way 
which would have led him to a frightful 
insanity and a lingering death. 

Paul Vavin, at the time the following 
j events occurred, was in the full enjoy- 
I ment of an easily-earned celebrity. He 
wrote on art matters for several news¬ 
papers ; and in his criticisms he found, 
or professed to find, some fantastic and 
grotesque meaning in nearly all the 
work which he reviewed. 

This, of itself, would not have been 
sufficient to command success if it had 
not been that there was undeniably 
something in his writings which suc¬ 
ceeded in giving the people who read 
them an uneasy feeling that he might 
possibly be right. When he found an 
ugly meaning in a beautiful thing, he 
was clever enough to invest this theory 
with some probability ; and he accord¬ 
ingly found some fame, and a great deal 
of money, in providing Parisians with 
a new sensation. He taught them, in 
fact, to imagine corruptness. The 
money he earned at his trade he spent 
in every vicious indulgence. 

One morning in the summer of ’97 
he went to the offices of a newspaper 
for which he did a great deal of work, 
to decide with the editor the subject ot 
his next article. It was about the time 
that the poster, as an artistic factor in 
modern life, had become generally 
recognised. M. Lautrec in France, and 
the Beggarstaffs in England, had con¬ 
clusively proved to the public that the 
poster was to be regarded as a serious 
endeavour, and all Paris was interested 
in the subject of “Affiches.” Just at 
the moment two artists—who worked 
together in much the same way as 
Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson—had 
achieved an extraordinary and trium¬ 
phant success. Beaugerac and Stein— 
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for those were the names of the two 
artists—had made an enormous sensa¬ 
tion. Discarding the many-coloured 
posters of most of their co-workers, 
they tdrew only in sombre tints, and 
with he utmost economy of means. 
Their posters did not attempt to be 
pictures, or anything like pictures, and 
at once the public saw that they were 
good posters. Stein and Beaugerac 
neither painted nor drew: they “ ar¬ 
ranged masses ’’—that was all. 

Strangely enough no journal had as 
yet been able to obtain an interview 
with these two men, who consistently 
declined publicity. It was known that 
they lived and worked somewhere near 
the great forest of Arques in Normandy, 
but that was all. Their views on artistic 
matters could only be guessed at by 
their work. Vavin himself had written 
one or two highly eulogistic notices of 
their productions, in which he had suc¬ 
ceeded in finding out nothing of their 
personal opinions, and they had declined 
several requests for interviews. On 
this particular morning, however, the 
editor of Le Vrai Salon informed him 
that he had received a letter from Stein 
which at last acceded to his proposals 
for an interview, and which asked that 
M. Vavin, in preference to any other 
critic, should be sent to visit them. 

“Will you undertake this? ” he said 
to him. “ The opportunity is one which 
will not occur again, and will give you 
the chance of turning out an article 
which will be very widely read and 
commented upon. I need hardly say 
that I am excessively pleased at our 
success.” 

“Certainly I will go,” said Vavin; 
“ nothing will please me better. But, 
notn d'unc pipe! where in France is 
Envermeau ? ’* 

“Envermeau,” said the editor, “ is a 
village in Normandy, on the edge of the 
forest of Arques. It is eight or nine 
miles inland from Dieppe, and to get 
there, as far as I can find out, your best 
way will be to go straight to Dieppe, 
and then drive to the village. The name 
of the house is 1 Le Maison Noir.”’ 

“I go,” said Vavin, “to-morrow. To¬ 
day I drink. Come now to Pere San- 
terey’s and taste absinthe, my friend. 
All Paris is abroad, and if the nasty 


yellow sun were put out and the gas 
lamps lit, I should be even happy. But 
come— buvons !—dejeuner will be the 
better for it.” 

They went out together into the 
glorious sunshine, and sat for an hour 
under the awning of the Cafe Llamy, 
just opposite the great gate of the 
Louvre. The watering carts had laid 
aH the dust on the white roads, and, 
despite the sun, the air was delightfully 
fresh and cool and alive with musical 
sounds. The little boys with their long- 
drawn shouts of “ La Presse ! La 
Presse ! ” the merry beat of drums as a 
company of little blue soldiers went 
marching by, the tinkling of the ice in 
the flagons of amber and honey-coloured 
beer, all went to make up a mise-cn-sccne 
that had a most gay and joyous influence. 
M. Varnier, the editor, was a man pe¬ 
culiarly alive to the promptings of 
colour and sound, and he leant back in 
his little chair smoking his caporal and 
drinking his beer, intensely enjoying 
this moment of physical ease. 

Vavin looked ghastly in the bright 
daylight. He resembled some figure at 
a bal masque, which should only be seen 
in artificial radiances. As he talked 
extravagantly to the editor, waving his 
long bony hands to emphasise his re¬ 
marks, he attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention, and his cup of happiness was 
full when he heard a man, who had 
come out of the big Magazin du Louvre 
opposite, say to his wife “ Look ! there’s 
Paul Vavin.” 

After a time, Varnier went away to 
dejeuner, leaving Vavin, who could not 
eat, alone. He sat there for another 
hour, drinking without cessation, and 
then, his potations having induced in 
him for an hour or two something almost 
like the energy of an ordinary man, set 
out for the Boulevard, where he should 
see his friends and exchange some of the 
gossip ol the day. 

The first person he met was Dotri- 
court, the perfect boulevardier. Dotri- 
court was said, in Paris, to be the ab¬ 
solute type of the flaneur. He had 
brought lounging to a fin$ art, and, for¬ 
tunately possessed of a moderate income, 
he loafed happily through life. His 
knowledge of every one who had done 
anything was extensive and valuable. 
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He could tell you something of almost 
anyone about whom you might be seek¬ 
ing information, and to the journalists 
of Paris he was a constant and never- 
failing resource. A creature of good 
nature and bad company, he was abso¬ 
lutely free from prejudice, and all the 
time he could spare from the study of 
life he spent in neglecting its obligations. 
Withal, although he had never been 


standing by a kiosk on the pavement, 
talking to the girl who was selling news¬ 
papers. 

When they were seated at the cafe, 
Vavin told Dotricourt of his mission the 
next day, and asked him if he knew 
anything of Beaugerac or Stein, who 
they were, and what manner of life they 
lived. The flaneur looked curiously at 
the other before he made any reply. 



*“IS IT NECESSARY THAT YOU SHOULD GO?’" 


heard to say a good thing of anyone, he 
had never been known to do anyone any 
harm. He himself, when taxed with 
his omissions or the futility of a method 
of life which, while it annoyed others, 
certainly pleased himself, would bow 
and say, Jesuis, Dotricourt—flaneur t and 
consider that the discussion was at an 
end. Vavin saw his fat little figure 


“ Is it necessary that you should go ? ” 
he said. 

“Yes, I must go; the opportunity is 
too good to be missed. I shall entirely 
hold the field. It is naturally a nui¬ 
sance. But why do you ask that ? ” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go; that is all,” 
said Dotricourt. 

“You are talking in riddles, and the 
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Boulevard is no place for sphinxes. Tell 
me what you mean.” 

“ If I did you would only laugh. I 
have the greatest reluctance to tell 
you, owing to the way the information 
came into my hands. I must beg of 
you not to press me.” 

“But, my friend, this is unfair. You 
solemnly warn me against my proposed 
journey and then leave me in doubt and 
suspense as to what you mean. I really 
must insist on knowing.” 

“Soit ,” said Dotricourt, “I will tell 

J rou ” ; and with a quick glance round he 
eant forward and whispered in the other’s 
ear. Vavin started, and quickly made 
the sign of the cross. Then he emptied 
his glass and began to laugh. “ Poof! ” 
said he, throwing out his right hand. 
“ Look at the sun; listen to the people of 
Paris. Can you and I believe the=e 
things in the Paris of to-day ? Bah! 
leave such imaginations to the priests 
who invented the devil, and Huysman 
who invented his worship.. We are not 
on the level of those little journals 
written for cocottes who love to fill their 
empty little heads with horror. We are 
men. Louis, two coffees, and bring me 
the brandy in the bottle.” 

He leant back laughing loudly, an un¬ 
pleasant sight, with his long pale face and 
wicked mouth. Dotricourt shrugged 
his shoulders. “As you will, Paul,” he 
said, “for my part, though, I do not 
think about things which appear incre¬ 
dible; I am wise enough to allow that they 
may possibly exist. But, as you say, we 
are men ; Paris is here, let us enjoy it, 
you and I. You do not start till to¬ 
morrow, you say ?—good. To-night we 
will be merry with some friends of mine 
in the Quartier, who after three years of 
penury have sold a picture well and are 
giving a feast to all the world. There 
will be Filles d’Angleterre and Grogs 
americaines. Shall it be so ? ” 

“ Parfaitement," said Vavin, giving the 
true Boulevard twang to that useful and 
long-suffering word, and about nine 
o’clock they went to the feast, which by 
midnight degenerated into the usual 
orgie of the Quartier Latin. It was the 
last time Vavin degraded himself in this 
world. 

About midday next morning, ill and 
tremulous, he took the train for Dieppe. 


It was a perfect day for a journey, 
serene and sunny, a day in which the 
blood raced in one’s veins from the pure 
joy of living in a beautiful world. The 
sky was like a great hollow turquoise, 
and all along the line the s^veet cider 
orchards of Normandy were a mass of 
pink and cream colour. Vavin noticed 
none of these things. He was reading 
some abominable little gutter rag, and 
as far as his throbbing nerves and aching 
head would allow him, he enjoyed its 
scurrility. He rolled and smoked in¬ 
numerable cigarettes of black tobacco, 
inhaling the smoke deep into his craving 
lungs, and from time to time drank some 
cognac from a flask. There was some¬ 
thing peculiarly revolting in the fellow, 
and he seemed a blot on the beautiful 
day God was giving to France. 

As they left Rouen, and the giant spire 
of the cathedral flashed away behind, 
stark in the warm sky, his head sank on 
his breast, his lower jaw dropped, and 
he fell into an uneasy sleep. He was 
awakened at Dieppe by the stopping of 
the train and the invigorating sea air 
upon his face. 

He determined that he would wait an 
hour or two, before he drove to Enver - 
meau. and see what celebrities were on 
the Plage or in the Casino. Dieppe was 
alive with gaiety and colour, and the 
Casino Terrace was crowded with well- 
dressed people of different nationalities. 
Down below, the green sea with its pearl 
and yellow lights leapt under the slanting 
sun-rays. Everything was gay and 
delightful, for every effort of Mature and 
Art combined to make it so. There was 
a good band playing on the Terrace, and 
as Vavin sat there idly, feeling the better 
for his sleep, his sluggish blood began to 
stir within him and something of the 
light-heartedness that was in the very 
air entered into him also. The light was 
very long and the sweet melancholy of 
a summer’s evening was stealing over 
land and sea when he got into a carriage 
and slowly mounted the steep hill past 
the Octroi station, which was surrounded 
with market-carts full of the produce of 
the country side. He cursed his luck as 
the carriage came out into the long white 
high road. He would much rather have 
been in Dieppe and spent a bright even¬ 
ing in the Casino, where there was a 
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dance, or sitting in the Cafe des Tribu- 
naux with some congenial friend. The 
peace of the woods and fields found no 
echo in his heart, and the delicate 
sound of the breeze, as it rustled among 
the quivering leaves of the roadside 
poplar trees, fell on his ears with no 
meaning. 

He had not always been so. In his 
early youth he had listened to the voices 
of wood and hill and torrent and found 
some responsive echo in his own heart. 
He had known something of the poetry 
of life when he was a boy. But Paris, 
with its life full of evil sensation, and a 
strenuous greediness after every material 
pleasure, had killed his delicate emotions, 
and as he rode towards his death 
Nature’s last message came to him un¬ 
heeded. As, in a dull and petulant mood, 
he sat in the carriage, he was a striking 
example of the mere “ folly ” of de¬ 
bauchery. When he arrived at last at 
the little village of Envermeau he stopped 
at the cabaret the “ Pannier d’or,” and 
inquired about the road to the Maison 
Noir. The house, the landlord told him, 
was on the very outskirts of the wood, 
and there was no road to it that a carriage 
could traverse. 

It was, however, added the patron, an 
easy way, and Jean the stable-boy could 
carry his bag if he intended to stop there 
for the night. Vavin had been proffered 
the hospitality of a bed by the artists in 
the letter they had written to Varnier, 
and accepting the offer of a porter he 
stepped into the inn and ordered a 
cognac. He sat there for a few minutes 
smoking a cigarette, and he noticed that 
the inmates of the house seemed to be in 
some trouble. 

The landlord’s face was white and 
drawn, with the look of one who had 
not slept, and the eyes of his wife, a 
buxom Norman girl, were red with 
weeping. The few peasants who were 
in the place, drinking a rummer of beer 
after their work in the fields was done, 
talked in subdued tones, and now and 
again ventured a word of sympathy to 
the host and his wife. An air of gloom 
and also of expectation seemed to hang 
over the place, and every chance foot¬ 
step on the road outside attracted instant 
attention. At last a firm tread was 
heard upon the flags, mingled with the 
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clank or metal against stone, and the 
village gendarme entered, 

“ Ah, Pierre ! ” said the woman with 
a catching of the breath. “You have 
heard something, have you not? You 
have found her ? Tell me you have ! ” 

“No, Marie,” said the man, “not yet, 
I do not know anything yet; but 
courage 1 They are all out on the 
country side. They will find her by 
night; no harm can come to her. The 
little one is asleep in the wood, that is 
all, and our Good Lady will watch over 
her tenderly, you may be sure. She is 
certain to do it—our Lady. P£re Gougi 
is even now upon his knees in church, 
and you know he has great influence 
with the Blessed Dame. So courage, 
Marie and Michel 1 I will find your 
little Cerisette before moonrise. Even 
now they may have found her—all the 
boys are beating through the wood. 
How we shall all laugh to-night, shall 
we not ? It will be a good excuse for a 
carouse. Au revoir ! ” And twirling his 
heavy moustache and throwing back his 
head with a confident gesture, the 
worthy fellow clanked out into the 
street. His firm and cheery voice, and 
the official air which his uniform gave 
to his utterances, had a reassuring effect 
upon every one. 

“Eh bien, ga ira," said one rustic to 
another, “Pierre will find little Cerisette, 
he has a wonderful mind. What he 
does not know I would not give a dried 
apple for. He is bon gargon is Pierre.” 

The sorrowful mother herself seemed 
a little comforted, and Michel turned to 
Vavin and said : 

“ Ah, yes, m’sieu, we shall find her 
soon if Father Gougi prays for her ; it 
will be all quite right soon, only, m’sieu, 
you may conceive that we are a trifle 
disturbed. Our little girl is only three 
years old, and it’s a bad thinking to know 
the poor little mite has lost herself with 
evening falling.” 

Vavin was rather touched, a sensation 
that surprised him as it came. 

“Oh, you will find little Cerisette to¬ 
night,” he said kindly, “and look you, 
to-morrow I will come and make her 
acquaintance with a handful of bonbons, 
and then she will not be frightened by 
my ugly face. And now give me a 
stable-lad to lead me to the Maison 
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“ BOWF.D POLtTKLY TO TUB STRANGER ” 


Noir, for it grows late, and before dark 
I must be there. Good night and good 
fortune; the angels will watch over 
Cerisette.” 

He went out into the street with some¬ 
thing like tenderness in his heart ; and 
the simple love of the peasant and his 
wife, and their belief that the Mother of 
God would keep watch and ward over 
the little wandering child brought a 
mist before the eyes of the boule- 
vardier. One is glad now to think 
that he was a little touched. He 
walked down the village street with 
the stable-lad trudging by his side, 
and, as they passed the church, the 


acre came out, a kindly and venerable 
old man, and bowed politely to the 
stranger. The way went past the village 
mill, over a little bridge leading to the 
cornfields which skirted the wood, which 
was beginning to show black against the 
rosy western sky. 

“ Is it far ? ” Vavin asked the guide. 

“But some fifteen minutes from here,” 
said the boy. “ Monsieur will not be in 
the least fatigued. The chalet is on the 
edge of the wood.” 

“And what are they like, the artist 
gentlemen who live there ? ” 

“I have never seen them,” said the 
boy, "but they do not come to mass, 
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and they do say in the village that there 
is something strange about them. There 
is a big one and a little one, and 
M. Michel says that the big one is like 
Satan himself. But I do not believe 
him. M. Michel is stay-at-home and 
does not know about things. I have 
been to Rouen and he never has, and I 
have been up the tower of the cathedral 
and seen the figure of Jeanne d’Arc in 
the market-place. I am very experi¬ 
enced, m’sieu. I think it is foolish to 
believe all that one hears. I never do 
it, I would rather see for myself.” 

As he spoke they came upon a small 
common, dotted with furze and leading 
to the edge of the wood. In the fading 
light Vavin could see a tall house, 
surrounded by walls, some four hundred 
yards away. 

“ Is that the place ? ” he enquired. 

“That is it, monsieur.” 

“ Then I will trouble you no longer. 
Give me the bag. Here is a five-franc 
piece for you ; remember what you have 
told me. Take nothing on the evidence 
of other people. Trust nobody but 
yourself. It is the only way. Good¬ 
night.” 

The lad took the coin with profuse 
thanks, and, with a genial “Dormcz bicn," 
went back away through the fields. 
Vavin could hear him singing as he 
went. Then, while he drew near the 
house, the world grew silent as the 
night crept upon it. In the wood an owl 
hooted and a fox gave tongue, but the 
sounds seemed to be outside the stillness 
and unable to break it. The last dying 
fires of the day gleamed in the west, and 
in the front rose the tall, lonely house, 
sharply outlined in a silhouette. 

He was within some sixty paces of 
the place when the profound stillness 
was broken by the musical notes of a 
bell. The bell gave three or tour beats 
—like the Angelus—and simultaneously, 
from a curious squat chimney on the 
roof, came a single, sudden puff of 
purple smoke, which hung for a 
moment, like a little cloud, over the 
house, and then slowly dispersed. 
Everything became silent again. It 
was just as if some one had thrown a 
handful of powder—some incense one 
might have fancied it to be—on a fur¬ 
nace at the bottom of the chimney. 


The sudden, extraordinary occurrence 
arrested Vavin’s steps, and he stood 
still in a great surprise. There was 
something disturbing in the whole 
thing. The melancholy hour, the 
lonely house, and the dark, mysterious 
forest beyond, all seemed to be in keep¬ 
ing with the sudden tolling and tne 
puff of smoke. It was all unreal and 
fantastic, and for a moment he felt 
inclined to turn back and seek the safe 
companionship of the inn. 

“ It is like a drawing by Karl Boin- 
baum,” he muttered ; and then, ashamed 
of his uneasiness, he walked resolutely 
up to the house, skirting the wall till 
he came to a door. There was a bell- 
handle let into the wall, and, pulling it 
vigorously, he waited. The peal re¬ 
verberated loudly some distance away. 
He listened for nearly two minutes, 
waiting for the sound of footsteps ; but 
there was an absolute silence. No dog 
barked, no doors shut, there was no 
sign that any life was near the place. 
He resolved to give another pull, and 
at the precise moment when his hand 
touched the handle and he was about to 
grasp it, the door opened noiselessly, 
and a voice said : 

“ Will Mr. Vavin be pleased to come 
inside ? ” 

It was very startling. There had 
been no indication whatever that any one 
was there; and the fact that the door 
had opened at the exact moment when 
his fingers touched the handle of the 
bell seemed theatrical and unreal. It 
was like some mechanical trick. He 
did not like it. 

The person who had so startled him 
was a tall and very stout man, dressed 
as a servant. There was nothing un¬ 
usual about him, except the singular 
smoothness of his large, clean-shaven 
face, which was unmarked by a single 
wrinkle. 

“ My masters expect you,” he said, 
taking Vavin’s portmanteau and leading 
him across the garden which stood 
round the house. 

The place did not look nearly so 
gloomy on the other side of the high 
wall. The garden was laid out in par¬ 
terres of bright flowers, and the white 
gravel paths were trim and neatly kept. 
At this hour, just as the dew was falling, 
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the earth gave out a pleasant, moist 
smell ; and the perfume from this old 
garden of mint and marigold and 
mignonette lay in strata of fragrance 
on the still evening air. The house 
itself was less attractive—a tall, white 
erection, with little to break the mono¬ 
tony of line and colour but the green 
Venetian shutters on either side the 
windows. At the left side of the 
building was a large chapel-like edifice, 
jutting out to meet the wall, and, from 
the position of its windows and sky¬ 
lights, Vavin could see that this was the 
studio. It was here, also, he noticed 
that the squat chimney from whence 
the smoke had come was placed, and 
he caught a hasty glimpse of a copper 
bell hanging from a joist which pro¬ 
jected from the gable. He had just 
time to notice these things when they 
arrived at the door, which was standing 
open, leading into a lofty hall some¬ 
what sombre in its furniture and dark 
decorations. 

“ M. Stein and M. Beaugerac will be 
with you in a few minutes,” said the 
man. “They are at present engaged 
in the studio. Monsieur will, no doubt, 
not object to wait in the study.” 

The room in which Vavin found him¬ 
self was furnished with a good deal of 
luxury and an obvious attention to the 
little details of comfort. It reassured 
him at once. Some delightfully-bound 
books lined the fireplace wall, the 
mantelshelf bore pipes, cigarette cases, 
and all the little personalia of a bachelor 
establishment, and the chairs were soft 
and roomy. There were a good many 
drawings scattered about the walls— 
drawings of that esoteric morbidity that 
Vavin loved; and the walls were 
further decorated with a good many 
African curiosities. There were long, 
cruel-looking knives, horns of roughly- 
beaten copper and bronze, and a little 
drum of serpent skins. 

He noticed also, displayed upon a 
shelf, a thing which he recognised at 
once, though he had never seen one 
before. It startled him, for he knew 
that there were, probably, only two 
more in Europe. He took it up, 
examining its shining steel and leather, 
with a little shudder at the horrible 
instrument of which so much had been 


said and written. He could not under¬ 
stand its presence here, for even in the 
darkest places of the West African 
coast the instrument was rare. It 
interested him to see it, and the fascina¬ 
tion it exercised was in itself a pleasing 
sensation. It would be a great tale to 
tell when he went back to the Boule¬ 
vard, he reflected—how he had seen 
and handled that devil-knife. He would 
be able to describe the real appearance 
of it, and to confute many morbid 
minds who were in the habit of dwelling 
on the thing. 

He had just put the frightful object 
down when he heard voices and foot¬ 
steps in the hall. He listened curiously, 
unable to account for the strangeness 
with which one of the voices fell upon 
his ear. The two men outside, whom 
he concluded were his hosts, were giving 
some directions to the servant, and the 
voice of one of them, though it spoke in 
a cultured manner, and in excellent 
French, had a curious and indefinably 
unfamiliar ring. The mystery was soon 
explained, for in a minute or two the 
door opened and Beaugerac came into 
into the room, follow ed by Stein. Beau¬ 
gerac was a youngish-looking man with 
an impassive face and close-cropped 
black hair ; but his companion attracted 
Yavin’s instant attention. With a start 
of inexpressible surprise he saw that 
Stein was no less than a negro, of full 
black blood. More than six feet high, 
and enormously broad, he was a splendid 
specimen of a man, and his almost coal- 
black face and thick, yellowish lips 
roclaimed him of a family which had 
nown no alien admixture of race. Stein 
was very well dressed indeed, and his 
manners and conversation were those of 
a well-bred gentleman. He spoke French 
without a single trace of foreign accent, 
and he talked with the ease and point 
of a citizen of the world. To Vavin it 
was extraordinary to find this great 
negro—who one might have imagined 
with a headring, and a spear in his hand— 
a person of the most assured and cul¬ 
tured cleverness, and a man who. would 
obviously dominate any society in which 
he might be found. 

He greeted Vavin very courteously, 
and after a well-served dinner they went 
into the studio to see some of the posters 
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the artists were engaged on. The studio 
was very large and lofty. A poster- 
artist cannot work in a small space, 
because it is necessary that he should 
be able to get some distance away from 
his work to judge the effect that it will 
have upon the hoardings. It was bare 


for they did not quite reach the roof, a 
dull glow, as from a fire or from shaded 
lamps, threw monstrous purple shadows 
among the joists and beams. The place 
was full of shadows and curious light 
effects, and in the uncertain illumination 
it was difficult to see it in its entirety. 



“ BBAUGERAC ENTERED, FOLLOWED BY STEIN” 


of furniture and lighted only by a few 
oil lamps. The walls were painted a 
dull maroon, the sad colour presenting 
nothing to take the eye away from the 
affiches which hung upon it. 

One end of the place was entirely cut 
off from the rest of the room by some 
heavy black curtains, and above them, 
VOL. VIII., NEW SERIES.—OCT., 1899 


The two artists unrolled poster after 
poster for Vavin to see and judge upon. 
Their work was extraordinary in its 
appropriateness and strength. 

Everything was done in flat tones, 
and the central idea in each production 
was the importance of the silhouette as 
a means of expression. Their Dus6 
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poster, for instance, was done entirely 
in black, brown, and purple, with more 
than half the lines omitted, and yet the 
arrangement was so good that the 
merest hint of an intention was 
sufficient to produce all the effect of 
a finished and considered production. 
There could be no doubt about it; 
Beaugerac and Stein were head and 
shoulders above their contemporaries. 
They were the greatest living exponents 
of their particular branch of art. Their 
work, Vavin saw, could not be called 
decadent. It was too strong in con¬ 
ception and execution for that. There, 
was, however, he could not help feeling, 
something sinister about it. These vast 
pictured creatures, seen so closely, wore 
a cold-blooded and cruel aspect, and, 
examined at close quarters, their 
features, which on the hoardings were 
so effective, had an air of stupid and 
sombre malignancy that struck coldly 
upon his nerves. The impression was 
heightened by the shadowy studio and the 
active figure of the great negro as he went 
hither and thither with the long canvas 
rolls in his arms. Vavin wanted to be 
back again in the comfortable sitting- 
room, there was a chill in this place. 
Some influence he could not account 
for was filling his brain and laying cold 
fingers upon his heart. Beaugerac said 
very little, and the silence and his 
occasional sudden jarring laughter was 
also a disturbing element. Stein was, 
he thought, too suave and smooth in his 
manners to be pleasant. The critic felt 
lonely and ill at ease, and the words 
Dotricourt had whispered in his ear 
came vividly to him again and again. 

A few days before, Vavin had seen 
that Mann, Rogers and Greaves, the 
great English firm of cocoa makers, who 
had shops in all the big French towns, 
had advertised that they were about to 
publish a poster by his hosts. Accord¬ 
ingly, as the memory came to him, he 
asked them if he might see it. When 
he made the request, Stein was over on 
the other side of the studio and Beau¬ 
gerac was standing near him, but Vavin’s 
words made them wheel round suddenly, 
and Beaugerac said something in a quick 
undertone. 

“I am really very sorry,” said Stein 
at length, “but most unfortunately the 


cocoa poster is packed up in waterproof 
ready to be sent off to-morrow. What 
a pity you didn’t come a day sooner ! 
Then you could have seen it. These 
things always happen like that, don’t 
they ? I can show you some of the 
sketches though. Suppose you go back 
to the study. I will bring them to you. 
Beaugerac, show M. Vavin back, and I 
will join him in a few minutes.” 

Vavin went back to the study, and was 
left alone. It struck him, as he sat 
waiting, that there had been something 
insincere in Stein’s remark about the 
cocoa poster, and he wondered why it 
had not been shown to him. There 
seemed to be no very adequate reason 
he thought. The room was very hot, 
so he got up and opened the window. 
As he went back to his seat he 
noticed, with a start of surprise, 
that the thing which had been 
lying there on the bracket had disap¬ 
peared. The circumstance was strange 
and he could only conjecture that the 
instrument had been left there by acci¬ 
dent in the first instance. He had hardly 
settled in his seat, and was feeling in his 
pocket for some matches, when he heard 
for the second time the sudden tolling of 
the bell. It roused his curiosity, already 
very active, to an almost unendurable 
pitch. His conversation with the artists 
had merely enlightened him as to their 
views on art, and he had been unable, 
try as he would, to learn anything of 
their past history. He had asked Stein 
in what ateliers he had studied, and had 
been met with the suave “Oh, all over 
the world, my friend. I have never 
stayed long in one place. I am cosmo¬ 
politan.” Both his hosts had seemed 
determined to reveal nothing of their 
careers. This unusual reticence, toge¬ 
ther with the attendant circumstances— 
the sombre studio, the African devil- 
knife, the unexpected sight of the negro 
—told him with more ana more potency 
that something was wrong about the 
place and its owners. The musical 
notes of the bell, which ceased as sud¬ 
denly as they begun, put the finishing 
touches to his uneasiness and curiosity, 
He rose up again quickly, and going 
noiselessly through the hall, went out into 
the warm starlit night, determined to find 
out what this sudden tocsin foreboded. 
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When Stein came back he explained 
that he had found the cat, which had 
upset a pot of white paint, and that he 
had had a great deal of trouble in re¬ 
moving the stains from his hands. 

Al5out eleven Vavin went to bed, in 
a highly-strung and nervous condition. 
His room was at the head of the stairs, 
and had a window which looked out 
into the courtyard of the studio. While 
he was undressing he could not forget 
the face upon the poster. It filled all 
his brain and dominated him, and, as 
he lay awake in the silence, fear came 
and whispered strange things into his 
ear. 


About two he awoke from a fitful 
slumber, and, finding himself hot and 
covered with perspiration, he got out of 
bed and went to the window, intending 
to open it wider. 

As he came to it he heard a slight 
movement in the court below, and 
peering down he could just discover a 
large grey mass moving across it. The 
object came right up to the wall and 
seemed to enter the nouse at the door 
just below him. Simultaneously a faint 
light appeared in the doorway of the 
studio opposite. The light grew brighter 
as some one holding it came nearer to 
the door, until he saw Stein and Beau- 
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gerac standing in conversation on the 
step. The monstrous shadows thrown 
by the candle did not at first allow him 
to see their faces, but with a quick 
pulsing of his heart he noticed at once 
that in his hand Stein carried the instru¬ 
ment he had seen in the study. 

A sudden flicker of the candle which 
Beaugerac held showed him that they 
were gazing expectantly at the wall just 
below him. Beaugerac was smiling. 

Fearful that he would be seen, he 
shrank noiselessly away from the win¬ 
dow, and as he did so, he distinctly 
heard in the passage outside his room 
the sudden cry of a child awakened 
from sleep. 

He opened the door and crept out. 

At the other end of the passage a 
door stood open and a light shone out 
towards him. He could hear something 
moving about in the room, and there 
was the sound of heavy breathing. 

Hearing footsteps approaching the 
door, he sank into the deep embrasure 
of a window. The footsteps came 
slowly along the passage towards him, 
and then this is whit he saw. The 
black figure of a man, larger than human 
figure ever was, was walking past him, 
holding a candle in one vast hand. 
In his right arm he held a little 
white-robed girl of two or three years 
of age, and his face was, line for line, 
the face of the great poster. 


The little child lay quite still, with 
staring, open eyes, and the thing was 
bending its head and looking into her 
face, lolling out its tongue and rolling 
its great eyes. 

It had just got to the head of the stairs 
when Vavin was seized with a frightful 
and uncontrollable wave of passion 
and hatred for the cruel, bestial thing. 

With a horrid scream he leapt upon 
it, snarling like a dog, and then he was 
conscious of the shouting of a great 
company of people, a sensation as of 
rapidly falling through black water, and 
nothing more. 

He died the next day in agonies 01 
terror, yet not before he had had a long 
conference with the priest, who gave 
him absolution. 

Before his final paroxysm Pere Gougi 
told him that when the villagers had 
burst into the house they found little 
Cerisette white and still at the bottom 
of the stairway. Stein and Beaugerac 
had disappeared and were never seen 
again in Normandy. 

It was afterwards discovered that a 
long package had arrived in the Rue 
des Martyrs—ihe Paris office of Messrs. 
Mann, Rogers and Greaves — with a 
letter accompanying it from Stein, 
saying that he sent the completed 
poster. When it was opened the great 
sheet of canvas bore nothing but some 
scarlet lettering. 



